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“But a8 WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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VICTURZ SALUTAMUS. 


(Written for the First Commencement at Smith College, 
Northampton, June 18th, 1879.) 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 


SHALL we who are about to live, 

Cry like a clarion on a battle-field ? 

Or weep before ’tis fought, the fight to yield? 

Thou that hast been, and yet that art to be 

Named by our name, that art the First and 

Last! 

Womanhood of the future and the past! 

Thee we salute below the breath. Oh! give 

To us the courage of our mystery. 

. + » Pealing, the clock of Time 

Has struck the Woman’s Hour... . 

We hear it on our knees. For, ah! no power 

Is ours to trip too lightly to the rhyme 

Of idle words that fan the summer air, 

Of bounding words that leap the years to come. 

Ideal of ourselves!. We dream and dare. 

Victure salutamus. THov art dumb. 
are 


OUR PROGRAMME FOR CATHOLIC 
REFORM. 


BY P&RE HYACINTHE LOYSON. 


WE do not wish to found a new religion. 
We do not wish to introduce, under a 
ritualistic form, Protestant doctrines into 
the bosom of Catholicism. We do not wish 
to establish in France a communion de- 
pending either upon the Greek or the An- 
glican Church. We simply ask of the 
Catholic Church, of which we are the chil- 
dren, that she purify herself. 

For a long time many serious minds have 
believed it the duty of the Catholic Church 
to modify many of its usages. Eminent 
thinkers have seen with pain that religion 
has become a stranger to the real needs of 
society. 

Prominent bishops have opposed the 
Roman centralization, and maintained in 
their writings the great principles of the 
Gallican Church. A party comprising the 
most intelligent, and often the most pious 
of the faithful, have rejected the yoke of 
Ultramontane pretensions, and attached 
themselves to the ideas of Lacordaire, Mont- 
alembert, Gratry, Affre, Sibour, and Dar- 
boy. But the Liberal Catholics have been 








_ smitten by the anathemas of the Vatican. 


A great event has occurred. The Council of 
1870 has introduced into the creed a dogma 
absolutely new—an opinion without found- 
ation in ecclesiastical antiquity and always 
disputed by the Church of France. By 
this act all consciences are bowed under the 
authority of one man—the Pope. Through 
a sharp rebound from this despotism, the 
Catholic Church, whose influence is already 
diminished, has lost the larger part of its 
prestige. Public opinion is notoriously 
hostile to the clergy. Faith has become 
matter of suspicion, and an orator has dared 
to say, with the applause of Parliament: 
“In clericalism behold the enemy!” 

Must we, then, as do the enemies of relig- 
fon, see in the Church only an institution 
dangerous to the legitimate aspirations of 
Civil society? Must we, as do the partisans 
of Ultramontane doctrines, sacrifice human 
reason, the most reliable traditions, the 
positive teachings of the Gospel, and submit 
without protest to the arbitrary authority of 
an infallible Pope? These two questions 
express all the gravity of that religious crisis 
through which we are passing. 

The Catholic religion is essentially benefi- 
cent, because it is divinely true. The errors 








which have crept into its teachings, the 
abuses which have invaded its practice 
have not affected its divine elements. We 
have nothing to add toor take from the 
authentic creeds which express its faith— 
the creed of the apostles and that of Nice. 
That faith is our faith; and, at need, with 
the help of God, we will seal it with our 
blood. 

Let tyranny over the conscience give 
place not to license, but to Christian lib- 
erty. Let antiquated usages and prescrip- 
tions, useless or dangerous, disappear from 
the codes of discipline. Instead of isolat- 
ing itself in the heart of cities, or even of 
warring against their customs, let religion 
become the most powerful instrument of 
social morality. The humanity of the 
nineteenth century has other needs than 
the humanity of past centuries, and for the 
needs of all ages Christianity can suffice. 
It is only necessary that, in remaining self, 
without undergoing the slightest change in 
that which makes it what God has appoint- 
ed it, Christianity cast off the garments 
which were proper to its infancy and clothe 
itself in those which become its manhood. 
“T have fed you with milk, and not with 
meat, for hitherto ye were not able to bear 
it.”—I Cor. iii, 2. 

Thus understood, the Catholic reform 
may condense into five propositions its legit- 
imate demands: : 

I. Rejection of the infallibility of the 

Pope. 
II. Election of bishops by the clergy and 
believers. 
III. Preaching of the Bible and general 
services in the national language. 
IV. Liberty of marriage to the priest. 

V. Liberty and morality in the confes- 

sional. 

1st. We reject the dogma of pontifical 
infallibility. That rejection is the condi- 
tion sine qua non of reform in the Catholic 
Church and of the advent of virile Chris- 
tianity. As we have just said, even before 
the Council of 1870 great reforms were 
necessary. It is the new dogma which has 
placed intelligent Catholics in a position to 
formulate clearly their programme. We 
know that the bishops have yielded to the 
will of the Pope; but we cannot admit that 
their submission was altogether sincere, 
disinterested, or sufficiently independent. 
We profoundly respect the person of the 
Pope. We recognize in him that pre-emi- 
nence which the ancient councils attributed 
to his seat. ‘‘It ison good grounds,” de- 
clared the fourth Ecumenical Council, 
“that the Fathers accorded privileges to 
ancient Rome, because she was the principal 
city.” The Pope is the first of bishops, but 
he is the first among equals—primus inter 
pares, It is not upon a personal power 
conferred upon Peter, and transmitted 
through him to the bishops of Rome, that 
the Church was founded. It is on faith 
in the Son of God, which Peter first con- 
fessed and which he confessed in the name 
of all. Christian tradition has understood 
it thus. In the spiritual dispensation the 
Church is founded upon the faith of 
believers; in the hierarchical dispensation 
upon the authority of the apostles. Peter 
was the first of the believers and the first of 
the apostles. That suffices to his greatness, 
but by no means to the domination which 
‘others would arrogate in his name. 

2d. We demand that the bishops be elect- 
ed by the clergy and believers. During the 
first centuries of Christianity these elections 
were customary and have given to the 














Church its most holy, most enlightened, and 
most influential ministers. When appointed 
by the civil power, a bishop is more or less 
a functionary of the state. When appointed 
by the Pope, he ceases to be an equal and 
becomes a vassal. The system of concordats 
unites in an inconsistent compromise the 
difficulties of the two methods; divided be- 
tween opposing influences, the bishops 
either enter into an obstinate struggle with 
Rome or take an attitude almost rebellious 
toward the state. Appointed by the clergy 
and the people, they would possess the con- 
fidence of both and would govern in har- 
mony with them. The Church, as it was 
defined in former times, is the people and 
their bishop united—plebs adunata sacerdoti, 
The elections, moreover, would be under 
control. As in early days, the elected bish- 
ops would receive holy consecration from 
their brother bishops, who would refuse it 
to the unworthy. 

8d. The public services should be cele- 
brated in a language familiar to all. It was 
thus in primitive times, since Latin was 
then in general use in our country. The 
barrier of a dead language raised between 
the people and the clergy has formed, as it 
were, two separate churches—the one that 
of the priests, for whom are reserved the 
mysteries of the Bible and of the liturgy; 
the other that of the people, who com- 
prehend neither what God says to man 
through revelation nor what man replies to 
God through prayer. This kind of excom- 
munication of Christian people has been, as 
it were, sealed by the privilege, arbitrarily 
reserved to itself by the clergy during sev- 
eral centuries, of partaking alone at the 
altar of the cup of redemption, of which 
Jesus Christ has said: ‘‘ Drink ye all of it.” 
The communion, in the use of the two ele- 
ments, is of higher importance than is gen- 
erally supposed, and its restoration neces- 
sarily makes a part of our programme. 

4th. Liberty of marriage to the priests is 
acentral and positive point in the reform. 
We respect celibacy as an exception, lawful, 
salutary, sublime; but on the condition that 
it be real, and not apparent; free, and not 
compulsory; free not only at the beginning, 
but throughout its continuance; that it may 
be at any time permitted to man, placed as 
he is by Christ under the perfect law of 
liberty, to pass from the celibacy of the 
saints to the marriage of the saints, without 
it being said that he descends or that he 
retrogades.: Saint Paul has said, in speak- 
ing of marriage: ‘‘ The sacrament is holy.” 
The larger part of the apostles were mar- 
ried, and Saint Peter first of all. Even to- 
day in the East the clergy marry with the 
full approbation of the Pope. With forced 
celibacy would disappear the frightful 
abuses of an institution as ancient and, if 
its true spirit be restored, as beneficent as 
the confessional. Moreover, in permitting 
to the priest his own sacred family fireside, 
he would be delivered from subjection to a 
foreign power, and by the same act would 
be reconciled to human nature in general 
and to patriotism in particular. ‘‘ To per- 
mit the priests to marry,” said Pope Pius 
IVth, ‘‘is to reduce the Pope to a simple 
“Bishop of Rome.” 

5th. Finally, we demand liberty and 
morality in the confessional, I have just 
mentioned the respect we hold for that in- 
stitution, rightly understood. Jesus Christ 
has given to his apostles the power to remit 
sins, That grand idea of pardon is one of 
the most sacred characteristics of the Cath- 
olic Church. But the confessional should 








not become a means of moral decay or of 
sacerdotal domination. Private auricular 
confession should be rare and should be 
free, It should be rare. The sacrament 
of penitence is called by theologians a sac- 
rament of the dead, because, it is supposed,’ 
ordinarily, at least, that those who receive 
it have fallen from grace through mortal 
sin. Now the Christian life cannot be 
conceived as a kind of rotation between a 
state of grace and a state of sin. Private 
confession should always be free. It 
belongs to the robust conscience to prove 
itself, as the apostle said, and to determine 
in its own recesses the particular cases in 
which it should unburden itself to a priest. 
Relatively rare and always free, confession 
should also be moral—that is to say, should 
never be changed into an inquisition on the 
side of the confessor or a personal abdica- 
tion on the part of the penitent. In cases 
where private confession is not necessary or 
is not possible the faithful should have 
recourse to confession before God, in the 
secrecy of the conscience, with true repent- 
ance and perfect contrition; and to public 
confession at the church services, according 


to the general terms fixed by the Mtitgy,- 


and followed by public absolution granted 
by the priest. head Sane 


As may be seen, the programme:ef- the > ¥ 


Catholic reform is, above all, diseiplinary, 
practical, and moral. In restoring to the 
Church the spirit of liberty and of spirit- 
uality, it suffices to produce in these partic- 
ulars a radical transformation. With- 
out engaging in premature discussions 
in polemics, full of misconceptions or of 
passion, upon questions which have divided 
the Church, we shall see fall off, asif of 
themselves, those doctrinal superfetations 
and those superstitious practices which 
should not be confounded with the tenets 
revealed by God and faithfully conserved 
by the Catholic Church. In thus endeavor- 
ing to reform our own Church, we shall be 
doing our part toward that future union of 
all the churches of which Jesus Christ 
said: ‘‘ And there shall be one flock and one 
shepherd.” 

We repeat again that we do not wish to 
form a sect. From this moment, we regard 
entirely as brothers and admit to the eucha- 
ristic communion, without insisting that 
they separate themselves from their particu- 
lar church, all those who profess the creed 
of the Catholic faith, sincerely desire the 
restoration of the visible unity of the 
Church, and worship Jesus Christ mysteri- 
ously but really present in the holy sacra- 


ment. 
PaRIs, FRANCE. 


A WOMAN'S LETTER FROM WASH- 
INGTON. 


BY MARY CLEMMER. 

Nor long ago into the pleasant parlors of 
Senator Justin §. Morrill, of Vermont, 
‘‘happened,” on one evening, friend after 
friend, till at last it dawned upon the gentle 
host that he sat amid a genuine “ surprise 
party,” who came to wish him joy and long- 
continued honors on the evening of his 
sixty-ninth birthday. Judge Ferriss, of 
New York, took from his pocket a delight- 
ful poem, written by himself for the occa- 
sion, which he read to his astonished host. 
Refreshments appeared upon the scene, and, 
with mingled mirth, wit, and good wishes, 
the happy hours passed on to midnight. 

Referring to it in a private note, Senator 
Morrill said: ‘‘Such a manifestation, oc- 
curring on the anniversary of my birth, 
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could not fail to reach the tenderest sensibil- 
ities of my heart, and in some degree to rec- 
oncile me to old age, by showing that I am 
not wholly without its highest satisfaction 
in modest ‘troops of friends.’” It is true 
that no manin public life in Washington 
possesses more entirely the personal respect 
and confidence of his friends than Justin 8, 
Morrill; and few men in so quiet a way 
have rendered to their country such long- 
continued faithful service. This year closes 
one-quarter of a century that he has served 
in the Congress of the United States. To 
one who recalls the mutations of the last 
ten years—the names of men who during 
that space have passed out from honor or 
from the face of the earth—it is a comfort to 
behold a man who, true to truth long be- 
fore the storm of revolution begun, after all 
stress of time and battle, is no less true to it 
to-day. 

When Mr. Morrill entered the House of 
Representatives, in 1854, the only man in 
either house of Congress to-day who was 
there then is Senator Hamlin, of Maine. 
The only senators left in the Senate who be- 
held him take his oath of office thercin, 
twelve years ago, are Senators Anthony, Ed- 
munds, Chandler, and Conkling. 

Mr. Morrill saw every secessionist swept 
out of Congress, and lives to see Lamar, 
Stephens, Butler, Gordon, and their com- 
rades again in the majority. He has pro- 
nounced eulogies on many of his peers, in- 
cluding Thaddeus Stevens, Collamer, Foot, 
Fessenden, Sumner, and Wilson. 

Mr. Morrill served in Congress with Cass, 
Hale, Douglas, Crittenden, Grimes, Sew- 
ard, Fish, Chase, Foster of Conn., Wade, 
Lane of Ind., Rumsey, Reverdy Johnson, 
Morton, Sherman, Morgan, Lovejoy, Bax- 
ter, Burlingame, Grow, Colfax, E. B. 
Washburne, Tom Corwin, Schenck, Henry 
Winter Davis, R. B. Hayes, and with many 
whose names have become conspicuous for 
their attempt to destroy the Government, as 
Jeff. Davis, A, H. Stephens, Pryor, Toombs, 
Lamar, Clingman, Wigfall, Slidell, Mason, 
Huater. Mr. Morrill, never sensational or 
self-seeking, has originated and been identi- 
fied with some of the most important bills 
and measures which have passed Congress 
for the last twenty-five years. He was the 
author of the ‘‘ Morrill Tariff” of 1861 and 
is largely identified with all the revenue 
measures which provided funds to carry on 
the war. He delivered important speeches 
on the impolicy of making paper money 
legal tender, made many speeches in de- 
fense of the public credit and against 
inflation of paper currency, in favor 
of the resumption of specie payments 
and on the remonetization of silver, 
and against the annexation of Santa Do- 
mingo, the eight-hour law, and reciprocity 
with Canada. For many years Mr. Morrill 
was chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House, of the Committee of 
Finance and of Public Grounds and Build- 
ings in the Senate. 

He isa man of esthetic tastes and culti- 
vation, with a practical knowledge of arch- 
itecture, all of which are of great value in a 
member of the Committee on Public 
Grounds and Buildings. The country owes 
to Mr. Morrill the setting apart of the Old 
House of Representatives as a National 
Statuary Hall, already nearly lined with 
noble statues of illustrious Americans. His 
taste has been utilized in enlarging and 
beautifying the public grounds, especially 
those encircling the Capitol. He was an 
energetic mover of the bill for the new 
marble building for the State and Navy 
Departments, also for the grand National 
Museum, which is soon to be begun, to 
cover an acre of the Smithsonian grounds. 

I must leave unmentioned the greater por- 
tion of the vast work for the public accom- 
plished by Senator Morrill in twenty-five 
years. But that touched upon will give 
you a suggestive idea of the amount and 
value of his service to the people. 

The State of Vermont shows its integrity 
and good sense, without intrigue, without 
money-spilling, without corruption, to send 
for twenty-five consecutive years one man 
who has never failed in honesty, honor, 
and ability to reflect credit upon its name. 

Amid the outcry of politicians, of pres- 
idential candidates; amid the political and 

personal corruption which too greatly pre- 
vails, one beholds with a sense of relief the 
public man who, however other men come 


and go, goes on simply doing his duty for 
his duty’s, his honor’s, his country’s sake. 

Though life has measured for him sixty- 
nine years, Mr. Morrill does not look sixty 
years of age. A serene temperament has 
saved his face from wrinkles and furrows. 
Time has not pulled a hair from his abund- 
ant locks and but lightly touched them 
with gray. He is as tall as Charles Sumner 
—bearsa marked resemblance to him, which 
is noticed by all; indeed, in physique he is 
a softened reflection of the great Massachu- 
setts senator. He has something of the 
scholar’s ‘‘stoop” in his shoulders, which 
hint of the years of laborious study which 
have made so large a part of the life of the 
man. His home, in which abides a great- 
hearted, noble woman and her companion 
sister, is one of the most refined and delight- 
ful in Washington. 

Yesterday a much younger man, who 
years ago served with Mr. Morrill in the 
House of Representatives, was laid in final 
rest upon the beautiful slopes of Oak Hill 
Cemetery, Georgetown. His coffin was 
borne by Senators Allison, Davis, Blaine, 
Paddock, and Voorhees; by Hon. Jere. 
Wilson and Mark Lamar. A man greatly 
honored and beloved, he was active among 
men, attending to all accustomed business 
the day before his death; in the evening sat 
among his family, as usual; yet by one of 
the morning had passed out into the last 
silence. This man was Hon. Eben C, In- 
gersoll, the younger brother of Robert G. 
Ingersoll, who was the only speaker at his 
funeral. He said: 


“‘ Dear Friends :—I am going to do that 
which the dead oft promised he would do 
for me. The loved and loving brother, 
husband, father, friend died where man- 
hood’s morning almost touches noon and 
while the shadows still were falling toward 
the west. He had not passed on life’s high- 
way the stone that marks the highest point; 
but, being weary for a moment, he laid 
down by the wayside, and, using his burden 
for a pillow, fell into that dreamless sleep 
that kisses down his eyelids still. While 
yet in love with life and raptured with the 
world, he passed to silence and pathetic 
dust. Yet, after all, it may be best, just in 
the happiest, sunniest hour of all the voyage, 
while eager winds are kissing every sail, to 
dash against the unseen rock, and in an in- 
stant hear the billows roar above a sunken 
ship. For whether in mid sea or ’mong the 
breakers of the further shore, a wreck at 
last must mark the end of each and all. 
And every life, no matter if its every hour 
is rich with love and every moment jeweled 
with a joy, will at its close become a trag- 
edy as sad and deep and dark as can be 
woven of the og 4 and woof of mystery 
and death. This brave and tender man in 
every storm of life was oak and rock; but 
in the sunshine he was vine and flower. 
He was the friend of all heroic souls. He 
climbed the hights and left all superstition 
far below, while on: his forehead fell the 

olden dawning of the grander day.. He 
ae the beautiful, and was with 
color, form, and music touched to tears. 
He sided with the weak and with a 
willing hand gave alms. With loyal heart 
and with the purest hands he faithfully dis- 
charged all public trusts. He was a wor- 
shiper of liberty, a friend of the oppressed. 
A thousand times I have heard him quote 
these words: ‘ For justice all place a tem- 
ple and all season summer.’ He believed 
that happiness was the only good, reason 
the only torch, justice the only worship, 
humanity the only religion, and love the 
only priest. Headded to the sum of human 
joy: and were every one to whom he did a 
oving service to bring a blossom to his 
grave he would sleep to-night beneath a 
wilderness of flowers. 

‘* Life is a narrow vale between the cold 
and barren peaks of two eternities. We 
strive in vain to look beyond the hights. 
We cry aloud, and the only answer is the 
echo of our wailing cry. From the voiceless 
lips of the unreplying dead there comes no 
word; but in the night of death hope sees a 
star and listening love can hear the rustle of 
a wing. He who sleeps here, when dying, 
mistaking the approach of death for the re- 
turn of health, whispered with his latest 
breath: ‘I am better now.’ Let us believe, 
in spite of doubts and dogmas, of fears and 
tears, that these dear words are true of all 
the countless dead. And now to you who 
have been chosen from among the many 
men he loved to do the last sad office for the 
dead we give his sacred dust. Speech can- 
not contain our love. There was, there is 
no gentler, stronger, manlier man.” 


Never over the dead were uttered words 
more poetically tender, more tenderly 
loving than these, nor words more pathet- 
ically hopeless. When he says ‘‘ We cry 
aloud, and the only answer is our wailing 
cry. From the voiceless lips of the unre- 
plying dead there comes no word; but in 
the night of death hope sees a star, and 





listening love can hear the rustle of a 


wing”—in these words we catch only the 
faintest rustle of faith; but it is the quiver 
of a broken wing, not one that cleaves the 
empyrean. 

Ah! no matter what the reality at last 
shall be, who would not choose to go forth 
into the silence leaning on these words: ‘I 
am the resurrection and the life. He that 
believeth on me, though dead, yet shall he 
live’? 

Who would not choose to have read 
above his bier these words which tender 
lips uttered over the dead face of Samuel 
Bowles? 


“ Loving friends! Be wise and dry 
Straightway every weeping eye. 
What ye lift upon the bier 
Is not worth a wistful tear. 

'Tis an empty sea-shell—one 

Out of which the pearl has gone. 
The shell is broken. It lies there. 
The pearl, the all, the soul is here. 
"Tis an earthen jar whose lid 

Allah sealed, the while it hid 

That treasure of his treasury— 

A mind that loved him. Let it lie! 
Let the shard be earth’s once more, 
Since the gold shines in his store. 


“Farewell friends! Yet not farewell! 
Where I am ye too shall dwell. * 
Iam gone before your face 
A moment’s time, a little space. 
When ye come where I have stepped, 
Ye will wonder why ye wept; 

Ye will know, by wise love taught, 
That here is all and there is naught. 
Weep a while, if ye are fain, 
Sunshine still must follow rain; 
Only not at death, for death, 

Now I know, is that first breath 
Which our souls draw when we enter 
Life which is of all life center.” 


As day by day the bricks sift out of the 
walls of the old War Department, and its 
dismantled rooms become visible from the 
crowded street, we realize more and more 
what a landmark of memory is being swept 
forever out of sight. The immense State, 
Navy, and War Departments, covering an 
entire block, will, when completed, be im- 
posing from the very space it occupies, 
exasperating as it is in detail, with its in- 
numerable small windows, which, like 
small eyes in a human face, must remain a 
perpetual offense. But, whatever its de- 
fects or splendors, it, belongs to a new 
world. As I see the relic of the old life 
day by day fade out, I see again march- 
ing by its side, his guard behind—as I 
saw him one Sabbath morning—Stanton, 
with his implacable, melancholy face; 
and Lincoln, as I saw him one evening 
under the stars—under the umbrage of 
the immemorial elms that line the 
boulevard leading from the White 
House to the War Department. Every 
evening Lincoln took that walk alone, go- 
ing over to the War Department, to ease his 
own anxiety concerning the progress of 
affairs in those fateful days of war. Both 
are pictures of the past—these two men 
as they come back to me, vividly as when I 
saw them a part of life and of the continu- 
ity of things. I doubt if I can ever look 
upon the new War Department without be- 
holding them. 

Congress has talked itself out, and is now 
utterly resolved into caucuses, At 8 P. M. 
yesterday a joint caucus of both houses of 
Congress was under full headway. Senator 
Thurman presented the report of the joint 
conference, accompanying it with remarks,in 
which he favored the adoption of the report. 
He does not favor the withholding of ap- 
propriations to carry on the Government, 
the favorite rod shaken into the face of the 
President by Democratic fire-eaters. Sena- 
tor Thurman did his best to soothe the Dem- 
ocratic mind,by assuring it that the Govern- 
ment belongs to the Democrats, as the peo- 
ple have intrusted the country to their man- 
agement. The report of the Conference 
Committee proposes to report the Army 
Bill just as it was passed and vetoed, with 
the exception of the sixth or repealing sec- 
tion. Instead of this, a section is to be sub- 
stituted providing that no money appropri- 
ated in this act is appropriated for or shall 
be used to pay the subsistence, equipment, 
transportation, or compensation of any por- 
tion of the army of the United States to be 
used as police force to keep the peace at the 
polls at any election in any state. 

Mr. Clymer offered an amendment pro- 
posing to provide heavy penalties against 
the sending of any soldiers to any place of 
election. 

Senator Bayard arose, and declared that 
the Democratic party is conservative and 





must carry out its measures in accordance 


with law and order, The people had re. 
called it to power because they had tired of 
the arbitrary and revolutionary course of 
the Republicans. 

Fiery Mr. Blackburn was eager to fight it 
out on that line, provided no concession 
was made to Hayes, 

General Joseph E. Johnston, of rebel 
fame, said that the President had the right 
to order the troops anywhere, and that theix 
subsistence and pay were allowed, no mat- 
ter where they were. He would support 
more stringent legislation; but he was not 
willing to refuse supplies to the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Reagan, of Texas, was in favor of the 
most terrible determination; and as for 
Sammy Cox, he went all to pieces with 
wrath and malice. 

He, Sammy himself, would teach the 
White-House Fraud that the Democratic 
party was not to be trodden under foot; and 
he would never surrender—never. 

Meanwhile, nothing has happened half 
so good for the Republican party as 
this senseless fuss of the Democrats. 
It has made Republicans forget their 
own dissension and drawn their opposing 
wings together into a unit; while in a 
like ratio it has lessened the confidence and 
respect of the Democrats in each other, 
Success to a party is born only of union. 
When the Democrats needed it the most 
they split asunder. When above all things 
they wanted harmony and a leader, they 
lost both. They are mighty in orators and 
in warriors, fermenting, wrestling in oppo- 
site directions. The eagle-eyed leader, 
with gaze fixed onthe sun—he is not in 
all the ranks of the Democrats, Mean- 
time, despite themselves, they are but waves 
beating on the rock—in the White House. 

How little they meant to do it! Yet they 
have done what they would never have con- 
sented to do—left Mr. Hayes to show him- 
self a power for right, not might. As smil- 
ingly amiable as ever, we hear no more 
about the weakness of the President’s ver- 
tebre or his willingness to bless the South, 
solely because everybody has found out that 
he will do as he sees fit, do as he thinks 
right, despite his own smiles or the loudest 
howls of the “‘ stalwart” Republican or the 
uncivilized Democrat. Besides, he seems 
to thrive on ‘‘ malaria” (whose chosen bed 
is supposed to bein the rear of the White 
House), on the stabs inflicted by his friends 
and the tomahawk wounds of his enemies; 
for he is at least a third larger man in per- 
son than when he came here. He looks well- 
fed and well-bred; and his face is smiling 
and serene, as if every night he slept the 
sleep of the just. At least, thus he looked 
to your friend, as she encountered him and 
Mrs. Hayes, under one umbrella, walking 
from Foundry Church. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 5th, 1879. 








THE STORY OF CLOTILDE DANA- 
ROSCH. 


BY H. H 








Poor CrotmpEr! I know not why I tell 
the story of her life. I am conscious of a 
strange reluctance to tell it, and yet Iam 
irresistibly impelled to do so. I found an 
old photograph of her the other day, and 
the face has haunted me ever since. It is as 
serious, earnest, tender, and true as she was 
herself. Alas! why should such a nature 
have been condemned to suffer so deeply for 
the faults of others? 

When I first saw Clotilde, she was sitting 
alone in a sheltered corner of the colonnade 
at Ischl. It was near noon; the lost of the 
red-faced musicians had long ago picked up 
his little black case and roll of music and 
departed. The colonnade was nearly de 
serted. Even old Marie, the best known of 
all the venders of goat’s whey, had packed 
up her tray of curious carved cups and 
gone; only two or three superannuated old 
men were left, warming their shrunken legs 
on the sunny side of the portico, The 
sight of a young and beautiful woman 
sitting here unattended was so novel that 
I involuntarily slackened my walk and 
studied her face. Its expression of un- 
fathomable sadness touched me profoundly. 
Her eyes were fixed on the distant moun- 


tains with the look of one intently watch- | 


ing for something. I could not find in her 
features the least clue to her nationality. 





She had the fair skin and rosy tints of an 
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English girl; but her eyes were most un- 
mistakably {talian eyes—black and soft and 
full of wistful yearning, as only Italian 
eyescan be, Her hair, which fell in care- 
less curls on her neck, was of a brilliant 
golden yellow. She did not seem to be 
more than sixteen years old. Her youth,her 
beauty, her evident sorrow, together with 
her unprotected situation in this public 
place, filled me with wonder and solicitude. 
I was slowly coming to the resolve that I 
would address her, when I’saw two men 
rapidly approaching her; at the sight of 
whom she sprang to her feet, turned first 
red, then pale, and sank back into her chair} 
The elder of the two men I knew well. It 
was my good old Doctor Braumiiller, the 
kindest and best of all the Ischl doctors. I 
had betaken myself to him solely on the 
guide-book’s statement that he spoke En- 
glish; my French and German sufficing only 
to the barest necessities of communication 
with landlords and waiters, and not being 
in the least adequate to the daily recital of 
the daily varying symptoms of the trouble- 
some malady which I was seeking to drown 
out-in the Ischl waters, Doctor Brau- 
miler was called ‘‘Doctor Hans” by all 
of his patients who knew him well. He 
had also another name, which came to him 
oddly enough. His father was a Wallachian 
Jew, and had undertaken to move his 


family into Austria quite too near the time’ 


at which young Hans was destined to ap- 
pear in the world. It was in the winter 
time; the Danube was as rough as the 
British Channel at its worst, and poor Mrs. 
Braumtiller, what with sea-sickness and fa- 
tigue, was so overcome by the journey that 
she was seized with labor-pains almost im- 
mediately upon landing at Orsova, and 
Master Hans, a fine, lusty, noisy infant, was 
actually born in a market-shed on the 
banks of the river. One whole week they 
had to lie there in quarantine; and both 
mother and child nearly died of it. But 
they pulled through; and in memory of the 
experience the boy was baptized ‘Hans 
Orsova Braumiiller.” Quite too big a name 
for the size of the good little man, who, in 
consequence of poor food and all sorts of 
hardships in his youth, had so stunted a 
growth that he but just escaped being a 
dwarf. His heart was as big, however, as 
his body was little, and his soul was valor- 
ous and full of honor. All the poor loved 
and trusted him, and the rich and noble 
went to him with their secrets; and he had 
the same ready hand of help and voice of 
sympathy for all. The curé of the parish 
of Ischl was Doctor Hans’s most intimate 
friend. And when bigots caviled at his 
friendliness with a Jew, the cwré replied: ‘I 
find him a Jew such as Christ was. His 
life is more like the life of our Saviour than 
any life I have ever seen. I would ye were 
all such Jews.” 

The stranger who was leaning on Doctor 
Hans’s arm this morning was avery young 
man, evidently.a German. His face was 
florid, his hair,eyebrows, moustache, all of 
one monotonous, dull sandy color; his fea- 
tures were insignificant, but were redeemed 
and kindled by a pair of dark blue eyes, 
which were startlingly keen and piercing in 
their gaze. He was talking with Doctor 
Hans in an excited manner. The Doctor's 
eyes were bent on the ground. They passed 
so near me I could have touched them with 
my hand; but Doctor Hans did not see me. 
As they passed, I heard him say in Ger- 
man: 

‘Be calm, Otto; be calm. You must be 
calm.” 

I could not understand the young man’s 
reply; but his clenched hands and flashing 
eyes left no room to doubt as to its nature. 
When they reached the spot where the 
beautiful girl was sitting, she rose again, as 
she had done at the first sight of them, with 
great agitation of manner. Doctor Hans 
took one of her hands in both his, and, bend- 
ing over her,said a few words in a low tone. 
Then, with a meaning glance at the young 
man, he walked slowly away. The young 
man seated himself by the girl’s side and 
gazed into her face, without speaking. If 
he had thrown himself on his knees before 
her, the posture could not have expressed 
more passionate adoration than did his gaze 
and his attitude now. Presently he began 
to talk in a low tone, and I saw the girl pass 
her hand rapidly over her eyes, as if to 
brush awsy or to check tears, I crossed to 


‘all that you will tell me. 





the other side of the colonnade, where little 


Doctor Hans was pacing slowly up and 
down, his hands crossed behind his back, his 
face anxious and unhappy. When he saw 
me, he started, and exclaimed: 

‘What! You here, at this hour? What 
means it, then?” and he glanced involun- 
tarily across at his friends. 

‘Doctor Hans,” said I, ‘“‘I have been 
watching that beautiful creature. Just as 
you came up,I was on the point of speaking 
to her, she seemed in such distress. Who 
is she and what does it all mean?” 

‘‘Hush! hush!” he exclaimed. ‘It is I 
who do wrong. It is not right that she is 
here; but I watch, I watch all the time. 
You see that she is not alone. It will not 
be long; and it is the last time. Yes, it 
shall be the last time. I have said it!” cried 
Doctor Hans, speaking louder and striking 
his gold-headed cane hard against the 
ground. ‘‘ Will you not go away?” he con- 
tinued, looking appealingly inmyface. ‘I 
will explain. I will to you all tell. I wish 
not that the poor child be seen at this hour. 
You have a good heart. You care for her 
have sorrow.” 

When Doctor Hans was excited his En- 
glish always grew more and more broken. 
Habitually he spoke it with a singular force, 
if not accurately. 

“Certainly,” I replied. ‘‘ I will walk on. 
I have not the least desire tointrude. I had 
observed the young lady closely, only be- 
cause I thought she might need help.” 

‘‘Ach! but it must not be that you are 
now offended,” cried Doctor Hans, sensitive 
as a child to a tone or look, and detecting 
in my manner a shade of unwonted reserve, 
of which I was hardly conscious, ‘ Ach! 
but you are not to speak in that tone. It is 
not that you would intrude. It is I that ask 
if you are not so good as to help that the 
child have shelter for a few minutes here; 
that she shall be spare that a stranger see 
her face. Ach, Gott! but she is weeping 
now. Fool that I am, to permit that he see 
her. Iam old fool! old fool!” and the poor 
man wrung his hands and made an irreso- 
lute movement toward the young couple. 
Then, suddenly taking my arm and speaking 
in a calmer tone, he said: ‘‘ No. You shall 
not go. You shall walk here with me for a 
moment. Itis that you will not look on 
the child’s grief? Ach! it is a holy sorrow. 
And she, she is one angel. Do you not see 
in her face that she is an angel? And me, 
me, I loved her since she was so high as 
this,” stooping and indicating by his hand 
the hight of a mere infant. ‘‘I loved her 
since she was little like that; and’ yet I do 
now pray every day, in the morning and in 
the night, that she may die, that she may 
suffer no longer.” 

Every word that he said deepened my 
interest in the beautiful girl, and my impa- 
tience to hear her sad story. But I felt in 
stinctively that the sight of a stranger walk- 
ing with Doctor Braumtller at this moment 
might possibly add a slight annoyance to 
her already great distress; and as we reached 
the furthest corner of the colonnade I said: 

** Good-bye, Doctor. 
here. Will you come to my rooms to-night? 
Iam full of sympathy for the beautiful 
young girl, and shall be impatient to hear 
I already am her 
friend from once looking into her soul-full 
eyes.” 

“Yes, yes. I will to you tell it all. I will 
come,” replied the Doctor. ‘‘ Farewell, I 
will come,” and, turning quickly on his heel, 
he resumed his sentinel-like pacing up and 
down the colonnade. 

That evening, just as the twilight was 
darkening into dusk, Doctor Hans entered 
my room. I wassitting at an open window, 
below which was a thick copse of firs. My 
lodgings were in the wildest and most pic- 
turesque spot in wild and picturesque Ischl. 
From one window I looked off toward the 
mountains; from the other down into this 
thick grove of firs. That morning I had 
bought from one of the shepherd lads a 
great bunch of Alpine roses and other wild 
flowers, and this was standing on the win- 


dow-sill; and as the moist night-air floated 


into the room it came laden with the spice 
of the firs and the fragrance of the blossoms. 
I rose to light the candles. 

‘Oh! ist us not have light,” said Doctor 
Hans. ‘‘It is like a blasphemy— No, how 
do yousay? Itis like a profanation—that 
is the word I mean—to bring a candle that 


I will leave you, 





burns into such air as this, Before long 
there will be moon. Let us talk in this 
beautiful and sweet-smelling darkness.” 

He seated himself close by my side at the 
narrow window and leaned his head against 
the casement, Neither of us spoke for some 
minutes, At last he said, with a sigh: 

‘*Had she not the face of an angel, the 
young girl you saw this morning?” 

‘*Indeed, she had,” I replied. ‘“‘ And Iam 
most impatient to hear her story. You 
promised to explain all to me to-night, you 
know.” 

“Yes, yes,” the old man said, sadly. ‘‘I 
did promise. I will tell you all. Itis no 
harm. There is nothing which is wrong. 
Only all is misfortune; misfortune to my 
poor Clotilde. I pray God she may die.” 

I will not try to tell the story in Doctor 
Hans’s own words. Much simpler and 
more graphic than mine, they would yet be 
almost impossible to transcribe accurately. 
In parts of the narrative he became so ex- 
cited that his English was hardly intelligi- 
ble. At moments he even relapsed, without 
knowing it, into German or French. The 
story began many years back; years before 
Clotilde was born. 

“It is twenty years old—twenty, twenty- 
five, I know not but more, this misfortune, 
this sin of others which pursues my Clo- 
tilde,” said Doctor Hans. ‘‘ Ach! but God 
does not forget; and he makes suffer to 
the third and fourth generation. If I were 
God, I would not so do. Each man should 
for his own sin suffer, and not for any other. 
It is not just. I know not if I am to be for- 
given for these words; but they are in my 
heart all time this last year, since I see my 
Clotilde.dying, when she might live. And 
she has never sinned, not even in her 
thoughts, since she was born. She is an 
angel.” 

Some twenty-five years previous, Doctor 
Hans had attended a large medical conven- 
tion in Vienna. During his stay there a 
friend of his who had the good or ill fortune 
to have a large practice in the families of 
the nobility, had taken him to a ball given 
by a Baron Danarosch. It was Doctor 
Hans’s first experience of the kind. The 
beauty of the noble women, of their jewels, 
of their damasks and laces, the splen- 
dor of the apartments through which he 
moved—all was like a dream to the simple- 
minded Ischl doctor. He had attended upon 
noblemen in Ischl; but sick noblemen in 
watering-place lodgings were by no means 
fair representatives of their class. Doctor 
Hans was bewildered, dazzled, and never 
forgot the scene. As he recounted the 
events of the evening to me, the very tones 
of his voice were full of a triumphant de- 
light. Among all the beautiful women 
there, the Baroness Danarosch was pre-emi- 
nent. 

‘‘Never in this world have I seen so 
beautiful face, never,” said Doctor Hans. 
‘“‘There has never been one so beautiful. 
Even when you knew she was one devil, 
she would still be most beautiful in your 
eyes.” 

‘‘She could not have been more beautiful 
than your Clotilde,” I ventured to say. 

Doctor Hans shrugged his shoulders 
impatiently. ‘‘Ach!” he said, ‘‘no man 
would look for one-quarter second at my 
Clotilde, if she were by side of her mother, 
even to-day.” 

“‘Her mother!” I exclaimed. ‘It is not 
possible! How is it you call her your Clo- 
tilde?” 

‘Have patient! Have patient!” cried he. 
“Tt is long story yet. You shall see all.” 

Only a few weeks after Doctor Hans had 
returned to Ischl he had received a letter 
from his Vienna friend, telling him of the 
death of the Baron Danarosch and giving 
him the most startling details of the dead 
Baron’s character and antecedents. A few 
days before his death, he had been detected 
in false play at the Casino, and had, in con- 
sequence, been shunned and cut by all his 
acquaintances. His death was very sudden, 
and it was supposed, though not proven, 
that he had poisoned himself. It now came 
out that the Baroness had been his legal 
wife for but a short time and that all five of 
their children were illegitimate. Three of 
them, boys, were deaf and dumb. The 
other boy and the girl were of remarkable 
beauty. The only child which had been 
born after the marriage had died in infancy. 
The Baroness it seemed had been a governess 
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in the Baron’s family when he lived on his 
country estate in Russia. He and his wife, 
having lived together for several years 
without having any children, had finally 
adopted a little girl, and had written to 
Paris for a governess for her, A young 
and beautiful girl, herself the illegitimate 
child of an English lady of rank and an 
Italian painter, had been taken from a con- 
vent and sent to teach the Baron Dan- 
arosch’s adopted daughter. The Baron had 
fallen madly in love with her, had deserted 
his wife, his home, and had traveled all 
over Europe with her, presenting her every- 
where ashis wife. The very audacity of the 
deception wasits success, The heart-broken 
wife in the country home in Russia made 
no attempt to vindicate her rights. When 
she found herself dying, she sent a special 
messenger to her husband, imploring him 
to come and bid her farewell; but he bru- 
tally refused, caused himself to be notified 
by special courier of the instant she was 
dead, and was privately married to the 
governess before his wife’s body had been 
laid in the tomb. It was not surprising that 
such a man’s affairs were found to be in the 
most hopeless confusion. The Baroness 
and her five children were plunged at once 
into direst poverty. In despair, she jour- 
neyed into Russia, to seek help from the 
Baron’s family. Every door was shut in 
her face. During her absence the poor lit- 
tle children would have starved, except for 
the faithfulness of two old servants, who 
remained with them, cared for them, and 
actually begged for them, At last the 
Baron’s mother, a haughty and rich count- 
ess, relented, and offered her son's widow 
an annuity of six thousand francs a year, 
on the condition that she would give up all 
her children and never hold any communi- 
cation with them so long as she lived. The 
Baroness consented; but, when the time 
came for the separation, she plead so 
earnestly to be allowed to keep the young- 
est child, the girl, that this favor was finally 
granted. 

It was necessary to find~a guardian for 
these unfortunate children, worse t 
orphaned; and Dr, Hans was requested to 
undertake the charge. He journeyed again 
to Vienna, to perform this strange duty. 

*« Ach! little did I think,” he said, ‘‘ when 
T had been feasting in the Baron’s palace, 
that I should come in one year to take his 
boys and carry them like beggars, to find 
for them a home.” 

It was with the greatest difficulty that he 
could obtain passports for these fatherless 
and unfathered children. They were sub- 
jects of no country. From official to offi- 
cial poor Doctor Hans ran in perplexity. 

“‘They were like little apes,” he said. 
“The three deaf and dumb, they were full 
of malice and mischief. They tore their 
clothes and made noise like apes. But my 
heart did grow full of pity for them. They 
were outcasts in the world. They had no 
‘ fatherland,’ ” 

At last, after a tedious struggle with the 
Vienna authorities and a still more tedious 
struggle with the unmanageable children, 
Doctor Hans landed them all safely in 
Leipsic, where a sister of his was to take 
charge of them. 

For two years Doctor Hans knew 
nothing of the fate of the Baroness and 
the little girl she had kept with her. 
The children in Leipsic thrived and im- 
proved. Twice every year good Doctor 
Hans went to see that all was well with 
them. At the end of that time he received 
one day a letter from the old Countess 
Danarosch, asking him to go to Italy and 
reclaim the little Clotilde from her mother. 
The Baroness, it seemed, had gone from 
bad to worse, and was now leading a notor- 
ious life in Florence; and the child would 
be ruined if not separated from her. 

“‘T liked this journey much less than the 
other,” said honest Doctor Hans. ‘TI had 
that fear, which I could not tell you, that 
that woman set her eyes upon me. She was 
of that beauty of Satan that no man could 
say for himself what he would do. But I 
said: ‘I go. God will perhaps rescue the 
little one by my hands. He will also take 
care of me.’” 

Doctor Hans found the Baroness living in 
great state in Florence. She passed for a 
rich Russian widow; and, although her life 
was anything but a correct one, she still haé 
not Jost all semblance of position in society, 
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In his first interv'“w with her, Doctor 

. Hans found her inererable on the subject 

of the child. She would not give her up. 

No force, she said, should ever tear her 
from her arms. 

“She really did love the child, then?” I 
interrupted at this point in the Doctor’s 
story. ‘‘She was not wholly bad?” 

‘* Love!” exclaimed Doctor Hans. ‘Such 
woman as that have not right to open her 
mouth to say the name. She had love for 
Clotilde as she had for her very beautiful 
dog and her very beautiful ponies, which all 
people turned to look at and to say: ‘How 
beautiful are the Baroness Danarosch’s 
ponies!’ She took the child with her always 
to drive, dressed like an angel; and she had 
her sit on a low couch by her side, in her 
drawing-room, for picture, when all men 
should come in. Bah! she was making 
what we call trade of the beauty of the in- 
fant to help her own trade. And by and by, 
when the child would become old, she would 
not have her, to show that she herself must 
be old woman. Oh! I know very well she 
would push her away in the world when 
that time did come. She is devil, that 
woman.” 

The Doctor was at his wit’s end. To bring 
Russian authorities and Italian authorities 
into hermonious and intelligible working re- 
lations with each other, and recover Clotilde 
by legal process, would require months of 
time and be a matter of doubtful success at 
best. 

** Ach!” he said. ‘I stay that night in a 
small inn near by the Baroness’s lodgings; 
and I have no sleep all night. I think, 
think, think what I can do.” 

At breakfast, the landlord having observed 
that his guest had visited the Baroness’ 
lodgings the night before, began to make 
cautious inquiries of him as to her wealth. 
The conversation was so opportune, it gave 
Doctor Hans so good a key to his dilemma, 
that he had recollected it verbatim, and 
told it-with chuckles of satisfaction. 

hike minute Be Pecan I slap my 

The table, endl said to myself: 

i, here is the weapon God 
ty tat Philistine wo- 
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~ “The Baroness is very rich lady. Is she 
not the Baroness Danarosch?” the landlord 
had asked, with an ill-concealed anxiety in 

his tone. 

“Oh, no!” replied Doctor Hans, non- 
chalantly. ‘‘She has not a franc to her 
name, except a small annuity.” 

The landlord uttered an exclamation, 
which was like a groan. ‘‘ Jesu Maria!” he 
cried. ‘‘Then Iam aruined man!” And, 
running to a high escritoire in the corner of 
the dining-room, he pulled out a roll of 
bills, and, with trembling hands and voice, 
laid one after another on the table, saying: 
"Behold, Signor, this, and this, and this!” 
till he had strewed the entire table with the 
bills. ‘‘One cannot distress so beautiful 
and noble a lady, and she did always say to 
me that it was but for a little time that she 
had no money; that she would soon have 
so much that she would make festa for all 
of us who served her well.” And the poor 
man fairly danced round the table, in his 
agitation. Doctor Hans took up one of the 
bills and examined it. It was for suppers 
served in the Baroness’s apartments. 

“You have furnished meals to this lady, 
then?” he said. 

“‘Oh! no, Monsieur. I do not keep a res- 
taurant. The Baroness has her own serv- 
ant and keeps her own house. But she 
did tell me that, because her great estates in 
Russia were for a little time in some trouble 
in the law, she was forced now to live ina 
humble way in secret, in spite of her beau- 
tiful apartments; and that she could not 
keep so good cook as she had always been 
used to have, and she did die of mortifica- 
tion, when noble gentlemen came to sup 
with her, that she must give them such poor 
food. And it is only on such grand occa- 
sions that I have cooked and served for her 
these suppers.” 

«The ‘ grand occasions,’ as you call them, 
seem to have happened very often,” said 
Doctor Hans, sarcastically, looking at bill 
after bill, as he gathered them up. 

‘Oh! yes, Monsieur. The Baronegs‘en- 
tertains the very first noblemen of the city; 
and I have often heard them praise the sup- 
pers, as they have stopped here on their 
way Rome. It is an honor to serve a lady 








me I am ruined.” 

Doctor Hans added the amounts of the 
bills together, on the back of one of them. 

“‘Yes. I should think so,” he said, quiet- 
ly. ‘‘ You were a fool to trust any woman 
for such a sum.” ‘The total was two thou- 
sand francs. 

‘This is one-third of her entire income 
for a year.” 

The poor landlord wrung his hands. 

‘‘But I will see that you are paid. You 
shall have every franc,” continued Doctor 
Hans, putting the bills into his pocket. 
‘Only don’t trust her any more, Make her 
pay in advance. It is your only safe way.” 
And the Doctor was leaving the house, with- 
out listening to the padrone’s vociferous 
gratitude. On the threshold he halted and 
looked back. ‘‘I suppose this fine lady, 
who entertains such noble guests, must 
have many other debts. Is it not so?” 
“Oh! yes, yes, Signor! If you would be 
so good, also my brother, Biagio, just out- 
side the gates. He has a wine-cellar. The 
saints only know what number of bottles 
of wine Biagio has carried to her; and he is 
even now angry with me if I say she ought 
to pay to poor people, who must live.” 
“Ach!” said Doctor Hans, writing down 
in his memorandum-book the address of 
Biagio Marini, wine-seller. ‘‘I see! I see! 
It is an honor to serve such a beautiful 
lady.” 
“The Signor knows that never before 
was in Italy so beautiful a lady,” replied the 
landlord; ‘‘ nor in the world.” 
“No, nor in Hell, till she gets there,” 
growled Doctor Hans, as he walked away. 
And the poor landlord, true Italian at heart, 
no doubt, retreated to his kitchen to condole 
with his wife over the misfortunes of the 
poor, dear, beautiful Baroness, who was not 
rich, after all, and who was in some dread- 
ful way in the power of this bear of a Ger- 
man, who had gone off with all their bills 
in his pocket and would see that they were 


paid. 
(To be concluded next week.) 





PSALM I. 


BY THOMAS DRIFFILL, 


BLEssED is he that walketh not in ways 
Of men that are ungodly ; whose delight 
Is in the law of the Lord, and day and night 
He meditates His law and gives Him praise. 
He shall be like a tree that has his place 
By the full-flowing streams; in season right 
That bringeth forth his fruit, nor ’dureth 
blight ; 
And what he doeth shall prosper all his days, 
The ungodly are not so; but quick are fanned 
Away, as chaff is driven before the wind ; 
And, therefore, they in judgment shall not 
stand. 
Nor with the rigteous come those who have 
sinned. 
For the _ knoweth the righteous man; but 
) 


That wicked is shall perish utterly. 








WHAT IS POETRY? 


BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 





I was once riding alone over the mountains 
of Durango, in North Mexico, when I was 
overtakened by what I thought to be a band 
of robbers. There was no escaping them— 
there was but this one mountain-road climb- 
ing up the back of the great, steep, rugged 
mountain; and so I did the best I could— 
joined them and fell into conversation with 
the leader, half expecting all the time to be 
murdered. 

At last, as we climbed the lofty summit 
and looked down over the rich valley, with 
its cool waters winding through it, this 
black, hard-looking Mexican reined his mule, 
lifted his hat, and, looking over the valley, 
exclaimed: ‘‘Que hermosa /” ‘‘ How beauti- 
ful.” I felt no fear after that. We slept to- 
gether that night; and he told me, this man 
who could not read told me many pretty 
things for my book. 

To these poets; these lovers of the beauti- 
ful; these silent thinkers; these mighty 
mountaineers, far away from the rush and 
roar of commerce; these men who have room 
and strength and the divine audacity to 
think and act for themselves—to these men, 
who dare to have heart and enthusiasm, 
who love the beautiful world that the Crea- 
tor made for them, I look for the leaven 
of our loaf. 

The mighty march of the seasons is per- 





haps the sublimest poem in Nature. The 








who has such guests, But if she donot pay 








blowing clouds, with their fringes of fire; the 
forked lightning, darting at invisible demons 
in the heavens—all the elements are awful 
in their beauty and every movement in the 
air is a miracle. 

Then, on the earth, the flashing fields of 
yellow wheat; the tall and tasseled corn; the 
woods with the hues of autumn; the scar- 
let beach tree; the burning bush where 
Moses saw the face of God—this is poetry. 
Would you like to know the secret of 
happiness—a secret that no navigator ever 
brought from the sea; a secret that no mer- 
chant prince was ever rich enough to pur- 
chase? I will tell you. The secret of happi- 
ness is the appreciation of the beautiful in 
Nature; the appreciation of God’s unwritten 
poetry. Ah! you are disappointed. You ex- 
pected me to tell you how to make a for- 
tune, how to be famous. Do not be mistaken. 
The secret of happiness is the love of the 
beautiful; the secret of happiness is the 
appreciation of unwritten poetry. 

It has been my singular fortune to meet 
and mingle with many famous men. I have 
sat at great men’s feet. They have not, asa 
rule, found the secret of happiness; nor have 
they been able to purchaseit. None of them 
have seemed so happy, to me, as that old 
white-headed Negress, with the broken flow- 
er-pot, by the Potomac. 

How good is the good God! For beauty is 
as free for us all as the winds of heaven. 
But you say you cannot appreciate beauty. 
Have you tried? Have you tried as hard to 
appreciate the beauty of a field asto possess 
it? Have you tried a hundredth part as 
hard to appreciate beauty as you have to 
accumulate wealth? Have you given the 
subject one hour aday? one minute a day? 
Have you ever thought of it at all? If you 
have, you are just that much happier than 
the wealthiest man I ever met. But you 
cannot read the sybil books of Nature while 
you are counting your coins. 

Nature is a jealous god. Man is strong; 
but he cannot hold the four winds in his 
hand at once. He is very tall; but he can- 
not pluck the stars standing on the ground. 
Bring a wild savage into your library, and 
let him look at your books. Of what good 
are they tohim? The beauty, the valor, the 
virtue that is chronicled there, the mighty 
deeds—they are, indeed, a sealed book. He 
does not even know the alphabet. It would 
take him five, ten, twenty years to master 
the mysteries of these works of man. Well, 
Nature’s book too has an alphabet, and we 
are even more blind and helpless than that 
savage, for he has read and does understand 
the book of Nature, from which the books 
of men were all copied; while we, proud, 
blind, and vain of our knowledge of the 
books of men, know nothing of the source 
of all. Were I a great preacher, speaker of 
any kind, I would make it my mission to 
teach this one lesson to America—the love 
of the beautiful. Then would I teach the 
true poetry, and my country would be a 
race of poets. We would then be a happy, 
religious, contented, and cultured people; 
instead of a race of vulgar and suspicious 
money-getting merchants, with our laws of 
bankruptcy and splendid system of annual 
failures. Where is Tyre, Thebes, Babylon? 
They were capitals of commerce, but they 
gave the world no poet. They very properly 
perished from the earth, all but in name. 
And but for the poets of Jerusalem not even 
their names would have reached us. 

Jerusalem is, indeed, a city set upon a 
hill. Her sublime poets—another name for 
prophets—her lovers of the beautiful, have 

made her the center of the universe. 

Little Greece to-day spreads broader over 
the map of your mind than all Europe, Asia, 
and Africa together, save Jerusalem. 

Why? Because she was a lover of the 
beautiful; and she, therefore, had poets to 
give expression to that love of beauty. . 

We take lessons in French at school, in 
art, in literature, a thousand things; a thou- 
sand lessons from the books of men, but not 
one lesson from the book of Nature. 

Are our fathers afraid that we will not 
build our commercial Tyre fast enough? 

Are they afraid, if they teach us to look 
into the heavens for the beauty of the stars, 
we will forget to look into the mud for 
money? 

Get acquainted with the world you live 
in. It will seem better and more beautiful 
as you get acquainted with it. 





I saw a student at Dartmouth College 
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last year walking in the forest, with his face 
to a book. It was an insult to Nature. The 
mighty, mossy trees there, reaching their 
long, strong arms in silent eloquence, were 
despised. He could not read his book there; 
nor did he love Nature, or he would not 
have attempted it. Phat student walking 
there may in time fill his memory; but his 
heart will be forever empty—his heart will 
be as cold and empty as a dead man’s 
hand. 
To me the grandest poem on earth is 
night in a deep half-tropical forest. There 
is nothing so mighty, so Miltonic as this, the 
myriad voice of night. 
When I was living in the Southern Sierras, 
one of your great preachers came that way. I 
by chance got to talking with him about the 
voices and the noises of night high up on 
the mountains. He was honestly amazed, 
He said he thought the world slept for the 
night. I told him only man slept in the 
wilderness; but he would find the world 
very much awake if he would spend a night 
high up from the habitations of man. He 
was resolved to see. And so, with two 
blankets and two pistols, some bread and a 
bottle of provisions, we climbed up the 
steep, timbered mountain a mile above any 
habitation. We spread our blankets under 
a mighty tree. We saw the day fade and 
die on the far forked snow-peaks, and its 
ghost came down in darkness and covered 
us with its wings. The first thing we heard 
was a great, black bug, that came buzzing 
along. It struck the bark of the tree and 
fell down on the Doctor’s blanket. Nothing 
dangerous ina bug. The Doctor was de- 
lighted. He caught it up; classified it with a 
Latin name, big enough to kill it; put a pin 
through it, and resolved to keep it as @ 
specimen and trophy of the night. Sud- 
denly far across on the other mountain-side 
there rose the howl of a hundred wolves; 
then a thousand wolves high above us on 
the mountain-top made the woods tremble. 
The Doctor was not a bit frightened. He only 
sat up a little closer to me and whispered 
gently that he thought it was going to rain. 
Then a broad-winged bird, a black owl, 
struck in the boughs above us, as if he meant 
to tear down the tree. ‘‘I am subject to 
rheumatism,” said the Doctor, ‘‘and I don’t 
want to get wet.” Then there came @ 
crash! A great grizzly bear, that evidently 
had business in somebody’s hog-pen, tore 
down through the bush and woods, on his 
way to the settlement. Possibly the Doctor 
wanted that bear for a specimen also; for 
he sprang up, forgot his bug, and started for 
the nearest house. 

He should have waited to see the moon 
come wheeling up and out of the Sierras, 
white and vast as the snow-peaks, she laid 
her broad bare shoulders to, the white 
clouds; dragging the dark pines; to hear the 
far, faint call of the night-birds, the beasts— 
the thousand notes in the poetry and song 
of Nature at night. 

I would say: Learn to read the book of 
Nature every day around you—all is open 
before you; and then the books of men 
will be simple things, for the greater in- 
cludes the less. 

Love and comprehend beauty; for then 
you will love and comprehend the world. 

*The Vendome Column of France is 
mounted by the figure of a mighty soldier; 
the colossal figure of a sailor looks down 
through the smoke of London from Trafal- 
gar Square; but the poet and the painter, 
the lovers of the beautiful, look calmly 
down upon you from the high niches of 
Italy; and to which of these lands does the 
heart turn most tenderly? 

This love of the beautiful, another name 
for poetry—this worship of the beautiful—is 
the best that isin us. Study it every day, 
when you walk, when you ride, when you 
rest by the roadside, The flight of a bird, 
gracefully drooping, whirling through the 
air; the shape and tint of a single autumn 
leaf; the sweet curled moon in the heavens; 
the still far stars; the presence of a proud, 
pure woman; the lifted face, the lovely 
lifted face, as she looks into space for God. 

If you will take the pains to consider this 
a moment—and you ought to give it years of 
consideration—you will find that all things 
are beautiful, or trying to be beautiful. The 








sea, everything is struggling all the time 
for some expression of beauty. 





The law of the beautiful is as general and 


whole earth, all things in the earth or in the: 
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as absolute as the law of gravitation. You 
may drop the vilest piece of earth on the 
roadside as you pass. You come along 
next year, and find it giving some expression 
of beauty in little flowers, or tall, strange 
weeds, or little mosses, that lift a thousand 
perfect spears and spangles from out its 
velvet carpet. 

Yet you cannot come to love the beautiful 
in a day, or to understand Nature utterly 
after having forgotten her from your birth. 

You shall not rush into her temples with 
soiled hands and benumbed soul, and be 
glad. She will cast you out, if you attempt 
it. On entering the mosque at Constanti- 
nople, they made me take off my shoes, bow 
my head, and be silent in this temple of 
man. How much more sacred are the 
temples of Nature! Democratic and ac- 
cessible as she is, she must have at least 
something of the respect we pay to man. 
You must pass into her temples by degrees. 
It is a half-life’s journey to her heart from 
the outer door where you must leave your 
shoes as you enter. 

It is so refreshing to hear a young miss 
talk of the beauties of Nature, with her 
mouth full of sandwich, as she laughs and 
takes honest delight with her young friends 
at the picnic. I like her. She is honest, 
she is impulsive, she is good. I reach her 
my hand, and I would like to lift her 
higher; but her prattle is profanity. She 
has been shut up in a school-house all 
her life. She talks of the beauty of Nature 
because it is getting to be the fashion. She 
could not tell a paw-paw leaf from the leaf 
of a poplar. She would walk with her lover 
in a field, praising the color and texture of 
the weeds and grasses under foot, and then 
as likely as not sit down in a nest of nettles. 

No, you cannot walk the moment you are 
born upon earth. You cannot swim without 
some effort. You cannot read even the books 
of imitative man without long and patient 
study. Pray, do not be so vain as to 
imagine you can read the books of Nature 
any more easily, after your long neglect of 
her. 

You must ascend a mountain step by step. 
Wealth will not help you. I imagine, indeed, 
the less gold you have to carry on your 
shoulders as you climb up the hight the 
less trouble you will have in the ascent. 

The life of a great, good man is a poem, 
written or unwritten, All life is poetry, be- 
cause life is beauty, and the world is one 
vast unwritten poem. When you go out in 
the world at night, lift your face to the 
storm, or to the still far stars, and be glad. 
They are poetry. ‘‘ When the morning stars 
sang together.” There is more gold in a 
single little star than in all the dirt of the 
earth. 

A storm is so beautiful! Listen to the 
winds and love them. They are just fresh let 
loose from the hand of God. Love the 
tranquil summer, the golden autumn; the 
curled moon overhead and the rustling 
leaves under foot. In the depths of winter 
lift your face to the pure white snow, for 
every flake is a palace for a fairy. And 
love the rushing rain; the great white, 
beautiful, high-born rain. 

See beauty, grandeur, goodness in all 
things; for this is poetry, so free for all. 
And the lovers of the beautiful world are 
brothers and sisters; they are the true poets 
of the universe. 
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EDITH FREEMAN. 


BY E. 8 WHITTEMORE, ESQ. 








At 8 o'clock on the morning of Thurs- 
day, May 1st, 1879, there was a murder 
committed in the little village of South 
Pocasset, in the County of Barnstable, 
Mass., and, with its accompanying circum- 
stances, exhibits it as one of the most ex- 
traordinary on record; the killing of Edith 
Freeman, a beautiful girl of five summers, 
by her father, Charles F. Freeman, an Ad- 
ventist, who, led by blind faith and small 
reason, regarded himself as a second Abra- 
ham, commanded to sacrifice a second 
Isaac. 

This village of South Pocasset is a small 
rural port, looking out upon Buzzard’s Bay, 
to the westward. On one of the highest 
eminences stands a small Methodist meet- 
ing-house. Not many months ago there 
came to this locality Charles E. Brown, a 
young Second-Advent preacher, possessing 
more zeal than real wisdom. His preach- 








ing reached the ears of the good Methodists, 
and the seed Brown sowed took root in the 
hearts or heads of some of the worshipers, 
among whom was this slayer of his 
daughter, Charles’ F. Freeman. An in- 
ordinate degree of enthusiasm began rapid- 
ly to develop itself among all who fol- 
lowed Brown, until Charles F. Freeman 
was taken possession of; and, having no 
small degree of self-conceit, he began to 
believe that he was to figure as a marked 
man in the hands of Providence. He com- 
menced by interpreting the sacrifices in the 
Old Testament in their purely literal sense, 
as applicable and timely in the period in 
which we live; and his mind turned wholly 
to the wonderful and miraculous in the 
Bible. The subject of sacrifice especially 
claimed his zeal and belief. He dwelt on 
the Abrahamic covenant; the sacrifice of, 
or the willingness to do so, of his son Isaac. 
Finally he became possessed with the idea 
that another sacrifice of a like nature should 
now be offered up, to convince unbelievers; 
and that he was the person to make it and 
that it should be his dearest treasure. He 
prayed over it day and night for weeks. 
He read Flavius Josephus thoroughly. 
I now have before me the copy of 
Josephus which has been in the posses- 
sion of Charles F. Freeman for some time 
past. Some portions, from undoubted 
evidence in the work itself, he has read and 
pondered thoroughly. Many passages have 
been marked by him with a pencil, and all 
of them concern a sacrifice. In Books 5, 6, 
and 7 of the ‘‘Wars of the Jews”; in Book 
2 of Josephus against Apion; an extract 
concerning Hades; Dissertation first, con- 
cerning Jesus Christ and John the Baptist; 
and especially in Dissertations 2 and 8, con- 
cerning God’s command to Abraham to 
offer up Isaac for a sacrifice—all the fore- 
going passages are deeply marked by pen- 
cil, showing this to have been the para- 
mount topic on which his mind dwelt. 

Finally, during the morning of May 1st, 
at about 2 o’clock, Freeman awoke his wife, 
Hattie, and told her that his duty was made 
clear to him—that, as the result of his long 
praying, it was made a duty for him to sac- 
rifice Edith, their dearest earthly treasure. 
The wife replied that she could not give up 
her darling; but she began to pray over the 
matter. Finally, at the end of an hour’s 
prayer, she arose, and said to her husband 
that her mind had become reconciled to it, 
and that duty seemed to indicate that then 
was the time and Edith was the sacrifice to 
be made, Whereupon he sharpened a large 
knife, passed into the room where the 
precious little girl was sleeping, and, laying 
back the bed-clothing, just as Edith was 
opening her eyes to greet her father, he 
thrust the knife into her left side, passing 
through the lower lobe of the heart, and in 
an instant she passed from the sleep of life 
to the sleep of death. And then he said he 
was at peace, in the accomplishment of 
duty done. 

From all that I can learn from him and 
other sources, his idea was that he was des- 
ignated by God as a latter-day prophet and 
evangelist; that Edith was to be sacrificed 
by him; that she was to rise again after 
three days—namely, early Sunday morning, 
to correspond with the resurrection of our 
Saviour. Then he was to start on a mission 
to convince unbelievers; that Edith was to 
accompany him, and he was to proclaim 
that she was dead and is alive again; and 
Freeman would repeat to multitudes: If you 
believe not my words, then believe in this 
miracle, the resurrection of Edith, whereof 
I have a crowd of witnesses. In this way 
he proposed to conquer unbelief. 

In company with three others, I visited 
South Pocasset on May 3d, two days after 
the homicide, and learned from the Advent- 
ists themselves that at 3 o’clock in the after- 
noon of the day of the murder Freeman 
had about twenty invited guests or brother 
Adventists at his house, who came there on 
a special invitation of Freeman; and they 
informed me that, when Freeman invited 
them, he would add that he had a great rev- 
elation to make to them and he wanted 
them there to hear it. 

Freeman had so dazed or magnetized 
these people that they voluntarily followed 
his invitation, as if led by instinct. 

After the twenty Adventists had taken 
their seats at Freeman’s house, he arose with 
an uncommon mien or look of solemnity and 





began in the most reverent manner by rehears- 
ing biblical wonders and miracles. That, 
surrounding these great manifestations, 
God had greatly blessed the whole world. 
That he had been praying for light, and 
that the path of his duty might be made 
plain; and that, as the result of his praying, 
he had found out his duty, and he had done 
it. That he had tried to avoid doing it; but 
that he had been compelled to the perform- 
ance of it by a great burden resting upon 
him to make a sacrifice—the greatest he 
could make. He had made it, and it was 
now on the altar in the house. That he 
had sacrificed his dear child Edith. At this 
point all in the room were silent, save one. 
Mrs. Joseph Shurtleff spoke up and said: 
“Tt was the work of the devil!” 


That which renders this homicide unique 
and remarkable is that not only the perpe- 
trator of the deed is led by blind faith and 
fanaticism, but he has succeeded in dazing 
this whole body of Adventists, so that they 
approve of the deed, as well as Freeman. 


There is no wonder that one person in any 
sect should be led away from a course be- 
yond all doubt unsound in every phase of 
it; but what is surprising here is that all or 
nearly all of their opinion of the man Free- 
man and his deed coincide in justifying it, 
and they still claim that he is a Christian 
man and an example to follow; and even 
Freeman’s wife told me, on her way to jail, 
that what her husband had done was right, 
that she had no tears to shed at such a sac- 
rifice to God. 

I went to the cottage of Alden P. Davis, 
an Adventist, to see the remains of Edith 
Freeman. On our arrival, we saw several 
women looking from the window. I went 
to the front door, and, without ringing, 
Mrs. Davis opened the door, and, with some 
hesitation, invited me in. I inquired for 
Mr. Davis. She replied that he was “ very 
busy,” and said I would wait till he could 
seeme. At this point a door opened near 
me, and out stepped Mr. D. and greeted me. 
T learned from him before I left that, when 
he and wife saw us coming, with three 
others with me, Davis expected he was 
to be arrested, which may account for his 
being so busy. 

Davis gave us a long account of the 
affair, from beginning to the end; after 
which I told him we wanted to see the re- 
mains of Edith. We passed through the 
front entry and to the left into the parlor, 
in which is a bed. On the front side of it lay 
the remains of the beautiful Edith Freeman 
—her face like alabaster, lips sufficiently 
parted to show a fine row of white teeth, 
and fine tresses of light brown hair loosely 
thrown over her forehead—robed in a plain 
calico; and surely beauty in this case 
looked most adorned being unadorned. 
She lay there as if in sleep. 

On the following day (Sunday) she was 
buried from the little white church on the 
hill, and at these funeral exercises Davis 
attempted an eulogy or quasi defense of 
Freeman, holding him up as a Christian and 
aman who was following the Divine com- 
mand. But in his remarks he was inter- 
rupted and requested to desist, which he 
finally did. 

The funeral exercises were conducted by 
the Rev. Mr. Williams, the Methodist min- 
ister here. 

And, finally, the remains of Edith were 
consigned to a little grave in the yard ad- 
joining the meeting-house, where it over- 
looks the Bay, and will forever remain as a 
reminder to this and succeeding times that 
reason and common sense should never be 
given up, even when the greatest matters 
pertaining to the human soul are under 
consideration. 

Sanpwics, Mass, 
—_——— - re 

A GerMaN clergyman who was traveling 
stopped at a hotel much frequented by wags 
and jokers. The host, not being used to have 
a clergyman at his table, looked at him with 
surprise. The guests used all their artillery of 
wit upon him, without eliciting a remark. The 
clergyman ate ‘his dinner quietly, apparently 
without observing the gibes and sneers of his 
neighbors. One of them, at last, in despair of 
his forbearance, said to him: ‘‘ Well, I won- 
der at your patience! Have you not heard all 
that has been said to you?” “Oh, yes; but I 
am used to it. Do you know who I am?” 
‘*No, sir.” “ Well, I will inform you. I am 
chaplain of a lunatic asylum. Such remarks 
have no effect upon me.” 
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HAVE FINAL CAUSES DISAP- 
PEARED? 


4 Review in the “ Methodist Quarterly” of Professor 
Newcomb’s “ The Course of Nature,” 


BY D. D. WHEDON, D. D. 





Ir is a fact worth noticing by our scientific 
brethren that the wide public interest in the 
proceedings of their associations arises not so 
much from their purely scientific discussions as 
from their attempts at performance in philoso- 
phy or theology. Upon the facts of merely 
physical value, however conducive their de- 
velopment may be to human convenience, they 
could expatiate “‘ from July to eternity” with- 
out startling the world with excitement; but 
when some manifesto is issued crossing the 
higher interests of man’s nature and destiny, or 
the dealings of God with man, or of biblical 
authority, their audience-room is crowded, the 
reporters are all on the alert, and the news- 
papers ring the echoes to the four quarters of 
the civilized earth. It is thus that the scien- 
tistic haranguer is indebted to the religion he 
attacks for the reckless notoriety he attains, 
That notoriety is a premium upon scientistic 
(not scientific) irreligion. Hence at almost 
every meeting some ambitious performer 
mounts the scientific pedestal, and assumes to 
pronounce with scientific authority on any 
dogma of philosophy, biblicism, or theology 
he honors with his selection. The world is ex- 
pected to assent, for is it not Scrence that 
speaks? The latest grandiloquence of this 
kind is this present address by Professor New- 
comb ? 

Professor Newcomb’s grounds are very per- 
emptory and very exclusive. They amount to 
this: The entire course of Nature is a series of 
mechanical sequences, from which all interference 
from any outside causation is entirely excluded. 
Knowing the premises and the laws of the 
series, ‘‘ we can predict with unerring certainty 
what the result will be.” If we include the 
whole of Nature fn our field, no outside facts 
can come in; and her course, therefore, admits 
of being predicted with entire certainty from 
beginning to end.” 

Again, ‘‘ the mechanical theory of natural oper- 
ations, or, a8 it is sometimes called, the doc- 
trine of the uniformity of Nature, is generally 
acquiesced in by the mature thought of intelli- 
gent Christendom.” ‘It” [the school of 
science] ‘‘tells us that the whole course of 
Nature takes place in accordance with certain 
laws capable of expression in mathematical 
language’’; and he proceeds to deny any inter- 
ference whatever with the invariable sequences 
under those laws. This he calls, very truly, 
‘the mechanical theory of the course of 
Nature.” 

Again: “‘At each moment of time the state of 
the universe is the effect of the state which 
immediately preceded it, and is the cause of 
the one which immediately follows.” 

The special point here, let it be specially 
noted, is not so much what he includes as what 
he excludes. These mechanical sequences are 
universal and eternal, and no special inter- 
position from without ever has or ever will 
interrupt or vary them. He admits that back 
of the great machine there may have been a 
primordial cause of the whole; and at that 
back there is a belt where theism may come in. 
God can be admitted at the back door. But 
God must stay back. After the machine 
has started, he must hands off. So that the 
Professor is no atheist. And yet Darwinism, 
as he assures us, does affirm that the eye and, 
of course, everything else comes into existence 
without any design; and when Darwinism {s 
proved it will destroy all admission of inten- 
tionality in “‘the course of Nature.’’ And he 
assures us that, if the maintenance of unin- 
tended obedience to law, obedience excluding 
all “scrutable’”’ design, purpose, or object be 
atheism, then science {is rapidly tending to 
atheism. So that the Professor, and all science 
with him, vibrates on the brink of atheism. 
For, whatever he may be pleased to call it, all 
theology will pronounce the denial of inten- 
tionality to be blank atheism. A God without 
design is a dead-head, and no God at all. 

Now, we admit ‘‘the theory of the mechan- 
ical course of Nature,”’ positively ; but we do 
not admit the exclusion, negatively, of all in- 
terposition with that course from an external 
personality. The Professor tells us that he has 
carefully studied severa) volumes of eminent 
theologians, to ascertain, but has never been 
able to ascertain, whether they believed in said 
mechanical course of Nature or not. Of 
course, after the failure of several standard 
volumes to satisfy the Professor, it would be 
immodest for us to imagine that we can satisfy 
him; but we trust we can satisfy our readers 
not only as to what we believe, but as to the 
firmness of the ground on which our belief is 
founded. 

We say, then, that when he affirms the 
intrinsic, invariability of the course of Nature 
he is right. But when he affirms that no per- 
sonal will, whether divine, or angelic, or 
diabolic, or human, or animal, has ever inter- 
fered with the course of Nature under her 
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laws he commits a stupendous mistake. Ifa 
ball be flying in a straight line through the 
air, and a deft player hitsitarap and deflects 
its career to a slant, he has changed not a law 
of Nature, but the course of Nature’s sequences 
under her laws. He has effected a result 
which all Nature’s mechanical powers could 
not have accomplished. So intrinsically im- 
mutable do we hold those laws to be that we 
believe that from eternity to eternity the 
course of Nature could not have undergone 
such change without the introduction of a 
force from without. If a higher being, a holy 
Gabriel or a bad Samael, did the same thing 
as our ball-player, it would be called a miracle 
—a miracle not from any difference in the 
nature of the event, but in the rank of the 
agent. If the Professor extends his hand and 
rescues a drowning fly, he has interfered with 
Nature’s course just as much as Jesus did 
when he rescued the sinking Peter. To the fly 
both are alike miracles. 

This view discards the old theological defini- 
tion which says that ‘a miracle is a suspension 
of the laws of Nature.”’ It was, we believe, 
the eminent metaphysician, Dr. Thomas 
Brown, who first suggested that a miracle is 
simply the interposition of a new antecedent 
into the train of Nature’s sequences, thereby 
not suspending the law, but varying the con- 
sequents under the law. Dr. Mansell then 
made clear that this variation is called a mir- 
acle only when and because the interposed 
antecedent is furnished by a superhuman 
being. But the course of Nature may be as 
truly deflected by an animalcule as by an arch- 
angel. And truly this brings into view a 
stupendous amount of deflection of ‘the 
mechanical course of Nature.” George P. 
Marsh has written a book, which we have not 
read, showing the vast effects which human 
beings have produced on the surface of the 
earth. What an intinite number of the inter- 
posed variations of the interiorly invariable! 
And then think of the immeasurable amount 
of deflections achieved by the total amount of 
animal movements since the azoic period! It 
is, too, a most sublime thought that will is 
thus the sole, the great antithesis to Nature, 
And it isa most sublime contradiction, too, of 
the Professor’s doctrine that there is no deflec- 
tion of Nature’s course from without, and that 
the universe of the present moment is the 
exact physical sequence of that of the previous 
moment. 

As science, then, is limited to the affirmation 
of simply an intrinsic invariability of physical 
sequences, so the question whethera deflec- 
tion from an extrinsic source does occur is not 
a scientific, but a historical question. Napo 
leon’s career was a perpetual deflection of 
Nature’s physical invariability; but we know 
that fact not from science, but history, And 
so whether Jesus preformed a train of super- 
natural interpositions is a question of history. 
The decision depends upon historical testimo- 
ny, in which History may be aided by scientific 
criticism, but still makes her own decision. 
When Professor Newcomb denies that such 
facts have occurred, he is without the bounds 
of Science, and is affecting to decide a historic- 
al question, where historians are as authorita- 
tive as himself. We affirm, on the authority 
of history, that Nature’s courses are perpetual- 
ly deflected by human and animal will. And 
just as firmly we affirm, ou the same authority, 
that Nature’s courses are deflected by super- 
human will. It isa question which we do not 
propound to science. 

The Professor gives us some graceful but 
irrelevant pages picturing the uniform flow of 
Nature’s processes. Mr. Tyndall, in his 
“Fragments of Science,” also in his own fluid 
and richly-colored diction, followed the same 
course, and some of our readers may recollect 
our criticism on its unwisdom. Who doubts 
the uniformity of Nature’s laws? Certainly 
not the theologian; for the theologian’s very 
notion of a miracle, as an extraordinary event, 
presupposes the ordinary as its necessary 
antithesis. If all were miracle, there would be 
no miracle; just as, when the whole page is 
printed in Italics all Italic emphasis is lost. 
If the theologian’s eternal, omnipotent, and 
only wise God is a reality, there must be a 
divine plan, and, as he is eternal, an eternal 
plan. The laws of Nature must be his perma- 
nent volitions, and his eternity requires their 
permanence, This is old-fashioned theology, 
and we smile at the self-complacent lectures 
of the scientists aiming to impress us with 
this trite but divine old truth of the perma- 
nence of God’s laws upon Nature and the 
uniformity of Nature’s obedience to those 
laws. Theology taught those truths before 
Science was born. Even the miracle that 
crosses the orbit of the physical law is the act- 
ing of a higher law, the law of eternal reason 
in the divine mind, which moves with a larger 
orbit of uniformity all its own. So that the 
very miracle is fulfillment of law. Our phe- 
nomenal changes are based in the divine im- 
mutability, And to finite beings the uniformi- 
ty of these laws is the ground of all calculation 
and logic and rational intelligence, Without 





this uniformity of Nature’s course man could 
never calculate, reason, or form a plan of con- 
duct. These laws are the divine epistle from 
God to us. They are the mediators between 
the infinite mind and the finite mind, render- 
ing an intelligent world possible. But the 
extreme physical lawolatry that would imprison 
God in his own laws, or that would abolish 
God and let laws attempt to operate without 
their Divine Main-spring, or that would make 
the Divine Mechanist incompetent to intersect 
the course of the machine with the orbit of a 
higher nature, is not only ignoble, but con- 
tradictory to highest reason. 

But the Professor tells us that, so far as 
science is concerned, ‘final causes have, one 
by one, disappeared from every thicket that 
has been thoroughly explored.’’ We believe 
the statement to be manifoldly untrue. Taking 
final causes within the course of Nature as 
proofs of God, and we believe the common 
sense of mankind affirms, with Horace Bush- 
nell: ‘That all things around us are mind- 
molded is as certain as that there are things at 
all.””. The man who says the eye is not made 
to see with is ona par with the anti-geologist 
who says that the fossil remains of animals are 
mere spontaneous sports of Nature, which 
never had life. You cannot refute him. If he 
bas not the mental spring to grasp the plain 
truth, there is no help for it. If the ear, in 
primordial correlation with the tongue and 
vocal organs, in primordial anticipation of 
articulate speech impregnate with thought, and 
thence in view of human society, advancement, 
and history, is not a thicket where final cause 
still displays itself, then the fossil mammoth is 
only one of old earth’s nightmare dreams 
hardened into stone, 

And there is, too, many a special “thicket,” 
even within Nature’s courses, from which we 
suspect that, by dictate of universal common 
sense, God has not been expelled by science, 
Is not the molding of every human face per- 
formed by an immediate intelligent power, so 
that it possesses the expression of a true 
humanity and yet the special expression of 
individuality? Can science, Darwinian or not, 
explain how this specialty in universality is at- 
tained by any blind, natural, definite, molding 
power? Can science tell us how a tree, a 
maple for instance, can, apart from all intelli- 
gence, s0 shape its form, ahd put forth its 
branches, leaves, and fruit, as to remain in 
species a maple, and yet stay unlike any other 
one maple? Or in psychology, can any one 
show that a Divine Spirit cannot touch the 
springs of the will, shed special clearness upon 
the intellect, kindle the emotions, or reyenerate 
the soul? Or in physiolgy, can science affirm 
that an immediate intelligent power does not 
shape the human form, measure out its symme- 
tries, and pour into its organism at will the 
strength of a powerful manhood’? We have 
read a great many pages of Spencer, Tyndall, 
and Heckel about “heredity,” and the 
analogy of crystallization and corn-kernel to 
the human body, and the laws of similarity and 
variation in animal descent ; and we are entirely 
sure that you have but to fix these reasoners 
down to specific points, and you will find that 
ultimate specializations can be explained only 
upon an underlying intellective, intentional 
basis. There is not only a “thicket,” but a 
broad plain, an immense cosmos, from which 
the Almighty declines to be expelled. Yet here 
the scientific Professor, mounted on his infalli- 
ble tripod, puts on, perhaps, a tone of modesty, 
and replies: ‘‘But Science kuows no such 
underlying intelligence.’’ We reply: If Science 
is competent to know that force exists because 
she sees motion, why can she not see that 
intelligence exists when she sees the apparency 
of intelligently directed motion—that is, motion 
directed to clear intelligential results? We 
apprehend this unknowing is the fault not of 
science, but of the scientist. And our respected 
Professor may be well assured that the public 
mind will not be controlled by tripods; but 
will look for itself at facts and principles, and 
for itself will judge science and scientists. 
These professional annunciators, under athe- 
istical predispositions for the purpose of a sens- 
ation, will have their day and their reaction ; 
and in the light of that reaction God will hold 
his undisturbed throne upon the mind of man. 

Perhaps the pages of Science herself present, 
also, some special thickets from which God has 
not been expelled. Campbell, in his reply to 
Hume on miracles, adduced the necessity of 
man’s creation as an undeniable proof of 
miracle. In varied form his argument still 
remains, For, as deeply as excavating Geology 
has found man, she has found him a complete 
man. Geologically he springs into sudden ex- 
istence a full-grown humanity. And, by the 
geologic record, race after race of lower beings 
and of plants starts up with an epochal in- 
stantaneousness. How does Science know that 
there was no God in all these sudden, un- 
heralded inaugurations? Has ‘final cause dis- 
appeared’ from this “thicket”? Again, there 
was an azoic period, subsequent to which life 
commenced. Whence, then, was life? Here 
is still a much “explored” but uncleared 





“thicket.” In his earlier day Darwin thought 
that originally God may have breathed life into 
a few primordial particles. A miracle! Has he 
furnished any better solution since? 

We may now adduce some “thickets” of a 
non-scientific but historical character, from 
which it is not easy to expel a superphysical 
presence or deny an interruption in the chain 
of physical causations, Want of space limits 
us to an instance or two. 

Our first historical “thicket” is the phe- 
nomena in the Wesley family of rappings and 
other manifestations, from no corporeally 
human source, for months continued. They 
were examined under all conceivable theories, 
by the most skillful investigators, and set ill 
theories at defiance which did not admit their 
super-physical character. The invisible agents 
of those phonomena acted with intelligent 
reference to the treatment they received. They 
had a palpable influence in producing that 
supernaturalism in the character of John 
Wesley by which he became the apostle of the 
eighteenth century. They are unquestioned 
historical facts, facts irreconcilable with the 
theory of ‘‘ the mechanical course of Nature,”’ 
as excluding all supernatural interference. 
There are, therefore, intelligent beings, in- 
visible to man, who do, probably under certain 
permitting conditions, to us unknown, interpose 
in mundane affairs. 

Swedenborg was one night in Gottingen, 
sitting in a social company. Suddenly he 
arose, went out the door, and, after a while re- 
turning, announced to the company that a 
great fire was raging in Stockholm, Sweden, 
describing with particularity its extent. Three 
days afterward the news arrived confirming in 
every respect the statement of Swedenborg. 
The relator of this narrative is the philosopher 
Kant, who declared that there is no doubt of 
its truth. No science can either annihilate 
that fact or explain it on any theory of an un- 
interruptible course of lower physical nature. 

Our third “thicket’’ may seem of more 
doubtful character, and we adduce it only to 
suggest a solemn pause to skepticism, It is 
the historical fact of the awful thunders from 
heaven that saluted the declaration of the 
papal responsibility by the Vatican Council. 
It is thus related by the correspondent of the 
New York Tribune. He is describing the scene 
of the final vote on the infallibility question : 

“The names of the fathers were called over, 
and Placet after Placet (vote after vote) suc- 
ceeded, ad nauseam, But what a storm burst 
over the church at this moment! The lightning 
flashed and the thunder pealed as we have not 
heard it this season before. Every Placet 
seemed to be announced by a flash and term- 
inated by a clap of thunder. Through the 
cupolas the lightning entered, licking, as it 
were, the very columns of the Baldachino over 
the tomb of St. Peter and lighting up large 
spaces on the pavement. Sure, God was there ; 
but whether approving or disapproving what 
was going on no mortal can yet say. Enough 
that it was a remarkable coincidence, and so it 
struck the minds of all who were present. And 
thus the roll was called for one hour and a half, 
with this solemn accompaniment; and then the 
result of the voting was takento the Pope. The 
moment had arrived when he was to declare 
himself invested with the attributes of God; 
nay, a God upon earth. Looking from a dis- 
tance into the hall, which was obscured by the 
tempest, nothing was visible but the golden miter 
of the Pope, and so thick was the darkness that 
a servitor was compelled to bring a lighted 
candle and hold it by his side to enable him to 
read the decree by which he deified himself.” 

The next day after this blasphemous per- 
formance Louis Napoleon, as son of the 
Church, commenced war in behalf of the in- 
fallible supremacy against Protestant Germany ; 
and in less than three months took place the 
battle of Sedan, the prostration of France, the 
entrance of King Victor into Rome, and the 
downfall of the papal secular kingdom, which 
had stood ever since the days of Charlemagne. 
Such a combination of events may make the 
skeptic pause, and wonder whether the divine 
purpose may not, after all, be sometimes 
‘“‘serutable.” Such a view infringes no prin- 
ciple of science. It questions not the intrinsic 
immutability of Nature’s laws. It forgets not 
that thunder is electricity and that rain is 
condensed vapor. Not the less may thunder be 
God’s voice to man, and the pouring storms 
and the black darkness the tokens of bis 
wrath. God can use them all for the crisis, 
and all Nature’s course be otherwise left un- 
marred ; just as the air, cleft by the arrow, 
instantly closes its wound and retains no scar. 
We submit that special Providence is no con- 
tradiction to the intrinsic uniformity of 
Nature’s laws. 

We have given but a few such facts, simply 
from want of room. We can give abundance 
of them, of such a nature as to defy all adverse 
criticism. Not only in the books, but in our 
daily newspapers of the highest respectability 
facts showing super-mundane interference in 
mundane sequences are narrated with perfect 
explicitness by the most intelligent witnesses, 
published at the time and Re with the 
broadest notoriety, uncontradicted by any 
party and unexplained by any scientific pro- 
fessor. When we are told that Science “ can- 
not know” these facts, we reply that Science 
can be as obstinate an ignoramus as she 
pleases ; but she cannot expect that all history 
and the common sense of mankind will be 
ignoramus in her company, 





Sanitary, 


2 

AmonG the triumphs of American surgery 
and as illustrative, too, of the possibilities of 
clinical precision and applied science, the 
medical profession is always proud to refer to 
that operation which has saved the lives of 
over 2,000 women. It is now no longer ques- 
tioned that Dr. McDowell, of Kentucky, first 
performed ovariotomy, and begun the record 
of suceess, so ably followed up by Kirk, 
of Edinburgh; Atlee, of Philadelphia; and 
Peaslee, of New York. Others, too, have won 
gratitude and fame in the same life-service. 
On May 13th the State Medical Society of Ken- 
tucky assembled to erect a monument to his 
memory. The lamented Atlee was to have 
delivered the oration; but at his demise the 
invitation was extended to Prof. 8. D. Gross, 
who, as the Nestor of American surgery, might 
well represent any of the grand departments 
which he has so signally illustrated. The 
occasion was in every respect notable and the 
orator, always graceful and forceful, was at 
his best. But, with all the grandeur of his 
theme and the thrill of his panegyric, most 
notable of all for the future of humanity were 
his closing words. They are thus: 

‘“‘Young men of the Kentucky State Med- 
ical Society, listen to the voice of one who has 
grown old in his profession and who will 
probably never address you again, as he utters 
a as word of advice. The great question 
of the day is not this operation or that—not 
ovariotomy, or lithotomy, or a hip-joint ampu- 
tation, which have reflected so much glory upon 
Kentucky medicine; but preventive tcine— 
the hygiene of our persons, our dwellings, our 
streets—in a word, our surroundings, whatever 
and wherever they may be, whether in city, 
town, hamlet, or county, and the establishment 
of efficient town and state boards of health, 
through whose agency we shall be the better 
able to prevent the origin and fatal effects of 
what are known as the zymotic diseases, 
which carry so much woe and sorrow into our 
families, and often sweep like a hurricane over 
the earth, destroying millions of human lives 
in an incredibly short time. The day has ar- 
rived when the people must be aroused to a 
deeper sense of the people’s welfare and suita- 
ble measures be adopted for the protection, as 
well as the better development, of their phys- 
ical, moral, and intellectual powers. Thisis the 
great problem of the day; the question which 
you, as representatives of the rising genera- 
tion of physicians, should urge, in season and 
out of season, upon the attention of your fel- 
low-citizens; the question which, above and 
beyond all others, should engage your most se- 
rious thoughts and elicit your most earnest co- 
operation.”’ 

Such a testimony, from such a source, 
and supported, as it is, by that of many ofhers 
who have not been prominent as sanitari- 
ans, is itself both a testimony and an augury 
as to the status which states’ medicine ought 
and is certain to command. 

Nations are finding themselves forced to its 
exact consideration, because it is so insepara- 
ble from the civic welfare of the people. 

In our own country the last year has been one 
of wonderful progress in this great department 
of social science ; not so much of result as of 
defined plan and conferred power. The found- 
ations have been lain as never before—those 
that promise the superstructure will not disap- 
point us; for science, art, and practical ad- 
ministrative experience are conducting the 
advance. For years several of the state and 
city boards have been enacting and illustrating 
principles. The yellow fever stirred the pow- 
ers that be to the feeling that something ought 
to be done. The Richmond meeting of the 
American Public Health Association, held last 
November, was unsatisfactory to public opin- 
ion, because it did not forthwith announce 
both the cause and the cure of the epidemic. 
But those who were present and watched the 
inner force of the movement knew that a 
vis a tergo was pressing in the right direction. 
Its executive committee and the advisory com- 
mittee, representing the best talent and expe- 
rience of the country in sanitary matters, met 
at Washington, in January, and projected the 
plan which formed a feasible nucleus for legis- 
lation. Consultation with prominent commit- 
tees showed the need of some adjustments ; 
but the fuller the discussion the more evident 
it became that there was a response to the 
intelligent presentation of the facts as to evils 
and the methods of limitation. 

The forming of a National Board was 
an administrative act of the highest im- 
portance; while the intelligent convictions 
of Carl Schurz and the appointment of Gen. 
Walker as superintendent of the census assure 
us that the census will have true regard to in- 
formation as to vital questions. 

The National Board was chosen by the Pres- 
ident, after thorough consultation and in a 
spirit which ignored everything except fitness. 
It was itself a Civil Service reform. Personal- 
ly familiar with all but one gr two of its mem- 
bers, we can say that their names and associ- 
ations are the pledge both of faithfulness and 
ability. They represent the state boards and 
city and quarantine interests to an eminent 
degree. The confidence of Congress in their 
advice has been well formulated in the bill just 
passed by Congress, which is the first system- 
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atized attempt to seek prevention of disease 
or to guard beforehand against not only zymot- 
ic disease, but all those forms of race deterio- 
iation or progressive disease which, with a slow, 
abiding force, so sap national vigor and pros- 
perity. This board will be able to disseminate 
and extend the work already done in local- 
ities, to make appropriations for expert scien- 
tific work of a direct character, and to classify 
facts into science in such way as to produce 
and give practical administration to skill and 
art. Results do not come in epidemics, as do 
some of the diseases; but they come with a 
slow, sure, steady tread, which means life, 
health, and the pursuit of happiness. There is 
more ability and enthusiasm in the search than 
ever before, more real and applied science ; and 
all that is precious in social health and nation- 
al life has good ground of hope for the future. 











Biblical Research, 


Some interesting papers have been read be- 
fore the Society of Biblical Archwology of late. 
In one of them Mr. Renouf determined the 
meaning of an important Egyptian word, ka, 
which occurs in numberless texts and which he 
showed meant ‘‘li¥ing image.’? Every one 
was supposed to have his ghostly double or 
genius residing in the unseen world, with 
whom he was united after death. There are 
many examples of the king propitiating his 
own ka, and it was usual to swear by the ka of 
the king, just as the Romans swore by the 
genius of the emperor. Even the gods and 
various localities had each their ka, and from 
the time of Ramses II, at all events, victory, 
health, and other divine gifts were personified 
and worshiped under the name of the Fourkan 
kas. Mr. Lowy suggested that the word might 
explain the hapax legomenon gqa’-ga’ in 
Leviticus xix, 28, in which case the translation 
of the passage would be: “ Ye shall not im- 
print upon yourselves any tracing of an 
image.’? We may also call to mind the belief 
of the Jews in the time of our Lord that each 
person had his ‘‘angel’’ or “spirit,” a belief 
which is alluded to in such passages as Luke 
xxiv, 37, Acts xii, 15. Another paper was 
read by Mr. Budge on three tablets of 
Assur-natsir-pal (B. C. 885—860), discovered 
by Mr. Rassam, at Balawat, to the north of 
Nineveh. They were found in an alabaster 
coffer, at the entrance of a temple dedicated to 
Makhir, the god of dreams, which probably 
served the purpose of an altar. The interest 
attaching to them consists in the fact that the 
words in them are divided from one another by 
straight lines. This-is the first instance that 
has been met with of any word-division in the 
Assyrian inscriptions. Dr. Lushington commu- 
nicated a paper on the historical inscriptions of 
the Egyptian king SetiI, in the temple at Kar- 
nak (the ancient Thebes). Seti was the son of 
the first and the father of the second 
Rameses, and reigned 51 years—about B.C. 
1455 to 1404. The temple in which the inscrip- 
tions are found is the most ancient of the build- 
ings of Thebes, and was nearly doubled in size 
by Seti. The inscriptions are accompanied by 
sculptures, one of which represents a bridge 
over the Nile; a remarkable fact, as it shows 
that bridges spanned the Nile already at that 
early period. The victories recorded were prin- 
cipally those gained over the Rutennu, or 
Syrians, the Kharu, or Phoenicians, and the Hit- 
tites, and one of the sculptures depicts the 
storming of Kadesh, the southern capital of 
the Hittites. Along with this paper was read 
another by M. Revillout on a document which 
describes a lawsuit tried before the Laocrites 
during the reign of Ptolemy Soter (B. C. 305— 
285). The suit was an act of ejectment made 
by persons whose names are not given. It seems 
that in the ninth year of Alexander the Great 
a woman named Tsekhons had made over to 
Pselkhons a house which belonged to her at 
Thebas. She was, however, allowed to occupy 
it during her life; but when she died, in the 
eighth year of Ptolemy Soter, Pselkhons wished 
to take possession of the property, and put it 
up forsale. His right to do so was thereupon 
disputed by certain persons who claimed to be 
heirs in reversion. As Pselkhons had already 
sold it to a person named Neskhons, he was 
obliged to summon the two sons of the original 
vendor, Tsekhons, to prove his title and right 
to sell the estate. 


.---In the last volume of the Records of the Past 
Mr. Sayce has translated an early Babylonian 
inscription, which he thinks may refer to the 
overthrow of Sodom and Gomorrah. Unfor- 
tunately, its fragmentary condition makes cer- 
tainty impossible, and has further caused the 
loss of the name of the righteous man who was 
saved from the common destruction. As 
Sodom and the neighboring cities were at 
one time tributary to the Elamite and Babylon- 
ian kings, it is by no means improbable that 
the rain of fire which destroyed them be- 
came known in Chaldea, and was there banded 
down in # legendary form. Here is the trans- 
lation: “ An overthrow from the midst of the 








deep [f.c., the waters above the firmament] 
came. The fated punishment from the midst 
of heaven descended. A storm like a plummet 
the earth [overwhelmed]. To the four winds 
the destroying flood like fire did burn. The 
inhabitants of the cittes it caused to be tor 
mented ; their bodies it consumed. In city and 
country it spread death, and the flames as they 
rose overthrew. Freeman and slave were equal 
and the high places it filled. In heaven and 
earth like a thunder-storm it rained. <A prey it 
made. Toa place of refuge the gods hast- 
ened, and in a throng collected. Its mighty 
{onset] they fled from, and like a garment it 
[concealed mankind]. They [feared], and 
death [overtook them]. [Their] feet and 
hands [it embraced]. Their body it consumed 
. . . the foundations of the city it defiled... 
in breath, his mouth be filled. As for this man, 
a loud voice [i.e., the thunder] was raised ; the 
mighty lightning-flash descended. During the 
day it flashed ; grievously [it fell].’ 


Fine Arts. 


Tue fourth annual Exhibition of Paint- 
ing on Porcelain by Amateurs and Profession- 
als has just been held in London. Some of the 
amateur work, all by ladies, is said to rank 
with the best professional work. The gold 
medal offéred by the Crown Princess of Ger- 
many went toa lady of rank, the Viscountess 
Hood, for her two portrait plaques. The 
Princess Alice medal was taken by Miss Edith 
8. Hall, for decorative skill in her ‘ Lilies ” and 
“ Daffodils’? and ‘Rose Elves.” Another 
prize went to Lady Rawlinson for a portrait of 
Sir Henry Rawlinson. The professional work 
of Miss Ada Hanbury, who took the first prize, 
and Miss Linnie Watt and Miss Florence Lewis 
and Miss Charlotte Spiers is very highly praised. 
Among the amateurs 142 were honorably no- 
ticed for their excellence. 











.---The last few weeks have been rich in 
“finds” at Olympia. Besides fragments of 
pediment, there has been found a head, well 
preserved, of the Elder Faustina, wife of An- 
toninus Pius, which fits exactly on a torso pre- 
viously found. Several other torsos have been 
found and three valuable inscriptions on bronze. 
The head of the statue of the River Cladeus, 
from the Temple of Zeus, has been found and 
is very charming. Between Zeus and Cladeus 
stood Cnomaus and Sterope, with their at- 
tendants. The legs of the Apollo have also 
been found, and his right hand, and other frag- 
ments which go far to complete the groups. 
These were found in an old wall built by the 
Slaves in the sixth century. 


...-The British Museum has published anew 
volume on the Greek coins in its possession. 
One coin figured though not in the British 
Museum, was struck in the sixth century B.c., 
at AEneia, and represents Aineas carrying 
Anchises, while Creusa goes before him, carry- 
ing Ascanius. Tho interest of this and some 
other old coins is in the evidence of a civilizing 
influence coming from the mining region of 
Mount Pangeeum. 


eeseMr. Thomas Ball’s colossal bronze 
“Emancipation Group’ has been offered by 
Hon. Moses Kimball to the city of Boston, to be 
put in the triangular lot at the junction of Co- 
lumbia Avenue and Pleasant Street, on the 
condition that the city shall cause the area to 
be suitably enclosed and cultivated. The 
central figure of the group represents President 
Lincoln. 


....Mr. W. W. Story, whose pen or chisel is 
always busy, whether he be in his studio at 
Rome, in London, or on a visit to America, is 
now at work on a figure representing Sar- 
danapalus. He presents the king sitting in an 
easy position, suggesting weariness, his right 
arm leaning languidly on the back of his chair, 
and apparently in a brown study. 


...-Since South Kensington Museum has 
undertaken to examine the art work of the 
s‘hools in Great Britain, it begins to find that 
the task is a heavy one. Several thousand 
more designs are sent in this year than last 
and half a million examination papers have 
been applied for by the various art schools for 
competition next year. 


...eThe French Government has given the 
town of Cahors Henri Eugéne Delacroix’s huge 
picture of ‘‘ The Rebel Angels,” which will be 
remembered by visitors to the Paris Exhibition 
last year. But it is so big that it cannot be 
got into the picture gallery of the Cahors 
Museum with its frame, and they do not know 
what to do with it. 


..-.The sculptor, Costa, has carried off the 
prize for a design fora statue of Victor Em- 
manuel, to be erected at Turin. It is said to 
be very beautiful. Four Doric columns, with 
symbolical figures, form the pedestal. The 
king stands bareheaded on a carpel, bearing 
the arms of Rome, the date 1870, and an in- 
scription. 





Personalities, 


THe Duke of Argyll, who lately arrived in 
New York, on his way to visit his son, the Gov- 
ernor-General of Canada, is described as a 
plain-looking gentleman, below the medium 
hight, rather stout, with auburn hair slightly 
flecked with gray, thin gray side-whiskers, and 
a keen, intellectual face. The London Spec- 
tator considers him the greatest orator in the 
House of Lords. ‘‘We do not know,’ says 
that journal, “how far the Bishop of Peter- 
borough might have it in his power to rival 
him, if he were to give himself up to political 
debate; but of He political orators of the 
House none, not even the Marquis of Salis- 
bury, can at all approach the Duke of Argyllin 
the general force of his grasp and the elevated 
strength 6f his diction. He is a thorough 
Whig in the hard grip he takes of that which 
is moderate and practicable ; but in his mode 
of pressing his point he has something in him 
of the Scotch dominie. His voice itself wants 
inflection—is cast in the unchanging key of 
dogmatic purpose, and does not vary with the 
moving lights and shadows of human feeling. 
His eloquence is the eloquence of haughty and 
even fiery conviction; not that of rich sym- 
pathies and overflowing life. There is some- 
thing scornful in the ring of his noblest periods 
—not of the lithe and taunting type of Lord 
Salisbury’s scorn, which almost seems to en- 
joy pouring in the biting acid to every cranny 
of the enemy’s mind it touches; but of the 
proud, deflant type which history attributes to 
the Duke’s great ancestor of the Porteous-riot 
days, the ancestor commemorated in the 
‘Heart of Midlothian,’ John, Duke of Argyll.” 


....On Friday, June 20th, Queen Victoria 
will have reigned forty-two years, a period 
longer than any English Queen since Elizabeth, 
Since she ascended the throne there have been 
eight prime ministers, and there have taken 
place as notable historical events in connection 
with the English people—the repeal of the 
corn laws; the {frish famine and emigration ; 
the Chartist agitation; the Crimean War; the 
Indian Mutiny; the assumption of the direct 
government of India; the confederation of 
British America ; the disestablishment of the 
Irish Church ; the Alabama Claims Treaty ; the 
introduction of the ballot ; the Abyssinian and 
Ashantee wars; and the assumption of the 
title of Empress of India. 


...-The Hon, Charles Foster, who has re- 
cently been nominated as the Republican can- 
didate for governor of Ohio, is said to be a 
little above the medium hight, broad-chested 
and broad-shouldered, with a large head, 
brown hair and whiskers, bright hazel eyes, 
heavy brows, a wide, high forehead, a nose just 
a little disposed to be aquiline, and an expres- 
sion of strong will, tempered by a sunny, genial 
disposition. He is frank, cordial, and sociable, 
and has a faculty of turning his acquaintances 
into fast friends by his familiar, hearty ways. 
Those who have known him Jongest and best 
speak of him as ‘‘ a whole-souled man.”’ 


...-The delegates who will represent thi 
country at the conference of the Association 
for Reformed Codification of the Laws of Na- 
tions, which meets in London, in August, are 
David Dudley Field, the Hon. John Welsh, the 
Rev. Dr. Joseph P. Thompson, Pres. F. A. P. 
Barnard, Charles A. Peabody, the Rev. Dr. 
Prime, P. B. Sprague, Theodore W. Dwight, 
James Emott, E. C. Benedict, John P. Dillon, 
Amasa J. Parker, Howard P. Wilds, Johnson 
T. Platt, J. A. Fulton, E. A. Washburn, Archi- 
bald Alexander, and Fisher A. Baker. 


....Emperor William of Germany has been 
celebrating his golden wedding at Berlin and 
the whole empire has been having a holiday. 
The sovereigns and princes of Germany, repre- 
sentatives of all the great families, and many 
distinguished men were present in honor of 
the occasion. The Emperor has also granted 
between six and seven hundred pardons to per- 
sons imprisoned for offenses against himself. 


...-The widow of President Polk, who is 
still living in Nashville, Tenn., is described as 
a charmingly dignified old lady, distinguished 
for kindliness and beauty of character. The 
house she lives in, handsomely located in the 
midst of the city, is the one President Polk 
died in, six weeks after his retirement from the 
White House and thirty years ago. 


,..»Mr, George Kent, brother of the late ex- 
Governor Kent, of Maine, is still, at the age of 
eighty-three years, discharging the duties of a 
responsible position in the Treasury Depart- 
ment at Washington. 


....The Prince of Orange, heir apparent to 
the throne of the Netherlands, died in Paris 
last week. He was born at the Hague, Sep- 
tember 4th, 1840, 


...-Forty-two mourning coaches and four 
hundred private carriages followed the body of 
the late Baron de Rothschild to the grave. 


..--Carl Rosa is again on a visit to New York. 





Science. 


VULCAN does not seem to stay discovered. 
In an elaborate paper recently published in the 
Astronomische Nachrichten, Dr. Peters carefully 
discusses the observations of Professor Watson 
and Mr. Swift, made at the last eclipse. Mr. 
Swift’s observation he dismisses rather cava- 
lierly, with the remark: “In Mr. Swift’s suc- 
cessive publications is perceivable so singular a 
gradation in the statements that Prof. Watson’s 
communication can alone be the subject of a 
scientific discussion.”” He shows, indeed, inci- 
dentally that Mr. Swift’s observation cannot 
possibly be reconciled with Professor Watson’s, 
and that if the two stars which Mr. Swift re- 
ports as “‘ both pointing to the sun” (sic) and 
with “large round discs” really existed, it is 
quite inexplicable that Professor Watson and 
others did not see them. Probably, at present, 
most astronomers, while not questioning Mr. 
Swift’s good faith, think that he was deceived 
by some reflection or “ghost”. from 
the glasses of his instrument. As to Pro- 
fessor Watson’s observation, Dr. Peters tries 
to show that the stars seen by him were really 
Theta and Zeta Cancri; and he makes it very 
probable that this was the case. The distance 
and relative direction of the stars agrees very 
well with this hypothesis, and Dr, Peters 
thinks that their position with reference to the 
sun can be reconciled with the observations, 
without any unreasonable suppositions as to 
the possible error of the method used in deter- 
mining their places. He considgrs that Prof. 
Watson was misled by overestimating the ac- 
curacy of his paper circles and pointers, and 
that the probable error of the observations 
would be nearer 20’ than the 5’ at which Wat- 
son estimates it. The principle objection to 
this hypothesis is that Watson distinetly asserts 
that he saw both Theta Cancri and the new star. 
Peters attempts to dispose of this by calling 
attention to the fact that he does not claim to 
have seen both at the same time, and suggesting 
that he mistook for Theta the star ¢ Cancri, as 
might easily be the case. Altogether, it looks 
very much as if the existence of Vulcan were 
still quite as doubtful as ever. At any rate, it 
is still doubted and disputed by astronomers of 
the highest reputation. 


....-Much interest is being exhibited in En- 
glish scientific papers just now on the fruiting 
of the Chinese Wistaria. In England, where 
it has been under cultivation for a hundred 
years, no instance of its seeding has been 
placed on record. Professor Thistleton Dyer 
has recently stated that in some parts of the 
Continent it rarely or never seeds; while in 
other parts it produces seeds regularly. In our 
country we have the same experience. Under 
some circumstances it fruits freely; under 
other, fruit is rarely seen. Of this phenome- 
non there seems to be three sets of explanations. 
One, that the proper insect designed for cross- 
fertilization is absent; another that some con- 
ditions of temperature affect the case; and the 
third, that there are peculiar conditions affect- 
ing the vegetative and reproductive forces, 
which fail to act in the latter’s favor. In favor 
of this latter position, it is noted that when the 
Wistaria does seed the seed-vessels are rather 
toward the end of the raceme, where nutrition 
is weakest, than toward the base, where it is 
more abundant; and it is further noted that 
acheck to the vegetative force in most plants 
favors the reproductive. 


....-The sea serpent has reappeared, this 
time in the waters of Japan. Captain Davison, 
master of the Mitsu Bishi steamship “ Kiushiu 
Maru,” gives the following relation of what 
passed before his eyes on his voyage from Riu 
Kiu to Kobe, in the early part of this month. 
The statement is duly signed by himself, and 
countersigned by Mr. John McKechnie, the 
chief officer, and its authenticity is said by 
The Tokio Times to be beyond question: 

“Saturday, April 5th, at 11.15 a. m. 
Satano distant about nine miles, the chief offi- 
cer and myself observed a whale jump clear 
out of the sea, about a quarter of a mile away. 
Shortly after, it leaped out again, when Lsaw 
there was something attached to ft. Got 
glasses, and on the next leap distinetly saw 
something holding on to the belly of the whale. 
The latter gave one more spring clear of the 
water, and myself and chief officer then ob- 
served what appeared to be a large creature of 
the snake species rear itself about thirty feet 
out of the water. It appeared to be about the 
thickness of ajunk’s mast, and, after standing 
for about ten seconds in an erect position, it 
descended into the water, the upper end going 
first. With my glasses, I made out the color 
of the beast to resemble that of a pilot-fish.” 


..--Dr. Newberry, in the third volume of 
the ‘‘ Geology of Ohio,” adheres to his former 
statements respecting the Cincinnati arch, that 
it formed an elevated ridge sepayating de- 
pressed areas through the later Paleozoic ; and 
adds to this information that different por- 
tions of the ridge were unequally elevated and 
depressed. During the Upper Silurian and De- 
vonian ages the southern portion was much 
higher than the northern—as much as 1,000 
feet. Inthe Carboniferous Age the levels were 
reversed, as the sea swept over the arch in Ken- 
tucky to the depth of 500 feet, while the north- 
ern end constituted an island. 














Missions, 


Tux Rev. George C. Raynolds, of the Eastern 
Turkey mission of the American Board, writes 
a very interesting account of two visits to 
the village of Avants, the lake harbor for 
Van. On the first visit Mr. Raynolds was re- 
ceived with a shower of missiles from the hand 
of a woman occupying an advantageous 
position on a roof, and with much abuse from 
her tongue. Going to the house of Harootune, 
a Protestant churchmember residing in the 
village, Mr. Raynolds sent him to call the head 
man. While he was gone a crowd collected in 
front of the house, and as Mr. Raynolds passed 
out to look for the head man a number of 
small boys, incited by the men, began « series 
of very annoying attentions; and children on 
the roofs poured filth upon his head as he 
passed through the streets. Some of the men fol- 
lowed him and Harootune to the head man’s, 
and protested against missionaries coming to 
the village. They had already sufficient priests 
to tell them about the Gospel. (The village is 
composed chiefly of Armenians.) Mr. Raynolds 
entered into conversation with them, and asked 
them if they obeyed the Gospel as preached to 
them by the priests. Did they refrain from 
lying, stealing, and swearing? They intimated 
that no one paid any more attention to his 
preaching than to that of the priests. 
“How is it with Harootune?’”? asked Mr. 
Raynolds. ‘Does he lie or steal or swear?” 
One of the villagers replied, interrogatively : 
“But don he?” The head man here spoke 
up quickly, and covered the villager with con- 
fusion as he said: “You lie when you say 
that.”” Othersechoed this tribute to Haroon- 
tune. The next day complaint was made to 
the pasha, and he told the people the mission- 
aries had no right to preach in the streets and 
coffee-shops ; but they must not be molested 
and their right to pass freely through the streets 
must not be interfered with. Soon after Mr. 
Barnum went to Avants, and he received no 
opposition or insult. A number gathered at 
Harootune’s house, contrary to Mr. Barnum’s 
expectation, and were listening attentively, 
whea the head priest arrived on the scene and 
ordered the straying members of his flock to 
come out at once. All but a few, who secreted 
themselves, obeyed; and, as they passed out, 
the priest gave each a sounding thwack on the 
back. Another call was made for the rest to 
come out, and all but one did so. This one, a 
young man, remained for an hour talking with 
Mr. Barnum, who believes that the cause of 
the Gospel will be greatly advanced by the be- 
havior of the priest. Some of the Armenians 
are quite friendly, and a deputation of them in 
Erzrum recently proposed to unite with the 
Protestant society, saying: ‘‘We should all 
unite in seeking the elevation of the one race, 
discarding the old idea that change of name in 
religious belief alters our relations as one Chris- 
tian race.”’ 





.-.-Although missionaries of the London 
Society for Tanganyika, Central Africa, reached 
Ujiji last year, the caravan with the bulk of 
the goods had not got beyond Unyanyembe at 
the close of January last. When the mission- 
aries left their camp at Kirasa, last June, to pro- 
ceed to the Lake, Mr. Dodgshun agreed to go 
back to Zanzibar with Mr. Brayon, a trader, 
who had promised to transport the goods to 
the Lake. They reached Mpwapwa, on the re- 
turn journey, with the goods, about the middle 
of September. Thereafter they encountered 
a series of obstacles and disasters. At the 
close of October Mr. Dodgshun wrote from 
Mawara, Ugogo, saying: ‘‘We have been de- 
layed at least a month at Kirasa and Mpwap- 
wa by the death of the Wanyammezi” 
(porters). Pombe-drinking, he said, was among 
the greatest hindrances. After this letter no 
tidings were received in London of Mr. Dodg- 
shun for solong atime that the directors of 
the Society began to have apprehensions for 
his safely. As, by reason of death or other 
cause, Mesers. Price, Clark, and Thomson had 
left the mission force, the organization of the 
mission rested on Messrs. Dodgshun and Hore, 
and both the directors and Mr. Dodgshun him- 
self felt very anxious about his arrival at the 
Lake. The directors selected two mission 
students and a young missionary in Mad- 
agascar, Mr. Pickersgill, to re-enforce the mis- 
sion, and the emergency seemed so great that 
Dr. Mullens, the secretary, himself offered to 
goto Zanzibar, for che benefit of the mission, 
and, if necessary, to Ujiji. December 20th Mr. 
Dodgshun wrote from Uyin, saying that he had 

little hope of passing safely through Mirambo’s 
country. He was surrounded at Mukondoku 
by 100 armed men, whose purpos- it was to 
annihilate the party; and, indeed, the latter 
had @ very narrow escape. The porters de- 
serted at Uyin. By January 234 Mr. Dodgshun 
had reached Unyanyembe with one installment 
ef the goods. The men who attempted to 
bring the rest of the goods from Uyin were 
threatened by some of Mirambo’s men, and 
left the goods, which were opened and some 
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Mirambo’s, It was the intention of Messrs. 
Dodgshun and Brayon to go on to the Lake as 
quickly as possible, with what goods they had; 
and the latter would return to Mirambo’s, 
with the hope of being able to get those which 
Mirambo had taken. 


...-At the Baptist missionary anniversaries 
in London, Lord Northbrook, late Governor- 
General of India, said : 

“ It has often struck me, as it has, no doubt, 
most seriously-minded men who visit India, 
that the erences of d a between dif- 
ferent societies of Christians sink into entire 
insignificance when Ft are brought face to 
face with the great Hindu and Mohammedan 
religions. I feel satisfied that this principle of 
the Baptist Missionary So@ety is a sound one 
and it commands my most entire sympathy. i 
would venture to say one word even—I use the 
word ‘even’ because 1 notice a word or two 
in the report—in favor of Roman Catholic 
missions. After all, Roman Catholics are our 
fellow-Christians. We must not forget that 
some of the most earnest and self-denying men 
that ever carried the Gospel from the shores of 
Europe to the East have been Roman Catholic 
Christians.”’ 


The Sunday-school. 
LESSON FOR JUNE 29th. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Ir is labor lost to attempt, as is so often 
done, to connect the lessons of the quarter to- 
gether into a unity and make a connected whole 
of them, as if they followed any consecutive 
line of thought. They have no closer unity 
than comes from the fact that they are all from 
the last part of the Old Testamant. They are 
very different in subject and character; but 
they all show the spirit of that faith in God 
and fidelity to him which belong to religion, 
whether Christian or Jewish. The lessons are 
of different ages, and, in the opinion of some, 
the first, taken from Job, carries us back very 
near the infancy of the race. The only way to 
conduct this review lesson is to actually review 
the lessons already recited, without trying to 
connect them artificially. 

The first lesson was from that remarkable 
Book of Job—a book apparently written as 
little under Jewish as under Christian influence, 
and perhaps put into the Bible to show us that 
God gives his Spirit and the knowledge of him- 
self even to those whoare outside of the pale of 
the ordinary influences of revelation. It teaches 
that in trouble, and especially in sickness, one 
must look to God. If this lesson teaches de- 
pendence on God in trial, like Job’s, the sec- 
ond teaches that in prosperity God is to be rec- 
ognized as the giver of it. But still more it 
teaches that there are mysteries of God’s per- 
mission of evil in the world, even attacking the 
good, which we cannot hope to fathom. Most 
of all, we must not imagine, when suffering 
comes upon one of God’s people, that it is nec- 
essarily a punishment for sin. The third lesson 
introduces the story of Esther, who did her 
duty by her race, at the risk of her life, and 
won immortality thereby. 

With the fourth lesson begins a series of 
prophecies applying primarily to the pious 
remnant among the dispersed Jewish people; 
but secondarily and more fully to the coming 
Christ. This lesson tells of the gentleness of 
him who will not break the bruised reed, and 
whom the Lord has called to open blind eyes 
and set the prisoners free. The fifth lesson 
tells that ever-sweet story of the suffering 
Saviour, wounded, smitten, bruised for us, yet 
silent and meek ; but to whom there shall come 
a portion with the great and spoil with the 
strong, when all the travail of his 
soul shall be satisfied. In lesson six the 
Saviour foretold as com/ag and as suffer- 
ing presents his invitation to every one 
that thirsteth; and the prophet adds his own 
invitation : ‘‘Seek ye the J.ord while he may be 
found.” Thus itis that .he Spirit and the bride 
both say, Come. The seventh lesson tells of 
the happiness of the Saviour’s kingdom, when 
swords shall be beaten into plowshares and 
spears into pruning-hooks, and none shall 


make them afraid in the new kingdom of 
Christ. This finishes the lessons from the 
latter portion of the prophecy which goes 
under the name of Isaiah, bm it appears 
to have been written during the Captivity. 

In the eighth lesson, from the prophecy of 
Joel, there is mingled the promise to God’s peo- 
ple, who shall be protected with the terrors ot 
coming calamity, in the midst of which the 
Spirit of the Lord shall be poured out as it was 
in the Day of Pentecost. The ninth lesson is a 

rophecy against Tyre, which should be pun- 
Taned for its joy over the captivity of the Jews, 
The tenth lesson was on the valley of dr 
bones, and shows how the spirit of Goa 
can bring good and life out of the most un- 
promising death and evil. In the eleventh les- 
son comes the vision of the candlestick, which 
was to enco e Joshua and Zerubbabel in 
the task of buil thetemple. In thetwelfth 
lesson, one of the most important of the series, 
is promised a blessing upon those who reall: 
consecrate themselves to God, with all the 
substance. Too many of us rob God of serv- 
ice or talents. 
The lessons of the quarter have been very 
rich and valuable, with one or two exceptions, 











and almost any one of them could make the 
topic of a profitable review. 


of them given away, the rest being carried to 





zeles 


“Mapam,” said a tramp on Cottage Hill, 
“would you give me an old pair of trousers, 
for I’m starving to death?” 


«++eThe Norristown Herald says that a beau- 
tiful custom prevails in many parts of Europe 
of planting a tree upon the birth of every child. 
It saves wear and tear of slippers. 


---Some one asked the master of a colored 
servant why the latter always wore an irre- 
proachable white cravat. ‘“‘So asto know where 
his head begins,’’ replied the master. 


+++“ Railways are aristocratic,” says the New 
York Express. ‘They teach a man to know his 
own station and to stop there.” They are em- 
inently social, too, being held together by many 
ties. 

-»..A young man went into a restaurant the 
other day, and, remarking that ‘Time is 
money,” he added that, as he had a half hour 
to spare, if the proprietor was willing, he’d 
take it out in pie. 

-.--The successful man, according to the 
Washington Capital, works like a slave until he 
is forty to make his fortune, and then watches 
it like a detective the rest of his life, All this 
is done for clothes and board. 


--»-Ap epitaph in a Maine cemetery asserts: 
“ The wedding-day appointéd was, 
The wedding-clothes provided ; 
But ere that day did come, alas! 
He sickened and he dieded.” 


-»»-An Irish waiter at a Christmas gathering 
at an up-town hotel complimented a turkey in 
the following manner: ‘Faith, it’s not six 
hours since that turkey was walking around his 
real estate, with his hands in his pockets, never 
dhraming what a purty invitashun he’d have to 
jine yees gintlemen at dinner.”’ 


.».-She asked her class of little girls who 
went into the Ark with Noah. None of them 
seemed to know; but one little girl thought 
she must say something, and, not knowing, 
used hernatural born right of guessing, and, to 
the amusement of the teacher, replied: “His 
sisters and his cousins and his aunts.”’ 


...-An absent-minded man in Monroe, Ct., 
went to church the other morning with his 
overcoat, as he supposed, on his arm; but the 
laughing of the people in church directed his 
attention to the fact that he had taken his 
everyday pantaloons, and that the suspenders 
attached to them were dangling about his legs. 


..---A man nearly lost forty dollarsin silver 
by placing it in a stove, where his wife subse- 
quently started a fire. It is quite popular to 
conceal money in stoves, and while the pro- 


-fession of burglary is confined to the male sex 


it is a more secure place than asafe. No man 
will have any more to do with a stove than can 
possibly be helped. 


...-Little Billy was told: ‘Never ask for 
anything atthe table. Little boys should wait 
until they are served.”” The other day little 
Billy was forgotten in the distribution and was 
not served at all. What could he do? Pres- 
ently, after reflecting seriously, he asked: 
‘“‘Mamma, when little boys starve to death, do 
they go to Heaven?” 


...-It was in a crowded ferry-boat that an 
honest but rather unsightly sailor accidentally 
came in collision with the brand new dress of 
a fine lady, at which she indignantly exclaimed: 

“Refrain, audacious tar, 
My suit from pressin’ | 
Remember what you are 
And what I’m dressed in!” 


-.»-Maud (with much sympathy in her 
voice): ‘‘ Only fancy, Mamma, Uncle Jack took 
us to a picture-gallery on Bond Street, and 
there was a picture of a lot of Early Christians, 
poor dears, who’d been thrown to a lot of lions 
and tigers, who were devouring them!” thel 
(with more sympathy): ‘‘ Yes, and Mamma, 
dear, there was one poor tiger that hadn’t got 
a Christian.” 


eoee! What shall [ preach about?” said a 
minister to the pastor of a colored flock which 
he was about to address. ‘Well, mos’ any 
subject will be ‘ceptable, was the reply; 
“ only I'd like to gib you one word ob caution.”’ 
“Ah! Whatis that?” ‘Well, ef I was you, 
Td tech werry light on de Ten Command- 
ments.”” “Indeed! And why?” ‘Oh! cosI 
hab notise dat dey mos’ always hab a damp’nin’ 
effect on de congregation.” 


+++» WELSH GENEALOGIES.—Sir Watkins Wil- 
Ham Wynne, talking to a friend about the an- 
tiquity of his family, which he carried up to 
Noah, was told that he was a mere mushroom, 
‘Aye!’ said he. ‘ How so, pray??? “Why,” 
replied the other, ‘“‘when I was in Wales, a 
pedigree of a particular family was shown to 
me. It filled above five large skins of parch- 
ment, and about the middle of it was a note in 





the margin: ‘About this time the world was 
created,’ ” 








[June 19, 1879, 





Ministerial Register, 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


BAINUM, Gro. W., of Bunker Hill, accepts 
call to Streator, Ill. 

BLAKE, Joszrn, D.D., of Center ch., Gilman- 
ton, N. H., has been dismissed. 

BLOODGOOD, Asram L., Monroe, Mich., 
died May 26th, aged 66. 

DARLING, MaRceE Luvs, of Methodist Episco- 
pal ch. of Cambria Mills, Mich., accepts 
ca}l to Congregational ch., Elkhart, Ind, 

DAVIS, Evaar F., has left Perry, Me. 

HALL, A. E., of Sandwich, accepts call to 
Lempster, N. H. 

HICK, J. N., Newaygo, Mich., accepts call to 
Osseo, Wis. 

JOHNSON, Hiram E., of Seekonk, has taken 
charge at Chepachet, R. I. 

JONES, Enoon, inst. June 1st over Welsh ch. 
of Milwaukee and Bay View, Wis. 

LAMPREY, H. P., formerly Free Baptist, ac- 
cepts call to West Stewartstown, N. H. 

MERRILL, Geo. R., of Biddeford, Me., called 
to Painesville, 6 

OLIPHANT, Cures H., settles at Mystic 
Bridge, Conn. 

PARKER, J. Homer, Bay City, Mich., resigns. 

POTTER, F. C., goes to Stanwich, Conn., for 





a year. c 
PULLAN, F. B., of Vineland, N. J., has gone 
to East Orange, N. J. 


RANKIN, I. O., is called to Fairfield, Conn. 

SEAVER, C. H., Whitehall, Mich., withdraws 
resignation, 

SPEARE, 8. L. B., inst., June 8d, over First 
ch., Bangor, Me. 

THURSTON, Henny W. L., of Harrisville, 
goes to Sullivan, N. H. 


PRESBYTERIAN 


BERNSTINE, H. L., inst,, June 10th, Beech 
Creek, Pa. 

CONDIT, E. N., of Ast O., takes charge of 
Collegiate Institute, Albany, Oregon. 

CORLIES, Wa. H. R., of Philadelphia, goes to 
Fort Wrangel, Alaska. 

CORT, Wm. C., of Effingham, goes to Frank- 
lin Grove, 

DONALDSON, J. B., inst., May 18th, Hast- 
ings, Minn. 

DYE, H. B., of Brownville, Neb., accepts call 
to Sidney, Iowa. abs = 

ee R. E., ord. Doe Run, Chester 

.» Pa. 

FRENCH, J. Ciement, D.D., of Brooklyn, ac- 
cepts call to Park ch., Newark, N. J. 

WOLLEB ION Geo. H., of Springfield, Il., is 
om Sy Let ch., Walnut ills, Cincin- 
Di , e 


HEIZER, A. M., Wapello, goes to West 
Branch, Iowa. 

HENNING, J. L., goes to Deer Lodge, Mon- 

a. 

HULBURT, P. 8., of Auburn Theo. Sem., ac- 
cepts call to Waverly, N. Y. 

JOHNSON, E. P., of Sandy Hill, N. Y., accepts 
call to Marshall, Mich. 

JUDSON, Joxivs H., of Union Seminary, ord. 
4 _ missionary, June 4th, Clinton, 


KRUM, Joseruus D., D.D., inet, June 17th, 
Lewisburg, Pa. : 
——- EpwWaARpD, accepts call to Bluffton, 


LLOYD, J. E., of South Ryegate, Vt., accepts 
call to Boonville, N. Y. 

MARSHALL, James A., inst., May 20th, Upper 
Octoraro, Penn. 

MoJUNKEN, James, ord., May 27th, over Oak- 
dale ch., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

MoPHERSON, 8. J., of Princeton Seminary, 
called to East Orange, N. J. 

MYERS, A.FRED E., called to Owasco, N. Y. 

REED, Wo. B., inst., May 14th, Lebanon, Pa, 

RUSSELL, J. R., of Deer Lodge, goes to Butte, 
Montana. 

STEWART, Rosert L., Golden, Col., resigns. 

SMITH, Samuer B., died at Gettysburg, Pa. 
May 28d, aged 72. shi 

WADDELL, J. N., D.D., elected chancellor of 
8. W. Presb. University, Clarksville, Tenn. 

WESTCOTT, Lorenzo, of Washington, died 
June 5th, in Philadelphia. 


WILLIAMSON, Watertown, N. Y¥., goes to 

Mirabile, Mo. 
MISCELLANEOUS, 

CLEWELL, J. H., Moravian, settles at Uhrichs- 
ville, O. 

OOLLYER, Rosert, Unit., of Chicago, will 
probably accept call to Church of the Mes- 
siah, New York. 

DOTTERER, J., Ref. (German), goes to Apol- 
lo, Armstrong Co., Pa. 

ENGLISH, Joun W., of Xenia Seminary, is 
called to United Presb. ch., Dayton, O. 
GUILD, E. C., Unit., Waltham, Mass., with- 

draws resignation. 

HARRIS, M. H., Univ., Brattleboro, Mass., re- 
signs. 

HENSELL, Lawrence M., Ref. (Germ.), ac- 
cepts call to Rockingham, Va. 

LANDRUM, Witu1m B., Southern Methodist, 
died June 24, London, Ky. 

LEIDY, Geonres, Ref. (Germ.), died May 30th, 
at an advanced age. 

MOKEE, W. H., United Presbyterian, resigns 
at Hoboken, N. J. 

SLOCUM, G. M. D., Ref. (Dutch), ord. May 27th 
over and Berne churches, Albany 


WADDLE, B. F., died, May 16th, at Kenton, 0. 
WILLIAMS, Francis C., Unit., Hyde Park, 
Mass., resigns. 


WILSON, J. T., inst., June 6th, over United 
Presb. ch. in 116th St., New York City. 
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School and Gollege. 


Tue semi-centennial celebration of the 
founding of Abbott Academy, at Andover, 
took place last Thursday. The new semi-cen- 
tennial catalogue of this school gives the 
names and addresses of every teacher and pu- 
pil from its opening, so far as can be learned. 
Out of 8,000 graduates, 2,600 have sent their 
addresses. Occasional biographical statistics 
are added, which increase much the value of 
the catalogue—such asthe titles of books writ- 
ten by the graduates or institutions at which 
they have taught. The class motto is also 
given when there was one. An alphabetical 
list of all the graduates, with the year of grad- 
uation, follows. The whole number of pupils 
reported is 2,930. Of these 557 are no longer 
living ; 1,502 have been married; 197 married 
to clergymen ; and 23 have gone as missionaries 
to foreign countries. Many distinguished 
women have been members of the Academy, 
among whom may be mentioned Elizabeth 
Stuart, the wife of Professor Phelps of Ando- 
ver and mother of Elizabeth Stuart Phelps ; 
Miss Maria 8. Cummins, author of the once 
widely read ‘“‘ The Lamplighter’; Mrs. Profess- 
or Robbins; Mrs. Dr. Hamlin, formerly of 
Constantinople, and many wives of missiona- 
ries in Turkey, India, China, and Japan ; Sarah 
L. Bailey, author of “Sketches of Old Ando- 
ver’’; Mrs. Hall, authorof ‘Child Life in New 
England”; Kate Smith; Alice French (Octave 
Thanet); Miss Julia Fletcher, author of ‘‘ Kis- 
met”? and ‘ Mirage”? in Roberts Brothers’ 
**No-Name Series” of novels; and the wives 
of ex-Senator Boutwell, Rear-Admiral Green, 
Bishop Olark of Rhode Island, and the Rev. 
Dr. R. 8. Storrs. 


...-Among the college commencements the 
past week have been those of Columbia, 
Princeton, the University of Pennsylvania, 
Brown University, Oberlin, Tufts, and the 
academies at West Point. Newton Theolog- 
ical Seminary and the Episcopal Theological 
Schoo! at Cambridge have also held their grad- 
uating exercises, Next week commencement 
at nearly all of the leading colleges and the 
majority of the smaller ones will take place. 
At Harvard, Union, University of Vermont, 
Syracuse University, and Washington and Lee 
Universities on the 25th; at Yale, Dartmouth, 
Trinity, Hamilton, Wesleyan, Michigan Uni- 
versity, and Bates, the 26th. Williams, Mid- 
dlebury, Lafayette, and Rochester University 
hold their exercises July 24; Amherst and 
the University of Virginia, July 3d; the Col- 
lege of William and Mary, July 4th; Bowdoin, 
July 10th; and Colby University, July 24th. 
The senior class at Harvard numbers 200; at 
Yale, 182; Amherst, 76; Dartmouth, 72; 
Brown, 48; Williams, 40; Wesleyan, 88; Bow- 
doin, 22; Hamilton, 41; Syracuse, 85; Michi- 
gan University, 49; Colby, 22; Vermont Uni- 
versity, 18; Trinity, 17; Bates, 16; and Middle- 
bury, 7. 





..«»The Rev. Barnas Sears, general agent of 
the Peabody Southern Educational Fund, has 
notified Hon. R, M. Lasher, superintendent of 
public education in Louisiana, that, should the 
constitutional convention in that state abolish 
the office of state superintendent, it will give a 
fatal blow to the public schools, and the aid of 
the Peabody Fund will at once be withdrawn. 
He says, in explanation: ‘‘The object of the 
Peabody Fund is to promote education in build- 
ing up a good system of public schools. If a 
state strike at the vital part of the system, we 
take no share in the work of destruction. Be- 
sides, it will leave us with no responsible officer 
whom we can safely trust to distribute our 
fund.” 


....The residence of the president of William 
and Mary College has lately suffered much 
from fire. It was originally built in 1782, and 
was accidentally burned by the French troops 
under Lafayette, on their way to Yorktown, in 
in 1781. Louis XVI rebuilt it out of his 
private funds, and it has survived the fires that 
have since then so often destroyed the college, 
It is the only house in Virginia built by a reign- 
ing sovereign. 


.+eThe University of Cambridge hereafter 
will have a course of lectures on History and 
the Theory and Practice of Teaching, for the 
benefit of those who are school-teachers. The 
University will also give certificates to those 
who pass the required examinations in this 
course. 


-++»The Wellesley College Students’ Aid So- 
ciety has received $27,600 during the past year; 
$20,000 being given by four persons in sums of 
$5,000 each to establish scholarships. Forty 
poor and worthy young women have received 
aid in prosecuting their studies. 


.-»-At the twenty German universities dur- 
ing the semester just concluded there were 18,- 
788 young students. Of this number 2,488 were 
studying. theology, 5,106 law, and 3,537 medi- 
Cine ; 7,657 being inscribed in the philosophical 
Faculty, 
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Literature, 





The prompt mention in our lst of “ Books of the Week” | 


will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Ushera for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
Sor further notice. 


THE THIRD VOLUME OF GREEN’S 
ENGLISH HISTORY.* 


In this volume Mr. Green has carried for- 
ward his History of the English People from 
the death of Elizabeth to the rebellion and 
flight of Monmouth, a period of eighty- 
five years and one which has been more 
thoroughly written of than any other that 
he has so far had to deal with. One cannot 
help, therefore, bearing in mind, while read- 
ing his accounts of the Stuarts, the Com- 
monwealth, and the Restoration, the fasci- 
nating style, the skill and painstaking ac- 
curacy, the Vandyke portraits which Hume, 
Macaulay, Hallam, Carlyle, and John Forster 
have put into their several works that have 
to do with these same characters and events. 
Mr. Green’s merit, to a great extent, lies in 
his power to estimate carefully, treat me- 
thodically and concisely, and write over 
again earnestly the facts and material the 
other authors have already given us. Insome 
parts of his work, though, he has wrought 
out the most finished and complete repre- 
sentations of one or another of England’s 
notable epochs which have been produced, 
Nothing, for instance, has been written 
about the rise and growth of Puritanism 
that is equal to the account in his opening 
chapters. It is superior in its broad com- 
prehension, fairness, and conclusions. The 
character of James I is also presented with 
much strength and ability, and his whole 
reign is given a certain freshness and in- 
terest under Mr. Green’s handling. In the 
other histories the first of the Stuarts is 
usually rather an uninteresting personage, 
who keeps his own counsel, writes tedious 
theological works in Latin, and finally 
makes his exit, to give room for more promis- 
ing people, ‘‘In outer appearance,” says 
Mr. Green, ‘‘no sovereign could have jarred 
more utterly against the conception of an 
English ruler which had grown up under 
Plantagenet or Tudor. His big head, his 
slobbering tongue, his quilted clothes, his 
rickety legs stood out in as grotesque a con- 
trast with all that men recalled of Henry or 
Elizabeth as his gabble and rhodomontade, 
his want of personal dignity, his buffoonery, 
his coarseness of speech, his pedantry, his 
personal cowardice.” But under this ridicu- 
lous exterior there lay no small amount of 
moral courage and intellectual ability. His 
conceit, shrewdness, and now and then 
flashes of humor are all well brought out 
in this able narrative of his contentions 
with the Presbyterians, his submission to his 
favorites, and his schemes to form a foreign 
alliance. 

Mr. Green’s conception of a character is 
always clear, his opinions have the stamp of 
a great deal of intelligent thought, and all 
he has to tell is well told; but his history 
of the ciyil war, Cromwell’s rule, and the 
reign of Charles I and II is certainly to 
improvement on Macaulay’s introductory 
chaptcrs. One sees everything with the eye 
o! a dramatist, seizes the salient points, gives 
life and action to the whole, and produces a 
record that fascinates and impresses the 
memory with a vivid idea of the past. The 
other is slower in coming to the point, looks 
at everything in a microscopic way, and 
presents it with the careful elaborateness of 
a psychological novelist. Now and then he 
may be a trifle more correct in his judgments 
than the first is; but, as a whole, his narra- 
tive cannot be said to be so well worth a 
reader’s attention. The everyday life in 
England two hundred years ago he does 
not attempt to represent; but confines him- 
self rather to the sequence of political events 
and what is called the dignified topics. So 
we accordingly fail to obtain a glimpse of 
the great majority of the people; of the old 
country squires, the clergy, or the growth 
of the great towns. What will be found 
particularly excellent in the narrative from 
the death of James to the Protectorate are 
thesketches of Archbishop Laud, Sir Thomas 
Wentworth, and John Pym. 

Laud directed all the power of a clear, 
narrow mind and a strong will to the realiz- 


* HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. By Joun RicnaRD 
Green, M.A. Volume IIL 8vo, pp. 451. Cloth. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 
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ation of asingle aim. ‘‘ His resolve,” Mr. 
Green thinks, “‘ was to raise the Church of 
England to what he conceived to be its real 
position as a branch, though a reformed 
branch, of the great Catholic Church through- 
out the world; protesting alike against the 
innovations of Rome and the innovations 
of Calvin, and basing its doctrines and 
usages On those of the Christian communion 
in the centuries which preceded the Coun- 
cil of Nica, The first step in the realiza- 
tion of such a theory was the severance of 
whatever ties had hitherto united the English 
Church to the Reformed Churches of the 
Continent.” But as he drew further from the 
Protestants of the Continent he drew, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, nearer to Rome. 
Of Wentworth Mr. Green’s portrait is a full- 
length one and does full justice toall his 
schemes; and to Pym he gives the whole 
honor of bringing about the break between 
the king and Parliament, and the results 
that followed. ‘‘ Of the five hundred men- 
bers who sat round him at St. Stephen’s, he 
was the one man who had clearly foreseen 
and as clearly resolved how to meet the 
difficulties which lay before them.” 

The ushering in of the Restoration Mr. 
Green does not seem to be fully equal to—at 
least, when we recall how brilliantly Mac- 
aulay succeeded in doing it. Those who 
remember the latter’s description of the 
people gathering from all sections along the 
white cliffs to welcome back the young 
king and carry him in triumph to the 
palace of his ancestors will be apt to be 
disappointed with Mr. Green’s failure to 
appreciate a writer’s opportunity. Nor will 
his narrative of subsequent events be likely 
to throw any new light on Charles’s court. 
The gay, licentious world in London and 
around Whitehall, the masterly intriguing 
of Louis XIV, the conflicts in Parliament, 
the Dutch war, the popish plot, and the 
bold, handsome Monmouth’s daring under- 
taking are all admirably written of; but we 
are certuinly not made to see the great 
human tragedy of these years moving before 
us. They are only statements, and do not 
speak to the eye, like Macaulay’s pages. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Green’s book is a valuable 
one, a8 a conscientious piece of literary 
work, and he is second to no one as a crit- 
ical observer. His excellent survey of Puri- 
tanism must alone win for this third volume 
a secure place among histories, 





Tue biography of Thackeray, by Anthony 
Trollope, in the series of ‘‘ English Men of Let- 
ters’ (Harper & Brothers), is more satisfactory 
than the brief though excellent one by John 
Brown, or the sketch written by James Han- 
nay, at one time Thackeray’s amanuensis ; but 
it contains very little biographical information 
that these writers have not given. Mr. Trol- 
lope first became personally acquainted with 
Thackeray in 1859, when the initial number of 
the Cornhill Magazine was under consideration, 
and he was engaged as one of the regular 
staff. Atthistime nearly all of Thackeray’s 
life was over, though he was only forty-eight 
years old, and he spoke as if the world were all 
behind him. He had passed through those 
years when he was struggling with his contri- 
butions in Fraser's and depending on each 
day’s work for each day’s bread; he had writ- 
ten all his best ‘‘Snob Papers” for Punch, 
“Vanity Fair,” ‘‘ Pendennis,” and, above all, 
‘*Esmond’’; he had become famous and pros- 
perous, and was living with the “little girls’’ 
in the house he had built at Kensington. But 
he was very gray, with much of age upon him, 
which had come from suffering. In comparing 
his long struggle for popularity with Dickens’s 
short one, Mr. Trollope gives a very good 
idea of the characters of both. Dickens was 
steadfast, industrious, full of purpose, never 
doubting of himself, always putting his best 
foot foremost, and standing firmly on it when 
he had got it there. The good opinion which 
he had of himself was never shaken by adverse 
criticism. He was a firm, reliant man, who, 
when he had discovered the nature of his own 
talent, knew how to do the very best with 
ft. But Thackeray was the very opposite 
of this. Unsteadfast, idle, changeable of 
purpose, aware of his own intellect, but not 
trusting to it, no man ever failed more gen- 
erally than he to do his best. Mr. Trollope, 
however, will not find many to agree with him 
in his notion that in the most of Thackeray’s 
work “there is a touch of vagueness, which 
indicates that his pen was not firm while he 
was using it.’”” Let any one recall the pathos, 
humor, love, and charity that is ever upper 
most in all he wrote, and observe if there is 
any indication of uncertainness about it. 
Though he was a man not capable of feeling at 
any time quite assured in his position, he was 











not troubled with doubts about the work he set 
himself. Mr.* Trollope divides his book into 
nine chapters, the first being a sketch of Thack- 
eray’s career, and the others critiques of his 
several books, in the order they appeared. 
Among some facts not mentioned by Mr. 
Brown or Mr. Hannay is Thackeray’s vigorous 
effort to get an appointment as assistant-secre- 
tary in the general post-office, and Mr. 
Trollope also states that Thackeray’s wife is 
still living. ‘She became fll and her mind 
failed her. There was a period during which 
he would not believe that her illness was more 
than illness; and then he clung to her and 
waited on her with an assiduity of affection 
which only made his task the more painful to 
him. At last it became evident that she should 
live in the: companionship of some one with 
whom her life might be altogether quiet ; and 
she hassince been domiciled with a lady, with 
whom she has been happy.”’ 


...»Those who read the first two volumee of 
the late George Henry Lewes’s “Problems of 
Life and Mind,’’ which appeared in 1873 and 
1875, may be somewhat surprised, on taking up 
the posthumous third volume, just published, 
The Study of Psychology, to find that his style 
has undergone considerable alteration for the 
better in the way of clearness and limited use 
of technical words. Possibly George Elfot, 
under whose editorial supervision the book has 
been issued, has had something to do with this 
very important feature of the work ; and, if such 
is the fact, it would have been advisable to have 
had her edit the previous volumes also, for they 
are likely to remain sealed books to the average 
reader. This volume is an independent and 
thoughtful exposition of the subject it under- 
takes to present and may be read from begin- 
ning to end with interest. Mr. Lewes defines 
psychology as the analysis and classification of 
the sentient functi and faculties, revealed 
to observation and induction, completed by 
the reduction of them to their conditions of 
existence, biological and sociological; and he 
then proceeds to treat in eleven chapters its 
object, scope, and method. He was, as is well 
known, a materialist ; but there isno attempt in 
this work to establish opinions on statements 
that have no basis of fact, such as there was 
occasion to point out in M. Lefévre’s book, 
noticed last week. The relation of mind to 
body is so plain that no one has ever doubted 
it, he says; yet so obscure that no one has been 
able to present a precise statement of their 
points of identity and difference. We may 
define; we cannot explain. What we know is 
that the living organism has among its mani- 
festions the class called sentient, known as 
sensible affections, or the changes excited by; 
the contact of external causes and assignable! 
to visible organs of sense; and states of con- 
sciousness, or the changes of feeling excited 
by internal causes and not assignable to visible 
organs. That an organism can feel and think 
is, doubtless, mysterious; but no more so than, 
that it can live and move. He reviews the 
opinions of Comte, John Stuart Mill, Spencer, 
and others with fairness, and gives a very good 
account of the position in the world of thought 
which the science now holds. What he has to 
say, though, about the general mind, as he 
terms it, in one of the last chapters, is panthe- 
istic and rather fanciful ; but may be taken for 
whatever it is worth. (Houghton, Osgood & 
Co.) 


..e-The Great Fur Lands; or, Sketches of 
Life in the Hudson's Bay Territory, isa very 
acceptable volume which Mr. H. M. Robinson 
has made chiefly from his contributions during 
the past twoor three years to two of the maga- 
zines and the Fost ofthiscity. Heis a graceful, 
picturesque writer and furnishes a good deal 
of information, together with entertainment, in 
the narrative of his travels in thefarnorth. In 
the winter of some year, which he leaves us to 
guess, he set out from Fort Garry, down the Red 
River of the North, across the frozen length of 
Lake Winnipeg, to Norway House, at its 
northern extremity; and his description of the 
eight days’ journey over snow and ice with the 
dog-trains and drivers of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany is full of life and spirit. The accounte 
which follow, also, of experiences with the 
trappers, the half-breed Indians, and the wild, 
unconventional life beyond the pale of civiliza- 
tion are equally fresh and enjoyable. Time 
moves slowly at the isolated trading-posts of 
the Company, and these posts themselves are in 
the same condition as they were a hundred 
years ago. The requisition for the goods of 
the present year contains precisely the samo 
articles as that of a century since. The Indian 
trapper still brings his marten and musquash, 
and his wants are still strouds, cottons, beads, 
and trading-guns. The sun-dial placed in 
the open courtyard three generations ago has 
apparently undergone no change; and it is 
only outside the walls, where a rude cross or 
wooden railing, blown over and discolored by 
rain and snow, marks the place of the dead 
that the passing years leave their trace. (G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


.»»»The Rey. Dr, William M, Taylor has made 
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a valuable addition to his biographies of Daniel, 
David, and Elijah, in his latest volume, Moses, 
the Law-Giver. Rarely does one meet with 
more intelligent and graphie portraiture of the 
great characters of the Old Testament than 
is to be found in these books; and they are 
well calenlated, as Dr. Taylor designs, to stim- 
ulate an interest in Bible study. He has the 
faculty of bringing the reader into sympathy 
with the past and picturing it before him with 
much vividness. In this book the chapters on 
Moses’s first appearance before Pharaoh, the 
crossing of the Red Sea, end his death and 
burial are especially noticeable for this char- 
acteristic. Dr. Taylor’s pains also to con- 
stantly point out to the reader of these vol- 
umes the intimate connection between the Old 
Covenant and the New is worthy of mention. 
(Harper & Brothers. ) 


.. The Contemporary Review for June gives its 
first place to an extended review of the “ British 
Empire in India,’”’ by Dr. J. von Déllger, which 
is followed by a paper on “ The Origin of the 
Week,’’ by Professor Proctor, that alone is 
worth the price of the number. He thinks 
that some division of the month analogous to 
the week must have been suggested as a 
measure of time long before the year, and 
states that, if the names of the moon, months, 
and so forth were not originally derived from 
the idea of measurement, it is, nevertheless, 
certain that the moon must from the very 
earliest times have been regarded as, par ez- 
cellence, the measurer.”’ Another noticeable 
contribution is Karl Blind’s account of “ Con- 
spiracies in Russia.’’ 


.» Conversations on Art Methods, translated 
from the French of Thomas Couture, by 8. E. 
Stewart, though a book designed especially 
for painters, is one that can be thoroughly 
enjoyed and appreciated by any one. When tt 
first appeared in Paris, in 1867, it attracted 
much attention among both artists and literary 
men; and, after reading it, it will be easy to 
understand why Couture has exercised a 
considerable influence over contemporary art. 
His conversations are as original in their way 
as his great picture, ‘The Romans of the 
Decadence.” Mr. R. 8. Gifford introduces the 
book to Americans in appreciative words, 
(&. P. Patnam’s Sons.) 


...-Professor E. M. Gallaudet, president of 
the College for Deaf Mutes in Washington, has 
supplied what ought to become an important 
text-book—at least, in high schools and acade- 
mies—in his Manual of International Law, pub- 
lished by A. 8. Barnes & Co. Basing his work 
and to some extent making it an abridgment of 
the French author, Charles Calvo’s ‘ Inter- 
national Law: Theoretical and Practical,’ he 
has prepared a very full and well-considered 
manual, that students and business or profes- 
sional men may read through with profit. He 
makes no pretension to supplant such a work 
us ex-President Woolsey’s; but, rather, to pre- 
sent the subject concisely in a volume of con- 
venient size. 


....Mr. George H. Ellis, the publisher of the 
Christian Register, of Boston, has issued the 
Life and Letters of Thomas J. Mumford, who was 
well known for many years as the able and 
eflicient editor of that paper. The letters, the 
most of which were addressed to Mr. Munford’s 
intimate friend, the Rev. Samuel J. May, form 
about one-half of the volume, and reveal the 
manly, earnest character of the writer very 
tenderly. The large circle of friends he has 
left will also be glad to find the many personal 
and biographical tributes which were published 
in the papers immediately after his death put 
into a permanent form. 


..The Puritan and the Quaker, a story of 
Colonial times (G. P. Putham’s Sons), might 
have passed for an average novel thirty years 
ago; but it is quite too old-fashioned for the 
present day. While people are busy with the 
psychological, the sensational, and the latest 
novel of extra-super culture, they do not care 
to turn aside for a story of Puritan rule and 
Quaker martyrdom, which the author has been 
induced to write because he believes they 
know 80 little about the matter. There is a 
quiet tone about the story, though, and an 
earnestness which saves it from being wholly 
uninteresting. 


.--Among the best compilations of extracts 
from standard authors that has appeared 
lately is A Reading Mook of English Classics, by 
C. W. Leffingwell, D. D. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons). 
It is designed to iniroduce young pupils to a 
large number of the best short poems and many 
passages in well-known prose works, so that, 
while learning to read, they may also become 
acquainted with choice English and its masters. 
There is always reomin the schools for such 
books as this 


.-The June Number of The Nineteenth 
Century completes tne fifth volume of a month- 
ly that from its very first issue has led the 
English magazines. The contents for the 
present month is strickingly broad and varied. 
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To American readers probably the papers on 
“ State Socialism,” ‘* Greece and the Treaty of 
Berlin,” by Gladstone, “ Mozley’s Essays,”” by 
Lord Blachford, and James Payn’s comments 
on critics in general will be the most at- 
tractive. 


...-Ruskin’s ‘Modern Painters’? has been 
condensed into one of the “ Handy-Volume 
Series’ of D. Appleton & Co. with commend- 
able skill. Allthat the general reader would 
care to read is given here, and the thread of 
the argument {is sufficiently well preserved to 
make the whole intelligible. A short biography 
of Ruskin is also added as an introduction. 


..-Lee & Shepard have published number 
six of The Reading Club and Handy Speaker, ed- 
ited by George M. Baker; and Dick & Fitz- 
gerald number nine of Mr. Dick’s Recitations 
and Readings. Both will be found serviceable 
by those whoare perplexed to obtain extracts 
for recitation. 


...-G. P. Putnam’s Sons publish as pam- 
phlets The Assailants of Christianity, a lecture 
by O. B. Frothingham, and Hmergenctes: how 
to avoid them and how to meet them, by Dr. 
Burt G. Wilder, which is an excellent pocket 
companion. 


..An Atte Philosopher in Paris, one of the 
‘“‘Handy-Volume Series” of D. Appleton & 
Co., is @ passable story from the French of 
Emile Souvestre, written in the form of a diary. 


.-«. The Lady's Knitting-Book and The Lady’s 
Crochet-Book, both by E. M. C., are useful little 
pamphlets for advice in the work their titles 
suggest. (A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) 


..A. D. F. Randolph & Co. have published, 
in a neat 18mo volume, under the title of 
Stranger and Guest, five of the Rev. Dr. Marvin 
R. Vincent’s sermons. They are issued also 
separately in small pamphlets. 


..John Halifax, Gentleman, Mrs. Muloch 
Craik’s best novel, is republished once more in 
alate number of the ‘‘ Franklin Square Libra- 
ry.”’ 





LITERARY NEWS. 


THE autumn volume of Phillips Brooks's ser- 
mons will be entitled ‘‘The Influences of 
Jesus.” 


Henry Gréville, the French authoress, re- 
ceives about $16,000 a year on her contracts 
with publishers in Paris, 


..Mr. Edwin P. Whipple will soon accumu- 
late the materials for a new book in his remin- 
iscences of the distinguished men whom he has 
intimately known. 


A German missionary in India has translated 
into the language of that country the ‘‘ De Im- 
ttatione Christi’ and St. Augustine's ‘‘ Confes- 
sions.’’ His rendering of the ‘‘Pope” in one 
passage is ‘‘ president of religion.” 


The complete works of Buffon are to be pub- 
lished in Paris in very*handsome form. The 
edition will come out in parts, of which there 
will be 300, and wher bound they will make 
twelve octavos. They will have 400 illustra- 
tions, 150 of them steel engravings. 


Miss Hogarth, Dickens’s sister-in-law, is to 
edit a volume of his letters, which will be pub- 
lished in November, Forster’s Life being re- 
garded by the family as too heavy and exhib- 
iting the great novelist in an unfavorable 
light. 


The French Academy, in accordance with the 
report of M. Jules Sandeau, has divided the 
Vitet Prize of 6,000 fr., set apart for remarkable 
literary works, between M. Jules Claretie, for 
his book ‘ Ze Drapeau,’’ and Mme. Th. Bent- 
zon, of the Revue des Deux Mondes, for her 
novels. 


John Wiley & Sons intend to publish in two 
royal octavo volumes, in an edition limited to 
100 copies, ‘‘The Complete Angler” of old 
Isaak Walton and Charles Cotton, as edited by 
Dr. Bethune. A list of subscribers will be 
published with the work. The two volumes 
will cost $25. 


The British Museum was visited last year by 
448,516 persons, exclusive of readers—a smaller 
number than has been recorded since 1878. 
Readers, on the other hand, were more numer- 
ous than during any of the previous five years, 
numbering 114,516, the daily average being 
892, and each reader consulting about eleven 
volumes daily. 


Messrs. Blackwood & Sons have in the press 
“Monks of the West,” by Count de Monta- 
lembert, authorized translation, Vols. VI and 
VII, completing the work ; ‘‘ Délicia,”’ by the 
author of ‘‘ Miss Molly’’; *‘ A Ballad Book,’ 
with notes from the unpublished MSS. of Chas, 
Kirkpatrick Sharpe and Sir Walter Scott; “A 
History of the British Empire during the Reign 
of Queen Anne,’’ by John Hill Burton. 


Tdppincott for July will have an article on 
Benjamin Franklin, by Thomas Hughes, in 
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fended against his prejudiced English critics. 
The number will also contain a biography of 
Joseph Jefferson, from materials furnished by 
himeelf, with portraits of him in his studio and 
in each act of “Rip Van Winkle.” Another 
paper will be an illustrated description of Strat- 
ford-on-the-Sound. 


A life of the late Dr. Livingstone is in prep- 
aration, under the auspices of his family, bear- 
ing specially on his personal and domestic 
character: and his work as a missionary. The 
preparation of this work has been entrusted to 
Professor Blackie, of Edinburgh, holding the 
chair of divinity in the new college. Friends 
of Dr. Livingstonein possession of his letters 
are requested to forward them to his son-in- 
law, Mr. A. L. Bruce, 10 Regent Terrace, Edin- 
burgh, who will return them after perusal. 


The Lord Mayor of London gave a banquet 
last week to the members of the International 
Literary Conference and the delegates to the 
International Telegraph Conference, now in 
session in that city. Toasts to the Literary 
Congress were responded to by Messrs. Ed- 
mond About, Frederic Thomas, and Blanchard 
Jerrold. M. Ferdinand de Lesseps, replying to 
a toast to the guests from abroad, expressed 
the hope that he would see the Darien Canal 
completed in eight years. Victor Hugo, pres- 
ident of the Congress, was unable to be pres- 
ent, being unavoidably detained at Paris. 


Among recent works published in Germany 
of interest to Jewish students are ‘‘ Jesaia und 
Jeremia. Ihr Leben und Wirken aus ihren Schrif- 
ten,” and “The House of Hillel.” The latter, 
by Max Ring, is a romance of the period of the 
fall of Jerusalem. The fixst mentioned work, 
by F. Késtlin, is an analysis of the writings of 
Isafah and Jeremiah. explaining the occasion 
and the scope of such of their prophecies as 
were immediately called forth by the political 
circumstances of their times. The theory 
which makes Jeremiah the author of the Book 
of Deuteronomy is discussed, and the question 
determined in the negative. 


Mr. D. R. Locke has been telling a reporter 
that ‘about the time the war broke out he was 
existing on the down-hill grade of poverty by 
editing a newspaper in a thinly-settled county 
of Ohio. He thought of his first ‘‘Nasby’? let- 
ter one evening in the country store and wrote 
it the following day. It traveled everywhere, 
and was the first thing he ever saw quoted from 
his newspaper. ‘ After a few letters had been 
published,”’ he says, ‘Murat Halstead, editor 
of the Cincinnati Commercial, hunted me up 
and offered me $20 a week for a letter from 
Wingert’s. It was simply boundless prosperity 
tome. I had never hoped, even in my wildest 
dreams, to possess so much money. And that 
is the way I got my start as Petroleum V. Nas- 
by. ” 


The Century, the new eclectic weekly, is 
meeting with some favor, it is said. The selec- 
tions so far have been well chosen and the gen- 
eral appearance of the make-up attractive. 
Though The Hvery Saturday, which T. B. 
Aldrich edited with much ability for some 
years as an eclectic weekly in Boston, was 
finally obliged to consolidate with Littell’s 
Living Age, there is, nevertheless, room here in 
New York for an attractive publication like 
The Century, in which the reader whose leisure 
is fractional may find ina few pages the lead- 
ing articles of foreign periodicals. An article, 
for instance, such as Mr. W. R. Greg’s on 
‘¢England’s Industrial Supremacy,” in the 
issue of last week, or Dean Stanley’s on “ The 
Historical Aspect of the American Churches,” 
in this week’s number, is worth the whole 
issue of many of the daily papers. 
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NOW READY, No. 8 OF 


The Century, 


A WEEELY JOURNAL OF THE BEST LITERATURE, 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 

GEORGE ELIOT'S last work, ‘The Impressions of 
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“The Historical 
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APPLETOND' GUIDE BOOKS. 


Appletons’ General Guide 


TO THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. An entire- 
ly new work. Compiled on the plan of the famous 
Barpexer Hanp-Booxs of Europe. With Maps 
and Illustrations, in three separate forms—viz. : 

IN ONE VOLUME, COMPLETE. 16mo, 500 pages. 
Roan, pocket form. Price, $2.50. 

THE NEW ENGLAND AND MIDDLE STATES 
and CANADA. 1 vol., 264 pages. Cloth. Price, 
$1.25. 

THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN STATES. 1 
vol., 284 pages. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 


Appletons’ Hand-Book of Summer Re- 
sorts. 


Revised to the Summer of 1879. Illustrated. Large 
12mo. Paper cover, price, 50 cts. ; Cloth, 75 cts. 


Appleton’s European Guide-Book. 


Containing Maps of the various Political Divisions afid 
Plans of the Principal Cities. Being a Complete 
Guide to the Continent of Europe, Egypt, Algeria, 
and the Holy Land. To which are appended a Vo- 
cabulary of Travel-talk in English, German, French, 
an Italian; a Hotel Appendix and Specialties of 
European Cities. Spring edition, 1870. Completely 
revised and corrected up to date. Handsomely 
bound in one or two vol , in red » Silt 
edges. Price, $5. 


Appletons’ Railway Guide. 

Paper cover, 25 cents. Published monthly. Revised 
and corrected to date. 

New York Illustrated. 


With 102 Illustrations and a Map of the City, The 
illustrations and text fully delineating the Ele- 
vated Railway system, Post-Office, and other Pub- 
lic Buildings, Churches, Street Views, etc., etc. 
Quarto. Paper cover, price 60 cents. 


The Hudson River Ilustrated. 


4 Guide for Tourists. With 60 Illustrations. Quarto, 
paper cover, price, 50 cents. An indispensable 
work to those who desire to view the beauties of 
the Hudson. 


Scenery of the Pacific Railways and 
Colorado. 
Qlustrated with Maps and 71 Mlustrations. . Paper 
cover, price 7 cents; Cloth, $1.25. 
Appletons’ Hand-book of American 
Cities. 


Mlustrated. Large 12mo. Paper cover, price £0 cents; 
Cloth, 75 cents. 











*,* Either of the above sent postpaid by mail to any 
address in the United States, on receipt of the price. 


D, APPLETON -& CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
549 and 551 Broadway, New York. 





NEW BOOKS. 


THE E SOUVENIRY OF MME. LE BRUN.,. 2 
in one, with Por aun large 12mo, Red Cloth, 
whe label, gilt to: 


Souvenirs de tghttad ah tty their geniality and a - 
Interesting anecdote and incident.”—London 


“An amusing book, isk yp a ame at feat that 
is new and strange and anecdotes. w 
always entertaining.’ Pall “Wall Gas zette, 
HOUSSAYE, Arsine. LIFE IN PARIS, Let- 
ters on art, ti terature, and society. Cloth, $1.25. 
Letters written from Paris to New York Tribune. 


R. WORTHINGTON, 
No. 750 Broadway, New York. 
Ba a for overy depart AM at ot inat and FOR- 
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rom provi: les, Pele Cc 
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J. W. Schermerhorn, A. M., Secretary, 
80 East 14th St., near University Place, New York. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORLD 


FOR JULY, SPECIAL NUMBER, 
contains twenty-four pages of reading 
matter, including a Sermon to Children 
on 6 The Holy Ghost,’’ by the Rev. J. R. 
Danforth; Full Reports of the Fifty. 
fifth Anniversary of the American 
Sunday-school Union, in New York, 
with the Addresses of Hon. E. 8. Tobey, 
of Boston, Rev. L. T. Chamberlain, Rev. 
Dr. George C. Noyes, and Rev. Dr. John 
Hall, of New York; a Poem, and the 
usual Lesson Helps, by Rev. Dr. Hall; 
Lesson Talks, by Mrs. Knox; Lights 
from Bible Lands, by Prof. George E. 
Post; Hints for Teaching the Lesson, 
by Rev. Edwin W. Rice3 an article on 
‘©How to Promote Sociability in the 
Class,?? by Mrs. M. E. Sangster; a fall 
page about Books, Writers, and Read- 
ers; and the usual variety of Editorial 
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| The Scholar's Hand-Book. 


Being the first to introd 





thod of explaining the lessons, since so generally adopted by 


others, THE SCHOLAR’s HanD- con caeiemes to add whatever improvements experience and a careful study of 


the wants of teachers and scholars suggest. 


Part TWELVE, on the Lessons from July to December (bound in boards), now ready, contains a Grouping 
and Description of the Epistles and Revelation ; Chronological Tables from the Captivity to the end of Bible 
History ; Maps of Palestine and of St. Paul’s Journeys; Copious and Carefully.Selected Bible References, Sub 
Topies, and Daily Readings ; Descriptions of Persons and Places, with the Pronunciation of Names ; Explana- 
tions of Difficult Points ; Mlustrations and Blackboard Exercises; Selections of Hymns for each Lesson ; Orders 
of Service, with Responsive Bible Readings ; and a Full Index. It has, in addition, 

QUARTERLY REVIEWS, AN ANNUAL REVIEW, A SEPTENNIAL REVIEW, 


with a grouping of the Bible Books and themes studied during the seven years’ course of International Lessons 
ending with the current yéar. Thus the Hanp-Boox, after furnishing its aid In the class, will be of permanent 


value for reference to all Sunday-school workers. 


AAL 





Furnished to classes at the 100 rate. Only 80 cents for 10 copies ; $3 for 25 copies; with one cent per copy 
1 for postage when sent by mail. Specimen copies, 10 cents. Address 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 1122 Chestnut St., Philadelphia ; 
10 Bible House, New York ; 73 Randolph Street, Chicago. 
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Felting Desk and Melee 


DESK TOP FOLDS OVER AND FORMS A 
SETTEE. WHEN ENTIRELY CLOSED, 
OCCUPIES BUT 13 INCHES SPACE. 


IT COMBINES 


Convenience, Elegance, and Comfort. 


Each size conforms to the person of the pupil, rendering 


it healthful, 





COMPANION BOOK TO 
“MEMORIALS OF A QUIET LIFE.” 
THE 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
FRANCES, 
BARONESS BUNSEN. 


By Augustus J. C. Hare. 
With Two Steel Portraits, 


Two Volumes, 12mo, Cloth. Price, $5. 
The Two Volumes in One. Price, $3. 


“The world is too poor in such exalted types be 
spare the lessons and memorial of so noble a 
and we know of few books recent! published which 
me at once so full of livin ng interest, and of the most 
piefitable lessons conveyed in a way only to fascinate 
and attract, as this recora of a woman faithful to her- 
self, her family, her race, and her God.” e 


ECLECTIC PENS. 


If you want a good Pen send for 


No. 100, School. No. 300, Extra Fine. 


No. 200, Commercial. No. 400, Round Pointed. 
Sample Card, by Mail, 10 cts, 
Sample Gross, by Mail, $1.00. 


Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., Cincinnati. 


CHEAPES’ BOOKSTORE | IN THE “WORLD. 
irs TOU Bh lish Books 
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Evening Bulletin. 
MR. HARE’S OTHER BOOKS. 


Memorials of a Quiet Life. With Two Steel Por- 
traits. Two vols., 12m0, cloth, $5; two vols. in one, $8. 


Walks in London. Withone hundred filustrations. 
Two vols., 12mo, cloth, $5; two vols. in one, $8.50. 


Walksin Rome. With Map. 12mo, cloth, $3.50. 


Cities of Northern and Central Italy, With 
maps and illustrations. Three vols., 12mo, cloth, $6. 


Wanderings in Spain. With illustrations, ‘12mo, 
cloth, $3. 
A the abov ks wi will be sent ost- 
—_— id Se Gralkeme United fi. ~Ry Ay pod asl 
he pr ice. 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
416 Broome Street, New York. 
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ADVERTISING RATES. 920% ys" 


R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK, 
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A. 8. BARNES & CO., Educational Publishers, N. y. 
‘JU! ST PUBLISHED. 


AN ATTRACTIVE WORK. 


Hymns and Carols 


FOR 


CHURCH and SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 
By ALICE NEVIN. 
With Music. Square Crown Sve. Boards, 
50c.; per dozen, $5. E Extra cloth, 80c. 

Pe Fy —- pee pen m prep eet gre ey e 
uca' — order of praise to be 
the Su any. -school. D 
in the" selection of the hymns and tunes and it is 
confiden believed that the volume will give satis- 
faction wherever 


* For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent 
nalt. postpaid, Z pon receipt of the ‘prioe, by 7 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 


eek owntown. Terms and uth 
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NORMAL COURSE IN MUSIC, 


AT EVANSTON, ILL. 


July 16th to Ang, 20th, Five Weeks, 


For Piano Teachers, Singers, Play- 
ers,and Amateurs. 
A SPLENDID COURSE OF STUDY IN THEORY, MU- 
SICAL LITERATURE, AND METHODS 
OF TEACHING. 


Send for a circular, and say you saw this advertise- 
ment in THE INDEPENDENT. 


W. 8S. B. MATHEWS, 
EVANSTON, ILL. 
y4ALz LAW SCHOOL,—Regular course 
years. Graduate course (for degree of D.C, Le 


2 years. Fall term opens September 25th. Address 
rof. FRANCIS WA LAND, New Haven, Conn, 





‘Siglar's Pre eparatory School, 
NEWBURGH, N. Y. 


Preparation of Roys for Yale a specialty. Our area. 
uates are taking the highest rank at Yale and Wil 
liams. By entering ennis sons at 10 or not later than 
12 years of age, parents will gain largely in time, oF 
—_ and oroughness of prepara ion. “ Hints to 

rents" sent on application, Corres ence solic 
ited. Address HEN W. SIGLAR, A. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 





‘ore’ eaqness’ ney, 23 Union uare 
(Broadway Lt ee New Yor! Ao ‘Sa 
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MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 
THE LATEST 


JOY BELLS 


for the Sunday-school. 
size ne anid style. of, | “ Crown of tite” gto 
Price $30 a hundred; $3.60 per ‘Single copies, 35c. 
SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. 
Address W. W. WHITNEY, Toledo, Ohio. 








st MACKINNON PEN. 





The Calg Conical - Peiatel, 
iamond - Tippe 


Pay iN FLUID I PANEL 


Call or send saa naaenedl and Cireulars. 
D, MACKINNON @& CO., 
200 Broadway, N.Y. 





The three numbers of Gospel Hymas intro- 
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or Binders for THe INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
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0., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
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twenty-six numbers—half a year. The 
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like a handsome volume. They will be 
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Religions Futelligence, 


THE FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND 
AND PROFESSOR SMITH. 


BY PROFESSOR PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D. 


Eprxsuren, May 28th, 1879. 

Last midnight the case of Professor W. 
Robertson Smith, of Aberdcen, which kept 
the Free Church of Scotland in hot water 
for the last two years, has been disposed of 
by the General Assembly, as far as it can be 
done at this time, although it will come up 
again, in all probability, before the next 
Assembly, for final adjustment, It is the 
first theological controversy of a serious 
nature which has agitated the Free Church 
of Scotland, and it is of sufficient import- 
ance to challenge the attention of the 
Protestant world. It is a question of 
biblical criticism, as counected with the 
doctrine of the inspiration and authority of 
the Holy Scriptures, It is, therefore, proper 
that the facts in the case should be properly 
known in America. 

We shall first state the salient points of 
the case as it came before the Assembly 
yesterday from the Assembly held in Glas- 
gow last year. The charges against Pro- 
fessor Smith are: (1) that he has published 
and promulgated opinions which contradict 
or are opposed to the doctrine of the imme- 
diate inspiration, infallible truth, and di- 
vine authority of the Holy Scriptures, and 
to the confessional doctrines of prophecy 
and angels; (2) that he has published writ- 
ings concerning the books of Scripture 
which, by their ill-considered and unguard- 
ed setting forth of speculations of a critical 
kind, tend to awiken doubt as to these 
points; and (8) that his writings, by their 
neutrality of attitude and rashness of state- 
ment in regard to the critical construction 
of the Seriptures, tend to.disparage the di- 
vine authority and ‘inspired character of 
these books. ‘These charges are applied to 
eight particulars. The first of these partic- 
ulars is an averment under the second gen- 
eral charge that Professor Smith has pro- 
mulgated opinions fitted to excite doubt on 
the proposition ‘‘ that the Aaronic priesthood 
and at least a great part of the laws and or- 
dinances of the Levitical system were not 
divinely instituted in the time of Moses, and 
that those large parts of Exodus, Leviticus, 
and Numbers which represent them as hay- 
ing been then instituted by God were insert- 
ed in the inspired records long after the 
death of Moses.” This averment is support- 
ed by a series of quotations from the article 
“Bible” in the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
of which the last is mainly relied on as sum- 
ming up Professor Smith’s supposed views, 
as set forth in this article: 

‘In its present shape the Pentateuch ts 
certainly subsequent to the occupation; for 
it uses geographical names which arose 
after that time (Hebron, Dan), refers to the 
conquest as already accomplished (Deut. 
xii, xiii; Numbers xv and 32; Genesis xiii, 
6), and even presupposes the existence of a 
kingship in Israel (Gen. xxxvi, 81). And 
with this it agrees that, though there are 
marked differences of style and languace 
within the Book of Joshua, each style finds 
its counterpart in some section of the Pen- 
tateuch. In the subsequent books we find 
similar phenomena. The last chapters of 
Judges cannot be separated from the Book 
of Samuel, and the earlier chapters of 
Kings are obviously one with the foregoing 
narrative, while all three books contain 
passages strikingly akin to parts of the Pen- 
tateuch and Joshua. Such phenomena not 
only prove the futility of any attempt to 
base a theory of authorship on the present 
division into books; but suggest that the 
history as we have it is not one narrative 
carried on from age to age by successive 
additions, but a fusion of several narratives 
which partly covered the same ground and 

were combined into unity by an editor,” 

This count the Presbytery of Aberdeen, 
on the motion of Professor Salmond, sec- 
onded by Mr. Johnstone, by a majority of 
26 to 17 votes, held to be not relevant to 
sustain against the writings the character 
libeled. Dissents and complaints were 
taken to the Synod of Aberdeen, which re- 
ferred them simpliciter to the Assembly. 

The second count is that Professor Smith 
bas taught that the Book of Deuteronomy, 
which is professedly an historical record, 
does not possess that character; but was 
made to assume it by a writer of a much 
later age, who therein, in the name of God, 
presented in dramatic form instructions and 
laws as proceeding fromthe mouth of Mo- 








ses, though these never were and never 
could have been uttered by him. 

This is the count over which the great 
fight took place at the Glasgow Assembly, 
in 1878, Sir Henry Moncreiff moved that 
the particular be held relevant, thus revers- 
ing the decision of the Presbytery of Aber- 
deen Principal Rainy moved that the dis- 
sent and complaint from the Presbytery be 
dismissed, and the finding of the Presby- 
tery sustained. Ona division, Sir Henry’s 
motion was carried by a majority of 23, the 
numbers voting being 301 against 278. 

This action of the Glasgow Assembly 
against Prof. Smith was reaffirmed by this 
year’s Assembly, and the Presbytery of 
Aberdeen was directed to serve the libel on 
Professor Smith, and to suspend him till the 
next meeting of the Assembly judicially 
from all professional and ministerial func- 
tions in the event of finding the libel sus- 
tained, either by the admission of Professor 
Smith or by adequate proof of his views 
concerning the post-Mosaic authorship and 
dramatic or quasi-fictitious character of 
Deuteronomy. The final decision is re- 
served to the next meeting of the Assembly, 
The motion to that effect was offered and 
supported in a lengthy address by the ven- 
erable Dr. Andrew Bonar, the ex-moderator, 
and was carried by 321 votes against 319 or 
320; that is, with a bare majority .f one or 
two votes. (There is a difference of opinion, 
not yet decided, as to one vote more or less 
for the minority.) 

The minority voted for the motion of 
Principal Rainy, to the effect that the Assem- 
bly, before proceeding further with the 
libel, appoint a representative committee, 
with power to confer with Prof. Smith, and 
to ascertain the best means for arriving at a 
result securing the truth of God without 
disturbing the unity of the Church, and to 
report to the next General Assembly. 

The motion of Principal Rainy rallied 
around it all the liberal and moderate ele- 
ments, especially the professors and younger 
ministers. It was favored by men as ortho- 
dox and sound as those on the other side 
who have no sympathy with Prof. Smith’s 
critical opinions concerning Deuteronomy, 
Chronicles, and Canticles, Principal Rainy, 
of Edinburgh, and Principal Douglas, of 
Glasgow, in supporting the motion, dis- 
tinctly declared that they differed from him 
altogether; but that a certain amount of 
liberty must be allowed for such opinions 
and critical investigations concerning the 
human growth and literary aspects of the 
Bible, within the limits of the Confession of 
Faith and a proper recognition of the divine 
inspiration and authority of the Scriptures. 
They feared that the severe course proposed 
by Dr. Bonar’s motion and looking to the 
deposition of Prof. Smith is likely to lead 
to serious consequences; for it is very evi- 
dent that Prof. Smith has many sympa- 
thizers, especially among the students, who 
most lustily cheered him and his friends 
from the gallery whenever they opened 
their mouths, while some advocates of the 
other course were rudely interrupted and 
hissed. 

In view of the nearly equal division of 
the Assembly, it is quite doubtful whether 
the case will be pressed to its logical conse- 
quences, and the ultimate deposition of 
Prof. Smith by the next Assembly. The 
Presbytery of Aberdeen and the Assembly 
itself will exercise all the Scotch caution to 
prevent a split, if possible. Dr. Bonar’s 
motion triumphed legally; but is almost 
neutralized morally by the large vote for 
Dr. Rainy’s motion. We have here a con- 
flict between orthodoxy and liberty. Both 
must be maintained; but it is extremely 
difficult to draw the precise line between 
liberty and license. Prof. Smith holds his 
critical opinions, as he maintains, whether 
logically or not, in connection with a full 
belief in the doctrinal system of the West- 
minster Confession; while his opponents 
fear that they are the entering wedge of the 
whole system of German Rationalism, and 
must logically end in the denial of the di- 
vine inspiration and authority of the Bible. 

The discussion yesterday excited an intense 


in the house and the gallery was occupied. 
Prof. Smith entered at 10 a. M., with a car- 
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scarcely over thirty years of age. His 
friends say that he is a devout and sound 
Christian man; and he himself asserts that 
he isin full agreement with the orthodox 
system as taughtin the Westminster Con- 
fession. His opponents charge him with 
levity and a want of humility. All admit 
his talents and varied learning. He isa 
precocious genius, who is said to be fit fora 
chair of mathematics and natural philoso- 
phy, as well as Oriental languages and ex- 
egesis, The discussion was very warm on 
both sides; but taken up too much with 
preliminary questions of order and legal 
technicalities, instead of entering into the 
merits of the grave question itself. In fact, 
it was a legal, rather than theological, con- 
test. Its ultimate issue it is impossible to 
foresee. It is one of those irrepressible con- 
flicts which time only cansolve. Whatever 
may be its immediate consequences, it will 
result at last, like all similar controversies, 
in the advancement of truth. 

The charges now adopted against Prof. 
Smith are in the following terms: 

‘‘Mr. William Robertson Smith, professor 
of Oriental Languages and Exegesis of the 
Old Testament at Aberdeen, you are in- 
dicted and accused, at the instance of the 
Free Presbytery of Aberdeen: 

‘‘That, whereas the publishing and pro- 
mulgating of opinions which contradict or 
are opposed to the doctrine of the imme- 
diate esieetien: infallible truth, and Divine 
authority of the Holy Scriptures, or any 
art or parts thereof, as set forth in the 
— themselves, and in the Confession 
of Faith, is an offense, especially in a 
professor of divinity, which calls for such 
censure or other judicial sentence as may 
be found adequate; and more particularly: 
* Albeit the opinion that the book of 
inspired Scripture called Deuteronomy, 
which is professedly an historical record, 
does not possess that character, but was 
made to assume it by a writer of a much 
later age, who therein, in the name of God, 
presented, in dramatic form, instructions 
and laws as proceeding from the mouth of 
Moses, though these never were and never 
could have been uttered by him: 

“ And albeit this opinion contradicts or is 
opposed to the doctrine-of the immediate 
inspiration, infallible truth, and divine au- 
thority of the Holy Scriptures, as set forth 
in the Scriptures themselves, and in the 
Confession of Faith as afo 

‘Yet, true it is, and of verity, that you, 
the said Mr. William Robertson Smith, are 
guilty of the said offense, in so far as you, 
the said Mr. William Robertson Smith, have 
ublished and promulgated, or concurred 
n the publishing and promulgating the fol- 
lowing article and remarks, of which you 
are the author, videlicet, the article ‘ Bible’ 
in the ninth edition of the Hneyclopedia 
Britannica, and also ‘Remarks’ by Profess- 
or W. R. Smith on a memorandum of the 
sub-committee on the article ‘Bible’ in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, published in the 
College Committee’s report to the General 
Assembly; which publications, being to be 
used in evidence against you, are lodged in 
the hands of the clerk of the Presbytery, 
that you may have an opportunity of seeing 
the same; of which article and remarks you 
have acknowledged yourself to be the author 
to the said Free Presbytery of Aberdeen, at 
its meeting held there on the twelfth day of 
April, eighteen hundred and seventy-seven. 
More particularly and without prejudice to 
the said geneeelsy: 

“‘You, the said Mr. William Robertson 
Smith, in the aforesaid article, ‘ Bible,’ pub- 
lished in the aforesaid edition of the Hncyclo- 

lia Britannica, expressed yourself, at page 
37b, as follows, videlicet : ¢ Now the Book 
of Deuteronomy ggg a@ quite distinct 
type of style, which, as has been already 
mentioned, recurs from time to time in pas- 
sages of the later books, and that in such a 
connection as to suggest to many critics 
since Graf the idea that the Deuteronomic 
hand is the hand of the last editor of the 
whole history from Genesis to Kings, or 
at least of the non-Levitical parts thereof. 
This conclusion is not stringent, for a good 
deal may be said in favor of the view that 
the Deuteronomic style, which is very cap- 
able of imitation, was adopted by writers 
of different periods. But even so it is diffi- 
cult to suppose that the legislative part of 
Deuteronomy is as old as Moses. If the 
law of the kingdom in Deuteronomy xvii 
was known in the time of the Judges, it is 
impossible to comprehend Judges viii, 23, 
and above all I Samuel viii, 7. That the 
law of high places given in this part of the 
Pentateuch was not acknowledged till the 
time of Josiah, and was not dreamed of by 
Samuel and Elijah, we have already seen. 
The Deuteronomic law is familiar to Jer- 
emiah, the younger contemporary of Josiah, 
but is referred to by no prophet of earlier 
date. And the whole theological stand- 


interest. Long before it began, every seat point of the book agrees exactly with the 


riod of prophetic literature, and gives the 
ighest and most spiritual view of the law, 
to which our Lord himself directly at- 


pet-bag and amid loud applause. He made | taches his teaching, and —_ cannot 


two speeches, which showed great dexterity | b¢ Placed at the 





and pluck and no disposition to make any 
concession. He looks very youthful and is ' doubt, the book is, as already hinted, a 


the the- 
ocratic development without making the 
whole history unintelligible. Beyond 
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prophetic legislative ; and if the 
pa put his work : the mouth of Moses, 
instead of giving it, with Ezekiel, a 
directly prophetic form, he did so not in 
pious fraud, but a his: object 
was not to give a new law, but to expound 
and develop Mosaic principles in relation 
to new deeds. And, as ancient writers are 
not accustomed to distin, historical 
data from historical deductions, he natural- 
ly presents his views in dramatic form in 
the mouth of Moses.’ As also, in your 
said ‘ Remarks on Memorandum of the Sub- 
Committee on the article Bible,’ expressed 
ourself as follows, widelicet, page 20: 
t ‘ When my position is thus discriminated 
from the theories of those who, like 
Kuenen, ascribe the origin of Deuteronom 
to a pious fraud, I do not think that it 
will be found to involve any more serious 
innovation in our conception of the 
method of revelation than this, that the 
written record of the revelation of God’s 
will which is necessary unto salvation 
makes use of certain forms of literary pre- 
sentation which have always been thought 
legitimate in ordinary composition, but 
which were not always understood to be 
used in the Bible.’ And at 21 of the 
said ‘ Remarks’ you expreseelt ourself thus: 
¥ ‘It is asked whether our Lord does not 
bear witness to the Mosaic authorship of 
Deuteronomy. If this were so, I should feel 
myself to be on very dangerous and unten- 
able ground. But it appears to me that 
only a very strained exegesis can draw any 
inference of authorship from the recorded 
words of our Saviour.’ 
*« All which, or part thereof, being found 
roven against you, the said Mr. William 
Robertson Smith, by the said Free Presby- 
tery of Aberdeen, before which you are to 
be tried, or being admitted by your own 
udicial confession, you, the said Mr. Wil- 
iam Robertson Smith, ought to be subject- 
ed to such sentence as the gravity of the 
case, the rules and discipline of the Church, 
and the usage observed in such cases may 
require for the glory of God, the edification 
of the Church, and the deterring of others 
holding the same sacred office from commit- 
ting the like offenses in all time coming.” 


<< —_—_—_ 


In the two years from 1876 to 1878 the 
Baptists in Kansas increased their organiza- 
tions from 294 to 334, their members from 
18,398 to 16,083, and their meeting-houses from 
68 to 69. The Methodists increased their 
organizations from 740 to 1,018, their members 
from 26,591 to 33,767, and their meeting-houses 
from 117 to 152. The Presbyterians increased 
their organizations from 187 to 220, their mem- 
bers from 7,440 to 8,961, and their meeting- 
houses from 91 to 99. The Congregationalists 
increased their organizations from 130 to 157, 
their members from 4,802 to 5,620, and their 
meeting-houses from 55 to 69. The Lutherans 
increased their organizations from 28 to 58, 
their members from 1,270 to 4,560, and their 
meeting-houses from 11 to 38. The Catholics 
had 187 organizations in 1876 and 223 in 1878. 
The population of Kansas increased between 
1875 and 1878 from 581,136 to 708,497 and is 
likely to reach a million in 1880. 


...-The following fs given asa table of the 
present receipts of the leading societies to 
which English Churchmen contribute, as com- 






pared with ten years ago: 
Soctety. 1877—8, 1867-8. 
British and Foreign Bible Society...2107,386 £98,898 
British and Foreign Bible Society 
BAIOK......scceceeeeeces sereeecesoes 104,441 85,819 
Church Missionary Soctety........... 202,620 152,888 
Irish Church Mission....,....... sess. 21,880 28,445 
8. for the Propagation of the Gospel. 145,240 108,182 
8. for Promoting Employment of 
Additional Curates............+++ 74,830 55,128 
8. for Promoting Christianity 
AMONG JOWS.......secceceereeceees 85,480 36,029 
Church Pastoral Aid Soctety......... 50,490 57,019 


.... The election ofa bishop by the Episcopa- 
Hans of Michigan was accomplished only after 
quite a contest between the clergy and lsity 
over the question whether the lay members 
should vote individually or as delegates, which 
was finally decided in favor of the laity, by 
allowing each delegate a full vote. After Drs. 
Worthington and Snively had been successive- 
ly elected by the clergy and rejected by 
the laity, the election of 8S. 8. Harris, 
D.D., of Christ Church, Detroit, was con- 
curred in by a bare majority of the laity and 
then made unanimous. He is not an advanced 
High Churchman. 


....Not enough Catechisms could be found 
in Chicago for Dr. Noble’s Catechism class in 
the Union Park Congregational Church, Chi- 
cago, and a supply had to be ordered from 
Boston, where they are indigenous. 


....The Rev. Dr. Philip Schaff, who went 
abroad some weeks since, will read a paper be- 
fore the Evangelical Alliance at Basle on 
“The Religious Condition of the United 
States.” id 


...-Prof, F. L. Patton, of Chicago, will not 
decide before July 1st whether to go to En- 
gland ; but itis probable that he will accept. 
the invitation, as it will facilitate his plans for 





| study. 
..»-The Southern Methodist Church reports 
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788,211 white, 1,423 colored, and 4,698 Indian 


members. The total of members and ministers 
8 798,862, an increase of 24,120. 


..-The twenty Unitarian societies in the 
West have a total indebtedness of nearly $48,- 
000. They paid $46,470 the past year. 


-...The North Carolina Episcopalians have 
held their annual convention. They report 
5,544 communicants, an increase of 367. 


..-The Wesleyan Sunday-school Union of 
England has finally determined to adopt the 
International Lessons. 


Hews of the Week, 


THE contest over the Appropriation Bills has 
been continued with little change of attitude. 
The Legislative Bill was passed by the House 
June 9th, though not in the form in which it 
was originally reported. <A substitute was 
adopted containing some additional legislation. 
The Republicans, while not approving the form 
of the measure, consented to its passage. The 
only votes in the negative were cast by Demo- 
crats. The bill reached the Senate and was re- 
ferred on the 10th. It was passed on the 18th, 
substantially as reported by the Committee on 
Appropriations. Before the consideration by 
paragraphs there was a general discussion, last- 
ing about an hour. Mr. Beck, of the Committee, 
attempted to explain the unusual form of the 
bill, but showed unmistakably that he was per- 
forming a compulsory task. A vigorous attack 
was made by Windom, Blaine, and Conkling. 
Mr. Blaine, among other objections, alleged that 
the bill ignored all the forms known to legisla- 
tive bodies and blindly appropriated $17,000,000 
in nine printed lines. Conkling said that there 
was no excuse for presenting such a confused, 
obscure, and unintelligble bill. Both houses 
had agreed upon a bill adapted to the require- 
ments of the public service, and had gone over 
it four timesitem byitem. That bill was within 
reach of the Committee in printed form, andif 
additions were necessary they could readily be 
made. Instead of taking a measure four times 
passed upon by both houses, the Senate was 
asked to go back to a pernicious system, suited 
to the perpetration of fraud. 





....The Versailles Chamber, by a vote of 306 
to 195, authorized the prosecution of Cassagnac 
by the Government. There was a scene of 
great excitement, during which Gambetta vainly 
attempted to obtain the expulsion of the Bona- 
partist deputy. But the worst scene occurred 
when M. Levert, Bonapartist, and M. Margue, 
Radical, actually came to blows and had to be 
separated. M. Levert was formerly one of the 
Bonapartist prefects who hurt the Emperor by 
their despotic conduct and their profligacies, 
M. Margue, on the opening of the late Chamber 
of Deputies, was the first to move for the 
amnesty to the Commune prisoners, which has 
been granted almost completely by the Ver- 
sailles Government, some three years after M. 
Margue had asked for it. He is a lawyer 
from Macon, and he has spent most of his life in 
Paris, defending political friends, as in the affair 
of the Secret Society of the Free Judges, in 
1857, 


«+The supplemental bill making appropri- 
ations for the Federal courts was taken up in 
the Senate on the 13th and 14th. In the House 
Mr. Garfield made the principal speech on the 
Republican side. He described the scheme of 
the Democrats to prevent the President from 
executing laws which the present Congress had 
been unable to repeal as an attempted nullifica- 
tion. The bill has not yet been finally acted 
upon. 


--On the 10th, by a vote of 21 to 22, the 
Senate refused to pass Coke’s resolution to 
take the Warner Silver Bill away from the 
Finance Committee and consider it. Messrs. 
Eaton, Jones, Lamar, and McPherson voted 
with the Republicans against the motion. 


.... At a meeting of spinners, on the 15th inst., 
at Fall River, Mass., it was resolved that the 
employés in all the mills would strike, after ten 
days, if the 15 per cent. reduction in wages made 
on April Ist should not be restored. 


...-During @ naval battle in the Pacific 
between the Peruvian fronclad “ Independen- 
cia”? and vessels of the Chilian fleet, the 
former, striking a rock, was lost and became a 
total wreck. All on board were saved. 
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HUMORS OF THE SCALP. 
LOSS OF HAIR. 


Loss of Hatr in eeentie of cases is due enti: to 
— form of scalp 


— a judicious pot CUTICURA, assisted by CUTICURA 
Soap. It is ost agreeable as well as the most 





ective hair It is 
medicinal in the one sense of the wo All others 
are e@ oleagenous mixture or po dyes, 
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SALT RHEUM AND DANDRUFF 


Cured, that several Physicians had failed 
to treat successfully. 


lentlemen:—I have had 


insure a permanent cure, 
m with the outward appli- 


nm doc- 
to no ¢ 
was in the blood, ined tc I should always have it. And I 


and, tomy , sabealonan, in less than three weeks my 

d was entirely free from all Salt Rheum and Dan- 
druff, and I cannot see any appearance of Salt 
Rheum on my person. I think Xt a wonderful remedy. 


Respectfully yours, 
Yours GEORGE A. MUDGE. 
Portsmouth, N. H., Feb. 6th, 1878. 


HUMOR OF THE SCALP, 


that was destroying the Hair, cured with one 


box of CUTICURA. 

Messrs. Werks & Porrer—Gentlemen:—I want to 
tell you what CurTicura has done forme. About ten 
years ogo ay x agen falling out, caused by Humor 

of the Scalp. I tried various remedies, too numerous 
to mention, without relief, until I began using Cutt- 
© — one box of which has entirely cured me and new 


ir | 
- pe yectfully, Mrs, O. J. ROOT. 
Caicaco, ILr., Nov. 18th, 1878, 
We know the above to be true. 


uA RY E. TOWNSEND. = W. Jackson Sr, 
Mus. OC. A. GRAY, 341 TON ST. 


SCALD HEAD 


for Nine Years Cured, when all other 
Remedies failed, 
Messrs. WEEKS & PoTreR—Gentlemen :—Since ent, 


last I have been using your CuTIcURA for Scald i 
and it has cw me, when all i sg 


rs truly, H. A, RAYMOND 
Auditor Fort Wayne, Sacto and Saginaw RR. 


JACKSON, MicH., Dec. 20th, 1878. 


CURA REMEDIES are pmonges by Weeks & 
Sgists, ashington 
Stree Boston, Mass. and for sale e all Druggists 


cents; large boxes, containing two and one-half times 
the quan ity of orek, _#. RESOLVENT, $1 per bottle. 
CuTicura Soap, 25 cents per cake; by mall, 80 cents; 
8 cakes, 75 cents, 


cCOLLINe Instantly they banish Pain 
VOLTAIC Ee uecrmo and Weakness, rouse the dor- 


PLASTE RS mant Muscles into new life, 


stimulate the Liver and Kid- 
neys, cure Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Bilious Colic, 
Cramps and Pains, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, 
Weak Spine, Weak and Sore Lungs, Coughs and Colds, 
Weak Back, Ague and Liver Pains. 


N 








that the Monopolists charge $1,100 

for I will sell the identically same 

style for o ask no 

‘money Hee ya) ite Per at your 

pr Organ that they ask 

$96.2 Other 

ains. Great reduction "Suries Frasier 
months. Ww” Recently bet: 





















A amoun 





my y & 
ing to thousands of 


ar sh ufficient 

proof of y Toqponatb ty. Midsummer Circulars 

now ready’ and Illustrated Paper sent free. aannens 
DA 1EL F. BEATTY, Washington, N 





DITMAN’S 


SEA SALT. 


'o produce real salt water at rol digeeive 
tne salt i dina ry wate polation 
possesses all *the wt Ah rlstt, oo Ba an 
sonic y virtues poof natures aoanwe ter, A} 
from the organic 
7 sale by ag general 


A. J. TMAN 
Broadway and p ix ay Street, N. ¥. 


PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. | 














STEEL PENS, 


Sold by all dealers throughout the World. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & 80N8, New Yorx. | 











New send 3 Beautiful Reward 0 Cards 


Sen- 
i Verse, Good Device’ and Hymn: nal Corda 
list EDUCATIONAL CARDS & 





Bier eeeeedirt, has Ree har Pt 


e care 
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SNEIDER & CURTIS, 


1129 Broadway, N. Y., 


Engravers, Printers, and Manufac- 
turing Stationers. 
Wedding and Visiting Cards a Specialty. 


FIFTY Engraved Visiting Cards, $1.00. Samples 
by mail, FREE. 
A FULL LINE OF INITIAL PAPER IN BOXES AL- 
WAYS ON HAND. 


HOTEL BRIGHTON, 


Brighton Beach, C. LI, 
Opened June ist. 


BRESLIN & SWEET, PROP. 
All Summer Re Resorts and Hotels 


oy. eo 9nd vet in Weekly New York 
OTE GAZE E. Buibseript = fi per year. sounts 








Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons. 


wet & H.T. Metropoltta Yy f - CO., 591 Broapwar, 
N. Y. opposite aes s and Views, 
G@rap 2 iran Tbums, Photo- 


qesoks of "Cele Sprities. , Photographic canon, 





- AGENTS WANTED. 


G90D MEWS 10 ALL OUT OF EXPLOYMENT, 


We will send free by mail to any one desirt 
ant and pene smarts fe a Reattiful Chipomo 
and con niidential circ American and 





n 
money yin it for Ageste. 


stamp for return postage on 
F. GLEASON, 46 Summer 8t. Boston, Mass. 
&, on the STAR LETTER AND 
ING BOOK. Letter and copy 
writen at the same time, without 
the = Book ink - cop ing press. 
Gample address 

ea) 13 MACDONALD, 

UG a St., New York. 


$7 DA $12 a day at home easily made. Cost- 
ly Duthie: free. Address TRUE & Co., Augusta, Me, 


Address, nets a 8-cent 
Chromo, 











$7774 4 yaae and expenses to Agents. Outfit free, 
P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 


AMeine Fig WANTED os ne Best and Fastest 





selling Picto Pooks ane bles, Prices reduced 
recent. National Pub 274, Co. » Philadelphia, Pa. 


h 
G5 toG20>x Any atdome, Seraplon worth Hiroe 


AGENTS. READ THIS. 


Ve will pay Agents a Salar ary 0 qn r mouth and 
expenses, or allow a large commission, to sell our new 
and wonderful inventions, We mean whee ay 
ple fee. Address SHERMAN a CU., Marshal 
naranteed to A ents. 


» AUGUSTA, INE, 








Mich, 





rs q y a Month and ‘and expenses 
SHaw & 


- HOTELS. 


SEASIDE HOME FOR INVALID: 
Surf Bathing, Sea Breeze, good Medical Care, yom 
ap? Scenery. A quiet home. A’ grand 
rite for a circular, 
, New London, Conn. 


PEQUOT HOUSE AND VILLAS, | 


New London, Conn. 20th Season. 

will nt June 10th. Unsurpassed accommoda- 
— = — Boating, sea-bathing, fishing. 
e. For circulars or engage- 
ROCKER, Proprietor. 


Round ‘hake | Hotel, 





_————— 








pay Ey \ddress 





will pe opened Py esta June ee “The hotel {s of 

cated in a beautiful grove on the grounds of the Round 
Lake Camp meetin a. -y near = Mineral 
Springs and Roun ke. The drives to Ballston, 


Saratoga, and ar oh S Lake are fine. The house Is 
new and elegantly furnished ; has all the modern con- 
ventences. Hot and cold baths. The location is 
healthy and the grounds very pleasant for families 
with children. Send for a desert tive circular, with 
cut of house, prices of board, etc., 


E, H. ARMSTRONG. 


ADELPHI HOTEL, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


Denteaity lesa Mentos. bet. United States and Grand Union 
bit class house in all its appointments, 
Rooms with. Bathe and Hot and Cold running Water, 


‘WM. H. McCAFFREY, Proprietor. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 
UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors, — 











THE C ONTINENTAL, 


Chestnut St., cor. 9th, Philadelphia. 
Terms : ¢3.00 to $4.50 per day. 


J. E. KINGSLEY f CO. 


UNITED STATES HOTEL, |: 


SARATOGA SPRINGS. 





OPEN FOR THE SEASON FROM 
JUNE 16th to OCTOBER Ist. 


TOMPKINS, GAGE & CO. 


THE MAPLEWOOD, 
Bethlehem, White Mountains, N. H. 


Ample accommodations for 400 —_— Sanitary 
arrangements perfect. 


O. D. SEAVEY, 
OF HOTEL BRUNSWICK, BOSTON. 


REVERE HOUSE, 


ne eetOns Mass. 











The subse potas, coos secured ot olene | lease of this 
tO ES patel on tive id na 
Da aye ~ parler Ss a rast s Extra: 
Notwith: peice. the un- 





CLARENDON HOTEL, 


GARATOGA SPRINGS, NEW YORK, 


OPENS JUNE Isr. 
RENOVATED AND IMPROVED, 
Popular Prices. 


CHAS. E, LELAND, Proprietor. 














The Chicago & Northwestern 


18 THE 


Oldest, Best Constructed, Most Progressive, 
Best Equipped, 
HENCE 


Most Reliable Railway Corporation 
OF THE GRE...' WEST. 
It is to-day and wil) long remain the 


Leading Railway of the Woot and Northwest, 


It embraces under one management 


2,158 MILES OF ROAD 
and forms the following Trunk Lines: 


“Cuicaao, COUNCIL BLUFFS & CALIFoRNIA Line,” 
“ Cuicaao, Sioux Ciry & YANKTON LINE,” 
“Cuicaao, CLinton, Dusugve & La Crosse Lom,” 
“ CHicaao, FreePorRT & Dupuque Ling,” 
“Cuicaao, La CROSSE, Winona & MINNESOTA Ling,” 
“CHicaao, St. PauL & MINNEAPOLIs Linz,” 
“ CuHicaGo, MILWAUKEE & hor SUPERIOR a 
“ CHicaGo, GREEN Bay & Marquette Line. 





Tickets over this route are acid by oy be Coupon Ticket 
Agents in the United States an 
member, you ask for your Tickets oe the Chicago 


and Northwestern Railway, and take none other, 

New York — No. 418 ‘Broadway. poron Office, 
No, 5 State Street. San Francisco Office, 2 New Mont- 
gomery Street. Chicago Ticket OMices,¢ 62 Clark Street, 
under Sherman 

For rates or information not attainable from your 
home ticket a. apply to 
bay Hua W. H. STEN 
i Manag’r, ‘Chicago; Gen'l Pass. Ag’t, Chicago, 


THE STATE LINE. 


FIRST-CLASS PASSENGER STBAMERS, 


NEW YORK 
TO 
Glasgow, Liverpool, and Belfast, 
EVERY THURSDAY. 
STATE OF ALABAMA............. Thuraday, June 12th. 
STATE OF ean be secs Thursday, June 19th. 
STATE OF NEVADA .........0000+ ppareder, June 26th, 
STATE OF INDIANA i SAE A hursday, July $d. 
Finst CaBin SALOON Single Sierthen wth ts 87 
Return YY ets, $110 to $130. 


SucOND Canim. so le eo 
Return Good for 12 months. 


STEERAGE, ‘$26. 
A ay discount to CLERGYMEN and FAC. 
ULTIES “eG co 
A USTIN BA} LDWIN & fiw fom General Agents, 
BRoapway, 


NEW YORK A Rabat Are NEW LINE. 


for TRE NTON AND PHILADELPHIA. 
Comme Ay a 187%. 

Trains leave New York, foot of Liberty Street, for 
Tween and ‘Pulladed hia, at 6:30, 746, 9, 11:15, A. M.; 
1:30, 4, 5:30, 7:15, 12 PM. For Trenton, 4 

Leave ‘Philadelphia from station Philadeiphia and 
Reading Ra ilroad, Third and Borns a at 7:45, 
°15, 10, 11:30 A. M:; 1:45, 8:30, 5:30, 7:15, 12 P. M. 

Leave eaten 3 New York atl D0 \exce pt aa, 
Tees 10:40 A. M.; 12:10, 2:20, 4:12, 4:15, 6: 
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9A. M.; P.M. Leave New York for Trenton at 
9 A. ML; 30 ve Trenton for New York at 
1:20, 9: 10 A. M.; 6:10 P. 

F Connection ts made at it Jerse, ny City st station to and 

rom Brooklyn ani le Depot, y. 

Tickets for sale at foot of Linerty 8 Street, Nos. 520 
and 044 Broadway, at the princi otels, all offices 
of the Erie Railway in New York and Brooklyn, and 

at No. 4 Court Street, and Annex omiee, Brooklyn. 
snee checke: «| free m residence to destination. 

H.F WIN General Passen, ger Agent. — 


CUNARD LINE. 
OTIC 
With the view of ainminisi Ahe chances of col- 
ake a specified course 





passage from eenstown to New 
York or Boston crossing the meridian of 50 at 43 lati. 
tude, or nothing to the north of 42. 
On passage cuosstng the meridian of 
560 at 42, epnetiing Ole See of 43. 
FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL OR Sugmerows, 
PIER NO. 40 NORTH 
WEDNESDAY, June 25th, 9 A. M. 
iL... WEDNESDAY, July 2d, MM 
WEDNESDAY, July oth, 8.30 A. M. 
Ca im poagage and return tickets on favorable terms. 
Stéerage tickets to and from all parts of yy 
very low rates. Frei; rh and paseeae © 
Bowling Green. CHAS. G. FRANC LYN wt 
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ving er 0°. R.. fi f King St. 
NEVADA......-.0eeeee0e SDAY. June 24th, 8:30 4, 
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NOTICES. 


€¥”* Ail communications for the Editorial, Literary, 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editer of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O. Box 2787. 

&@” All communications for the Commercial De- 
partment to the Commercial Editor, and all business 
communications from subscribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT, Bex 2787. 

&@” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not rily for pub ion, but asa 
guaranty of good faith. 

&3™ We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

6@” Manuscripts sent to Tuk INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless panied by a stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
servsi 


The Independent. : 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park, 
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THE EMPEROR’S GOLDEN WED- 
DING. 

THERE used to be only one emperor, and 
he was the ruler of France. There is still 
only one, but he is ruler of Germany. The 
first emperor of France and the second died 
in captivity. The first of a new line of 
German emperors lives to celebrate in ex- 
treme age his golden wedding, the best 
loved man sitting upon a throne. 

Yet it is but about thirty years since Wil- 
liam, then Crown Prince, was the must de- 
tested man in all Prussia. In the revolu- 
tion of 1848 King Frederick William IV 
yielded to the demands of the riotous pop- 
ulace concession after concession, and then 
fied in dismay from the mob which he could 
not placate. Then the Crown Prince took 
command, and, like the stern soldier he was, 
dispersed the mob with charges of artillery 
fired through the streets of Berlin. The 
throne was saved and a stern order restored 
which cared not for liberty. 

Then came sullen and long disaffection. 
But then came Bismarck; and with Bis- 
marck came not only an organized army, 
but organized victory over Austria, and then 
over France—victory so speedy and so over- 
whelming that the primacy of Germany 
among the powers of Europe was put be- 
yond dispute. With this came also organ- 
ized empire—the Kingdom of Prussia and a 
dozen lesser states being merged together 
into a single representative parliamentary 
government. What Prussian was not proud 
that the separated parts of the German race 
had been united into one mighty nation? 
Who would not gladly lay aside his old dis- 
likes, now that despotism had given even 
liberty with union, empire, and unques- 
tioned national precedence? 

So it is that the man at whose orders the 
liberty-secking mob were shot down in the 
streets of Berlin in 1848; the man who said 
“‘If the House of Hohenzollern must fall, 
it will fall sword in hand”; the man whom 
Liberty execrated thirty years ago—that man, 
now white-haired and feeble, against whom 
even the mad hand of murder seems power- 





less, is better beloved than apy other man ‘n 
Europe and celebrates his golden wedding 
amid the acclamations of all his people. 


———E 


THE END OF THE HISTORIC RESO- 
LUTION. 





THe Vermont Convention of Congre- 
gational Churches met last week in Burling- 
ton, and adopted a resolution with which 
we are substantially satisfied. We will 
compare the resolution presented last year 
with that adopted this year. That of last 
year was as follows: 

‘* Resolved, That the General Convention 
of Congregational Ministers and Churches of 
Vermont understand that to be a pastor of a 
Congregational church indicates and re- 
quires the acceptance of the historic belief 
of these churches, as it has been from time 
to time expressed by their representative 
assemblies; and that to remain pastor of a 
Congregational church and toclaim denom- 
inational fellowship with our churches and 
ministers after any substantial part of this 
historic belief has been repudiated is con- 
sidered by us as a breach of faith and in- 
consistent with honor and Christian char- 
acter.” 

This resolution has been severely attacked, 
especially on the ground that it makes a 
certain ‘‘historic belief” the standard of 
faith, instead of the Bible, and that it would 
be certainly interpreted as traducing the 
Christian character of ministers who have 
never been condemned by any council. 

The resolution having been referred to a 
committee, a substitute was reported in the 
following modified terms: 

‘*Resolved. That the General Convention 

of Ministers and Churches of Vermont, while 
recognizing the entire absence of authority 
in the Convention over the churches, un- 
derstands that to be pastor of a Congrega- 
tional church indicates and requires the 
acceptance of the Word of God—which is 
our only rule of faith—as teaching the doc- 
trines commonly called Evangelical, held in 
our churches from the early times, and suf- 
ficiently set forth by former general coun- 
cils, notably by the councils of Boston and 
Oberlin; and that the repudiation of any 
substantial part of these doctrines (held in 
common by all Evangelical churches) is con- 
sidered by us as inconsistent with continued 
claim to denominational friendship with our 
ministers and churches.” 
To this resolution, charitably and reasonably 
interpreted, no great objection can be made. 
We are not surprised that the most deter- 
mined opponents of the original resolution 
were willing to accept it, if only a proviso 
could be attached to it guarding against 
misapprehension. The resolution is good 
because it recognizes ‘‘the entire absence 
of authority in the Convention over the 
churches.” It is good because it declares 
that the Bible is the only rule of faith. Itis 
good because it declares that, in the opinion 
of the Convention, the Bible teaches Evangel- 
ical doctrine. Itis good because it declares 
that no part of the Evangelical doctrines is 
essential which is not held in common by 
all Evangelical churches. Properly inter- 
preted, the resolution is little more than sur- 
plusage, stating what is certainly true, and 
what the Convention had as good a right, 
we suppose, to declare as it had to issue 
another pronunciamento to the effect that 
marriage is a divine institution and that 
there sh he but one ground of divorce. 

And yét, if it comes to criticism, there are 
some tii about it which we do not like. 
It is true, beyond the question of any body 
in Vermont, that the Bible does teach the 
system of ‘‘ doctrines commonly called evan- 
gelical.” But the resolution seems to make 
the doctrines the test of the Bible, and not 
the Bible the test of the doctrines, It is 
asserted, to be sure, that the Bible is the 
‘‘only rule of faith”; but the resolution lays 
the Bible on to the tail of the system of doc- 
trines. The pastor is required by the resolu- 
tion not simply to hold to the Bible; but to it 
‘* as teaching” something else. This seems to 
be putting that something else over the Bible, 
by which its teaching is to be tried. The 
opponents of the old resolution saw this 
point, and stated that they would be satis- 
fied with the resolution if the following pro- 
viso could be added: 


‘‘ Provided, That nothing herein affirmed 
be construed as.a denial of the right of ap- 
peal from all human creeds to the Word of 
God, nor as an imputation 


ecclesiastical tribunal, having cxamined his 


rticular beliefs, has been judged to have | 


orfeited our fellowship.” 
We should suppose that this proviso only 











formulated a commonplace of Congrega- 


inst the | 
standing of a minister who, neither in his— 
own mind nor by decision of a competent . 
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tionalism; but it was rejected, on the aston- 
ishing plea that the Bible is not a sufficient 
standard unless interpreted by some other 
understood standard. It was distinctly 
denied that the Bible is the final appeal. 
Two of the committee said that the amend- 
ment ‘‘ overthrows the resolution,” ‘‘ nul- 
lifies it.” ‘‘The Bible is nothing to us,” 
said another speaker, ‘‘ unless interpreted’ 
in a Congregational way. So far as we 
can see, the rejection of the proviso 
by a vote of 26 to 72 was _ based 
on the misapprehension on the part of. the 
majority of the position of its friends. It 
seemed to be thought that it was the de- 
sign of the proviso to make every man’s 
assertion of what his interpretation of the 
Bible might be a sufficient excuse for 
holding undisturbed any doctrines, no mat- 
ter how destructive to the Christian faith. 
They held no such thing. All they 
wanted was that it should be understood 
that, when the question is raised whether 
aman shall be disfellowshiped for heresy, 
it shall not be asked whether he holds cer- 
tain doctrines called Evangelical and formu- 
lated at Boston or Oberlin; but whether he 
has substantially rejected the teachings of 
the Bible. On that we are willing to stand. 
We believe that, of course, the Bible teaches 
the Gospel, the evangel, and its doctrines; 
just as we believe that it teaches Christ and 
the doctrines of Christianity. But when a 
man is brought to ecclesiastical trial, we want 
to be allowed to ask only this question, Does 
he hold to the teachings of the Bible in 
their substantial parts? and not whether he 
holds to the teachings of the Bible as inter- 
preted by what any one believes, or even by 
what we believe, to be the ‘‘ Evangelical ” 
faith. Indeed, we are sorry to see that word 
‘‘Evangelical” made a word of testing. 
We wish men would talk more about the 
faith of Christ, and less about ‘‘ Evangel- 
ical” doctrines; more about the Bible, and 
less about formulas of theology. When the 
vote came to be taken on the resolution, it 
was passed by the overwhelming majority of 
83to10. Probably the vote would have been 
unanimous had not the committee which 
reported it declared that they understood it 
as denying that the Bible is the final stand- 
ard of faith in the Congregational churches. 
That many would not admit; and a few of 
them not only voted against the resolution, 
but presented a protest against the rejection 
of the amendment, as a denial of a historic 
principle. 

Thus ends, with considerable mutual mis- 
understanding, a very excited campaign, in 
which the Church outside of Vermont and 
outside of Congregationalism has had a gen- 
eral interest. The conservative has im- 
agined that the liberal party hold that a 
man’s own statement of his personal inter- 
pretation of Scripture must estop any eccle- 
siastical proceedings for heresy, so that no 
protection could be had against substantial 
defection from the Christian faith. The 
liberal suspects that the conservative party 
mean a great deal more than they really 
do, or than their rejection of the pro- 
viso would indicate, by their making the 
Bible subordinate to certain ‘‘ Evangelical’ 
statements of faith. We venture charitably 
to believe that all they really meant was to 
declare that, in their opinion, the Bible does 
teach, as the minority also believes, the Evan- 
gelical doctrines. We do not believe that 
in an ecclesiastical trial they would sober- 
ly ask, Is the suspected doctrine Evangel- 
ical? but, Is it écriptural? It is better to try 
to discover how men agree than how they 
differ. The action taken is vastly better, 
less proscriptive, less emphatic of the 
‘*historic” than that proposed last year. If 
‘it seems to put something above the Bible 
asa test of its teaching, we do not believe 
that this was intended, nor that such a posi- 
tion would be seriously maintained. 





IT is a rare compliment which all the lead- 
ing zodlogists of Great Britain have paid to 
an American scholar, Dr. Elliott Coues, im 
signing a request to him that he will come to 
Europe for a season, and complete there what 
he has begun for American birds—a complete 
bibliographical index of the works in all lan- 
guages on ornithology. They recognize him as 
the best man living to do this immense and 


needed work. Dr. Coues is in service under. 


the Surgeon-General of the United States ; and 


| we trust that he will be furnished with the 
‘| leisure and means to do this work, which would | 


reflect no little honor on the country. 





[June 19, 1879, 
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NEW ENGLAND DIVORCES. 


THe Verfmont Chronicle is making a 
specialty in gathering divorce statistics, 
particularly with reference to the New 
England States. In a recent issue it pre- 
sented some startling figures in regard to 
divorces in Massachugetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, and Vermont. The first of 
these states has within the last nineteen 
years granted seven thousand two hundred 
and twenty-three absolute divorces, and 
more than half of the whole number was 
procured within the last seven years. The 
following tabulation shows the operation of 
the divorce-mill in that state for the last ten 
years: : 
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Rhode Island, according to the Chronicle, 
shows for the last nine years one thousand 
six hundred and seventy divorces to twenty- 
one thousand seven hundred and fifteen 
marriages, giving a ratio of one divorce to 
thirteen marriages, with a slight increase in 
the later years. There is one divorce in 
that state¢o about every one thousand and 
two hundred of its inhabitants. This beats 
Massachusetts in the divorce business. 

The statistics for Connecticut cover a 
period of nearly thirty years. In 1849 only 
ninety-one divorces were granted in that 
state; yet, in consequence of a change made 
in the law that year, the number was in- 
creased more than one-third in a single 
year. In 1864 the number of divorces was 
four hundred and twenty-six, and in 1877 it 
was four hundred and forty-eight, which 
was about the annual average for a series of 
years. The ratio of divorces to, marriages 
in that state is as one to about ten and four- 
tenths. The Chronicle estimates that there 
must be one divorce to every eight Protest- 
ant marriages. Connecticut is said to be 
‘‘the land of steady habits,” and this fact is 
illustrated im the uniformity of her divorce 
ratio for years past. Her average deaths 
are not more regular than her divorces. 

The average ratio of divorces to mar- 
riages in Vermont is one to sixteen, which is 
better than that of Rhode Island and Connect- 
icut, but not so good as that of Massachu- 
setts. Taking these four states together, 
the number of divorces in 1877 was one 
thousand three hundred and thirty-one; and 
if we add Maine and New Hamshire, and as- 
sume for them about the same proportion of 
divorces to population, we shall have not 
far from eighteen hundred divorces in the 
New England States for that year. 

These statistics, which seem to have been 
carefully gathered by The Chronicle, reveal 
an alarming state of facts as to the condition 
and stability of families in New England. 
We noticed not long since that in a two-days’ 
session of the Supreme Judicial Court of 
Massachusetts there were no less than thir- 
ty-four applications from unhappy husbands 
or wives for a divorce decree; and in most 
of these cases the evidence showed that the 
marriages sought to be thus dissolved were 
of comparatively recent date. The theory 
of the law is that marriage is not simply a 
contract, to be entered into at the option of 
the parties, and then to be dissolved at their 
mutual pleasure; but that it isan institution, 
as well as a contract, and, hence, that when 
the relation is once assumed it is permanent 
until terminated by death or by the authori- 
ty of law. This is clearly the theory of the 
Bible. Both law and religion recognize 
marriage as the basis of the family; and the 
family is not only the divinely-ordained in. 
strumentality for perpetuating the race, but 
also the most important factor in the whole 
scheme of social, political, and religious ex- 

istence. The state has an immense interest 
in preserving the family, as an organization 
built upon the theory of monogamy; and, 
hence, every civilized state has from time 





immemorial had its law for the regulation 
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of marriage and the rights and duties result- 
ing therefrom. 

It is undoubtedly true that there are cases 
in which married parties should be divorced 
by the authority of the state, as the least of 
two evils; and yet a free-and-easy system of 
divorce, as the effect of lax and improper 
laws or of the bad administration of good 
laws, is both a nuisance and a curse to hu- 
man society. The general tendency of di- 
vorce legislation is toward a dangerous lax- 
ity, and the same is true of its administra- 
tion. While we do not say that New En- 
gland is in a worse condition than other 
parts of the country on this subject, we, 
nevertheless, think that the statistics given 
by The Chronicle deserve the most serious 
attention. A state in which the proportion 
of divorces to marriages is as one to ten 
should certainly study this question careful- 
ly, ascertain the causes, and devise and ap- 
ply the proper remedy. There must be a 
radical fault in the Jaws, or the morals, or 
both of such a state 





LIKE PEOPLE, LIKE PRIEST. 


Tuts new-fangled theory of the Saratoga 
General Assembly about the ‘‘ Romish hi- 
erarchy ” is about as weak as could be con- 
trived. It declares that the aforesaid ‘‘ Rom- 
ish hierarchy, headed by the Pope,” is ‘‘ in 
full accordance with our Confession of 
Faith,” ‘‘that Antichrist,” and a ‘‘ syna- 
gogue of Satan,” which has ‘‘ essentially 
apostatized ” and ‘‘ cannot be recognized as 
a Christian Church.” It then declares that 
the body over which this Antichrist ‘‘ has 
usurped complete control” is ‘‘ a large part 
of Christ’s Church.” That is, as plainly as 
words can say it, the Roman Catholic 
Church contains a large part of Christ’s true 
Church; but this part, still ‘‘ true,” is under 
the ‘“‘complete control” of Antichrist. 
And Antichrist includes not only the Pope; 


‘b) t the whole hierarchy of which he is the 


ucad—the cardinals, the bishops, the priests, 
the deacons, the religious orders, all make 
up Antichrist. There is left only the laity 
to constitute a large part of Christ’s true 
Church, and they true servants of Christ 
willingly serving Antichrist. A man can 
serve two masters. Yecan serve Christ and 
Antichrist. 

It is enough to state this self-contradiction 
to refute it. It cannot be that the peopleare 
Christ’s while the religious teachers whom 
they follow are not Christ’s. It is notori- 
ously true that there is in the clergy of the 
Roman Catholic Church as large a propor- 
tion of faithful, loving Christians as there 
is in the body of the laity. Dare Dr. Prime 
declare that he believes even the Pope him- 
self is not a follower of Christ and enjoying 
a good hope of Heaven? Does he, as the 
champion of the anti-Romish party, dare to 
say that he believes that even the Pope Leo 
XIII will goto Hell? Does he believe or 
do the commissioners who passed this vote 
at Saratoga believe that Cardinal New- 
man, generally believed to be a saint on 
earth; or godly bishops and priests beyond 
number; or, to mention the dead, he who 
sung ‘‘Jerusalem the Golden” or ‘‘ Day of 
Wrath”; or he who stands the forerunner 
and example of all Protestant missionaries, 
and who sung 

* I love thee, O my God, but not 
For what I hope thereby "— 

do they believe that all these are a part of 
that Antichrist ‘‘ whom the Lord shall con- 
sume with the spirit of his mouth and de- 
stroy with the brightness of his coming,” 
and whose followers, says the Word of God 
(but here the Assembly dissents) ‘believe 
a lie that they all might be damned”? Do 
not these Assemblymen know very well 
that these men—ecclesiastics as they are, 
part and parcel of the ‘‘Romish hierarchy, 
headed by the Pope”—are as good Chris- 
tians as live, if not as enlightened Christians 
assome? And perhaps Dr. Prime and Dr. 
White and Judge Drake will tell us what 
name is given in Rev. xii, 9 to such a one 
as is described in the next verse as ‘‘the 
aceuser of our brethren.” The very name 
of him who is there ‘called the Devil and 
Satan” means false accuser. 

We are satisfied to be no more stringent 
than that great Presbyterian, Dr. Hodge, 
who refused to assent to the deliverance of 
the Assembly of 1845 that the Romish 
Church was no part of the true Church of 
Christ. It teaches and holds the love of 
Jesus Christ. Through Him only it teaches 
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and holds the forgiveness of sins and the 
life everlasting. It repeats still the Creed 
of the Apostles. Through its doors mil- 
lions have entered and only through its 
doors could- they have’ entered into the 
Church triumphant. A ‘“‘large part of 
Christ’s true Church,” people and priests, 
and ‘like people, like priests” (how much 
larger we cannot say than that other part 
whose Assembly uttered this slander at 
Saratoga), is now a portion of that body 
which is declared to be under the ‘‘com- 
plete control” of this ‘‘ Antichrist.” An- 
other Assembly, we trust, will retract this, 
the only unchristian and unlovely thing 
said or done by the last Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church. 








MURDER CONVICTIONS. 


JuDGE Knapp last week sentenced Covert 
D. Bennett and Jennie Smith, convicted of 
the murder of Policeman Smith, in Jersey 
City, to be hung on the 25th of next July. 
Dr. Rice, the rector of Grace Church, in 
that city, immediately interested himself 
in an effort to raise the necessary funds to 
defray the expenses of getting the case be- 
fore the New Jersey Court of Errors and 
Appeals, with a view of securing to the 
convicted parties a new trial. The requisite 
funds have been promptly raised; and al- 
ready a writ of error has been issued, which 
does not necessarily mean that these parties 
are to have a new trial, but simply that their 
counsel are to have the opportunity to show 
the higher court, if they can, that the con- 
viction upon the face of the record is an 
erroneous one. 

The presumption in every case of convic- 
tion is that it is according to law and justi- 
fied by the evidence. This presumption 
applies to this case. The jury, upon their 
oath, thought the parties guilty of murder 
‘in the first degree, and Judge Knapp evi- 
dently concurred with this opinion and sen- 
tenced them to be hung. Such a procedure 
is not to be set aside or suspended in its final 
execution from mere sympathy, and never 
without good and sufficient reasons in law. 
The law, however,. mercifully provides 
remedies for the errors of its administration, 
and where convictions are to be followed 
by the death penalty the whole force of 
these remedies should be expended before 
the infliction of the penalty, provided there 
be a ground for doubting the correctness of 
the convictions themselves. While we 
believe in capital punishment for premed- 
itated and willful murder, we also believe 
that the evidence should in all cases be 
such as to preclude reasonable doubt. If 
there be such a doubt, acquittal, and not 
conviction, is the only true and safe rule of 
law. Conviction simply upon a prepon- 
derance of evidence is not the rule in mur- 
der cases laid down by the courts. 

In this case the evidence is entirely cir- 
cumstantial, consisting of a series of facts 
which, being taken together, point, it must 
confessed, strongly to the conclusion of 
guilt. Most people are ready to believe that 
Bennett and Mrs. Smith, especially in view 
of the letter of the former to the latter, are 
murderers. And yet the evidence, in order 
to justify a conviction, must be stronger 
than would suffice to produce such a gen- 
eral impression upon the public mind or 
upon the minds of a jury. It must be so 
conclusive as not to be reasonably reconcil- 
able with any other hypothesis than that of 
guilt. This is the rule of law, especially in 
regard to circumstantial evidence. In 
Schusler vs. the State, 29 Ind., 894; 8. P. 
Horne vs. the State, 1 Kan., 42; and The 
People os, Rulloff, 3 Park. (N. Y.), 401, the 
rule was thus stated: ‘‘The facts proved 
niust be susceptible of explanation upon no 
reasonable hypothesis consistent with his 
(the prisoner’s] innocence.” In The People 
os. Strong, 30 Cal., 151, it was held “that 
the proof ought not only to be consistent 
with the prisoner’s guilt, but inconsistent 
with every other rational conclusion.” Al 
the evidence being taken together, this con- 
clusion must be reached or conviction in a 
murder case is not justified by law. 

Now, the ground upon which many people 
and some of the newspapers mainly find 
fault with the verdict in this case is the 
opinion that the evidence, though creating 
a strong general presumptionof guilt, is not 
of such a conclusive character as to meet 
the requirements of law. It will be for the 
Court of Errors and Appeals to pass upon 





this question, as well as upon the rulings of 
Judge Knapp and his charge to the jury. 
This gives the condemned parties another 
chance for their lives. Should the verdict 
and sentence be approved, or should a new 
trial be ordered, and this be followed by a 
second conviction, the doubts that now 
exist in many minds as to the correctness of 
this verdict would for the most part be 
removed. We are of the opinion that there 
is sufficient doubt in the case to call fora 
careful examination and review by the 
highest tribunal of the state. Judge 
Knapp, in his charge to the jury, not only 
stated the law to them and collated the 
evidence, but virtually added his own 
opinion as to what the evidence proved. 
His charge was strongly against the pris- 
oners and was calculated to bias the jurors 
in the same direction. 


Editorial Motes. 


We would call especial attention this week 
to “The Story of Clotilde Danarosch,” by 
‘HH, H,” which will be concluded in our next 
number. This is, we believe, the first story, 
not juvenile, which this admirable writer has 
ever published—at least, under her own name. 
She has been often suspected of being the 
writer of the very popular ‘‘Saxe Holme” 
stories, but has never acknowledged that such 
is the case. This, certainly, will be found to 
be one of the best novelettes that our readers 
have seen anywhere for many aday. We are 
very glad that we are able to present it as a 
summer story to our readers. 





Tue present and a previous article from 
Joaquin Miller in answer to the question 
“What is Poetry?’ will be very helpful 
to a young writer, as indicating the absurd- 
ity of the notion that one has a poet- 
ical nature who has not a hearty, deep 
love of what is beautiful as he sees it and 
drinks it in all around him. Only this must be 
remembered in literary art. Essential as it is 
to have this feeling toward Nature, no great 
poetry is possible except from one who also is 
possessed of the feeling of the beauty of good- 
ness. The merely sensuous beauty of spotted 
cattle and white seas and granite shores and 
waving banners is a lower beauty, even for 
purposes of art, than that straight line of recti- 
tude along whose iron track moves with calm 
resistless force the steady purpose of a lofty 
soul. The ‘stern daughter of the voice of 
God” is fairer than any ‘‘queen of pleasure”’ 
and nobler than any “ king of pain.” 





WE do not remember hearing that sermon of 
Dr. Increase Niles Tarbox which made such an 
impression of flawless orthodoxy on the editor 
of The Watchman. It was, no doubt, a good one, 
and we have heard and admired many such. 
Our ‘‘ chief editor,” if we can judge whom it 
means by its reference to him as “cradled in 
Plymouth County, where his father lived an 
honored Orthodox minister’? and where ‘he 
received the best teaching and traditions of a 
religion which we are sorry to see 80 much dis- 
position to treat as a thing that the wisdom of 
semi-rationalism has quite outgrown ”’—that 
editor has his memories, which are very dear to 


» him, how he was taught independent and rev- 


erent religious investigation. In the good 
old way the Assembly’s Shorter Catechism 
was taught and expounded on Sabbath after- 
noons. ‘‘Committhis tomemory”’ that ‘‘hon- 
ored Orthodox minister’? would say to his 
children ; but he would continue: ‘‘ That an- 
swer which you have recited is wrong and dis- 
honors God, and gives the lie to the constitu- 
tion of man; for,’’ and then he would give the 
reasons and make it clear why one statement 
was to be accepted as true and another rejected 
us false. ‘Never believe what you do not 
understand’ was a favorite saying of his. 
“Do you understand how the grass grows?’’ 
somebody once asked him. ‘ No,” he replied, 
“nor do I believe how the grass grows. I un- 
derstand that it grows, and that I believe.” 
These things the editor remembers, and he is 
‘not recreant to his father’s faith.” 

Tue Rev. George A. Lockwoud has been re- 
fused installation by a Congregational council 
at Kennebunk, Me., because he has declared 
himself ‘“‘in suspense ’’ as to the doctrine of 
‘conditional immortality.”” Mr. Lockwood 
assented to the creed of the church upon the 
matter of punishment as an ‘eternal woe’’; 
but was in suspense as to the mode of this woe, 
as to how God would dispose of the persistent 
sinner, but not as to the fact of eternal pun- 
ishment. The council in its deliverance de- 
clared that, inasmuch as the faith of the 
churches is “‘ based upon that interpretation of 
the Word of God commonly called Evangelical, 


and because they agree in deeming decisive 
views hereupon essential to fellowship,” they, 
therefore, advise that his installation be de- 
ferred until his mind reaches a more satisfac- 
tory conclusion. They, nevertheless, com- 
mend ‘‘ the earnestness of his Christian pur- 
pose, his otherwise clear views of truth, and 
his nine years of devoted ministry.” One 
would think all that ought to be enough to 
accredit him, even if he did not know just 
what would be the eternal punishment of the 
wicked. At any rate, the people in Kenne- 
bunk thought so, and have invited him to 
remain as their acting pastor; and the church 
in Oxford from which he came, on hearing of 
the action of the council, sent him an invita- 





tion by telegraph to return to them. Congre- 
gationalism needs now some way to keep its 
acting pastorate, as well as its pastorate, free 
from men who possess an “earnestness of 
Christian spirit’ and have a record of a “ de 
voted ministry.’’ 


A G@oop many Presbyterians who have no 
partiality for Dr. Talmage are speaking very 
severely of the action of Dr. Van Dyke in cir- 
culating throughout the Church his speech at 
the late trial. Says The Interior: 

“ After charging a brother with acts of gross 
immorality before a proper peices and fail- 
ing to establish the accusations, and after the 
court has decided them to be unproved and dis- 
proved, it appears that the accuser may proceed 
to print accusations and circulate them by 
thousands over the Church. This opens the 
way to the most deadly slander under the forme 
of law, from which our Discipline affords our 
membership no protection whatever. In per- 
mitting this, our Church puts her own courts 
into contempt; and not only so, but, by failing 
to punish the wroiig-doer, gives to him her quasi 
endorsement. Tlic civil courts, if appealed to, 
would lay violent) hands on one who should 
offend in that way. An adjudication of such a 
case ora formal prohibition in tte law would 
prevent wrongs 0! this kind.” 


Tue Rev. Moses Smith declares in The Ad- 
vance that there is wanted a new statement of 
the doctrine of the inspiration of the Bible, 
one that shall allow us to apply to the his- 
tories and the tra:litions, to the persons and the 
institutions, to any and to all portions of the 
Bible the same rigid criticism which is applied 
to any other book. He would insist “that 
history, poetry, national laws, family customs, 
individual practices, even traditions and folk- 
lore, as well as argumentative and didactic 
discourse, may be valuable vehicles—in some 
instances the best possible vehicles—for com- 
municating the true knowledge of God.” Some 
“broader statement,’’ he declares, is much to 
be desired. It is not so mrch, we would 
say, this “‘broader statement’’ which is to 
be desired as it is a tolerance of such 
Christian people who make the broader 
statement. Can we not have it understood 
and insisted upon that the time has 
come when a Christian shall not fear being 
put out of the synagogue if he applies to the 
Bible the same fearless criticism as he applies 
to Livy or Herodotus, and if he bends his 
theory of inspiration to facts which he finds, 
instead of bending his facts to his theory ? Pro- 
fessor Toy is driven out of his professorship in 
two wecks because he believes in this ‘‘ broader 
statement.’’ We do not complain; but we are 
sorry if others besides him in similar positions 
fee] compelled to withhold or to teach in 
guarded language what they really have learned 
from God’s Word, because the Church is not 
ready to consider and discuss the question. 
At the Iowa Congregational Association Dr. 
Magoun discussed the same question precisely 
as Mr. Smith raises, but answers it in the 
negative. 





A REBUKE of the Presbyterian Church for 
free thinking, coming from an Episcopalian 
source, is what, perhaps, was not to be ex- 
pected ; but it is what is administered in a 
strong article by a correspondent of The 
Churchman. He seriously arraigns the very 
basis of the representative chair of philosophy 
and religion held by Dr. Shields at Princeton, 
as expressed in the first sentence of the preface 
of Dr. Shields’s “ ‘he Final Philosophy,” which 
reads: 

“In the present age there has been a seem- 
ing conflict between science and religion ; but 
their essential harmony may still be sought 
upon philosophical principles, and as itself 
affording the one re or theory and 
art of perfect knowledge.” 

The critic of The Churchman, “B. F.”’ (appar- 
ently Dr. B. Franklin, of New Jersey), thinks it 
a very important fact that much modern apol- 
ogetids, such as Max Miiller’s Lectures on the 
“Origin and Growth of Religion,” and this 
book of Dr. Shields’s, yields the postulate of 
historic Christianity that man has failed and 
must ever fail to become sufficient for himself 
to work out his own salvation, and that Chris- 
tianity comes from above, to give what human 
wisdom could not give—a final philosophy of ite 
own ; and in its place assumesa human faculty 
of testing truth to which revelation and phi- 
losophy must submit, under the postulate of 
‘the self-sufficience of man for the evolution 





of a religion of humanity.” This sounds like 
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a very pretty criticism ; but, in fact, “B. F.” 
cannot possibly escape the postulate that the 
human reason must be the final judge of what- 
ever may claim to be truth, whether claiming 
to be evolved from within or to be revealed 
from above. If revelation cannot pass the 
muster of good reason and philosophy, then it 
has no bottom to stand on. 





Ir is refreshing to see that the Disciples do 
not think of expelling the Rev. Moses E. Lard 
because he writes a book in support of the 
onian theory of eternal punishment. How 
well The Christian Standard teaches the right 
lesson to some older bodies of Christians : 

“Tf a Christian man of well-established repu- 
tation for soundness in the faith and devotion 
to the Gospel is not at liberty to pursue an 
honest inquiry on such a — and give to 
the public the results of his investigations, 
what does our boasted spiritual liberty amount 
to? If Brother Lard were seeking to force his 
conclusions on the churches—to make of his 
opinions a test of fellowship—he would act the 
part of a schismatic. R In that case 
there would be reason in the demand that he 
should cease, or forfeit his standing — us 
as a religious teacher, But Brother Lard does 
neither. Who, then, is prepared to disown him 
merely because he has made an effort to reach 
a conclusion touching the meaning of atén and 
aidnion? Has he denied the Christhood, or the 
Lordship, or the divinity of Jesus? Does he 
disown the facts, commandments, promises, or 
threatenings of the Gospel? If not, who is 
prepared to make a test of fellowship of these 
speculations about future punishment? Ip our 
view, his reasonings are inconclusive, his posi- 
tion untenable, and the publication of bis essay 
impolitic. But,’ etc. 


We have given elsewhere a full report by 
Dr. Schaff of the proceedings of the Free 
Synod of Scotland on the case of Professor 
Robertson Smith. The action does not mark 
so decided an advance toward tolerance with 
Professor Smith’s notions as might be gathered 
from the vote, which gave only a majority of 
one among 648 votes in favor of ordering his 
trial once more by his presbytery. A large 
number of those who favored the alternative 
motion of Principal Rainey are probably by no 
means satisfied that it is right to have it taught 
that Deuteronomy was not written by Moses; 
but preferred to meet Professor Smith in broth- 
erly conference before ordering him to be 
tried. Itis not improbable that the case will 
come to a premature end by the calling of the 
accused to a chair in mathematics or philos- 
ophy, as he is described as one of those rare 
geniuses who are great in everything. He cer- 
tainly has the enthusiastic devotion of his 
students. 


Iv we are to judge from the exhibit of the 
witnesses thus far in the Kellogg-Spofford in- 
vestigation, Louisiana politicians, whether 
black or white, Democratic or Republican, 
form a class of persons with whom decent peo- 
ple would prefer to have as little to do as pos- 
sible. The witnesses are politicians of the 
Louisiana school, and are bribe-takers or givers 
of bribes, just as their convenience will be best 
served. If they have votes to cast, they are 
ready to vote for the man that will put up the 
most money. They can make affidavits swear- 
ing to a set of facts, and then afterward swear 
that their affidavits were falsehoods, without 
wincing. The simple truth is that all the 
witnesses as yet examined by the Kellogg- 
Spofford committee appear as self-confessed 
liars by their own showing. No intelligent 
jury would give the least weight to their testi- 
mony ; and if they are examples of more of the 
same sort yet to come, then the sooner the Dem- 
ocrats bring this farcical investigation to an 
end the better for all concerned. Judge Spof- 
ford has been more damaged than benefited 
by the testimony thus far; and, although noth- 
ing has been reliably shown to oust Kellogg 
from his office, we suspect that his party 
methods in Louisiana would not stand too 
close an examination. Louisiana politics seem 
to be a cesspool of moral filth, and the moment 
it is stirred the stench is intolerable. The 
health of the people would be promoted by 
putting the whole system under a thorough 
quarantine. 





THERE are twenty-five counties in this state 
to which, under the apportionment act of the 
last legislature, were assigned two or more 
members of the Assembly. The division of 
these counties into Assembly districts belongs 
to boards of supervisors, with the exception of 
this city, in which the division is made by the 
aldermen. The law requires that each district 
“shall consist of convenient and contiguous 
territory.” Here is an opportunity for the 
politicians to play their gerrymandering oper- 
ations, so as to secure the greatest party 
advantage. The just and fair thing to be done 
isto divide counties entitled to two or more 
members of the Assembly into as many dis- 
tricts without any reference to the effect on 
party politics. The Democrats of this city, 
however, mean, if possible, so to divide this 
city as to grab nearly all the districts, and thus 
increase their political power in the legisla- 
ture; and the same sort of plan is contem- 
plated by the Democrats of Brooklyn. These 
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two cities are the strongholds of Democracy 
in this state, and if they can be politically 
gerrymandered the power of the party in the 
legislature will be increased. It is hardly 
necessary to say that such a scheme is simply 
iniquitous, 





Tue pronunciamento of Proctor Knott, re- 
ported last week from the Judiciary Committee 
to the House of Representatives, as an answer 
to the President’s vetoes of the first two army 
bills, is simply a stump speech, designed for 
political effect. As such, it is a conspicuous 
failure, if forno other reason, on account of 
its dull and tedious prolixity. It is so long and 
withal so clumsily written that but few persons 
will have the patience or take the trouble to 
readit. Like the report of the Potter Com- 
mittee, it will pass out of notice, as not worthy 
of being remembered. It is, moreover, a very 
unusual thing for either house of Congress to 
receive or entertain a formal report from one 
of its committees, whose only object is to 
auswer the reasons which the President has 
assigned for withholding his signature from a 
bill. The Constitution requires him to give 
his reasons, a8 a means of enlightening Con- 
gress ; and then what and all that Congress has 
todo is to take a second vote upon the bill. 
Nothing can be more undignified or out of 
place on the part of Congress than an attempt 
to lecture the President for the exercise of a 
constitutional power. If Congress can vote 
down his veto, let it do so; and if it cannot, 
then it should be content with its own failure, 
without snapping and snarling about it. The 
simple troul'e with the Democrats if both 
houses of Congress is that they have en- 
deavored to repeal laws which, under the rules 
of the Constitution, they could not repeal, and 
that they have not had the good sense grace- 
fully to accept their own defeat. No amount 
of bluster and swagger will conceal this fact 
from the people, 


Tur immense bequest of Asa Packer made 
to Lehigh University makes it doubly obliga- 
tory on the trustees of that institution to begin 
to try to make it a really good college. With 
such a fund at their disposal, in addition to 
the munificent gifts received from him during 
his lifetime, the college ought to prepare for 
effective service. It has already had as good 
material opportunities as Lafayette College, 
perhaps better; but Lafayette has far out- 
stripped it, just because the institution at Eas- 
ton has been intelligently managed and enthu- 
siastically carried on by its president, trustees, 
and professors. It is a general trouble with 
boards of college trustees that they have very 
little idea of what scholarship is, and some 
presidents know as little, If the Episcopal 
Church has in {ts communion a thoroughly 
wide-awake educator, a man of something 
more than easy-going, dilettante, so-called schol- 
arship, he ought to be put into an influential 
position in the control of Lehigh University.- 
Unless we call Columbia College an Episcopal 
institution (and its collegiate department is 
nearly smothered by its attached professional 
departments), that denomination is quite too 
poor in the department of education. 





Tux Civil Damage Law, just enacted by the 
legislature of Massachusetts, like a similar law 
in this state, proceeds upon the theory that any 
party who is injured in person, or property, or 
in the means of support as the consequence of 
the intoxication of any other person ought to 
have some means of redress for the injury from 
the person who, by selling or giving the intoxi- 
cating liquors, caused the intoxication, and that 
this right of redress ought to extcnd to the 
owners of buildings or premises who use or 
knowingly rent the same for the sale of such 
liquors, Some years ago such a law was enacted 
in this state; and it has been pronounced con- 
stitutional by the Court of Appeals, as coming 
properly within the scope of the police power 
of the state. It authorizes the injured party 
to bring a suit for civil damages against the 
person or persons whom it holds legally re- 
sponsible for the injury occasioned by an in- 
toxicated person. The purpose of the law is to 
prevent drunkenness, by lessening its facilities ; 
and so far itis to be regarded as temperance 
legislation. A case has just arisen in Lynn, 
Mass., which, as we understand, is to be car- 
ried to the Supreme Judicial Court of that 
state, as atest case for the settlement of the 
question whether the law is constitutional. 
The liquor dealers and those who rent build- 
ings for the sale of liquors, of course, do not 
like the law, and mean to break it down, if pos- 
sible. Their dislike is, however, a recommend- 
ation, since it shows that the law operates as 
a restraint. If not as efficient as absolute pro- 
hibition, it, nevertheless, furnishes an import- 
ant restraint upon the liquor business, and this 
is good as far as it goes. Every prohibitionist 
ought to sustain the law until he can get some- 
thing better. 


THE people of school district No. 6, Yonkers, 
in this state, last week held an excited election 
over the vexed question of the public schools. 
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The point to be decided was whether the parish | upon Dr. Hull himself or some other inmate of 


school of St. Joseph’s Catholic Church, on Oak 
Hill Avenue, should be taken under the care of 
the Board of Education, somewhat after the 
Poughkeepsie plan,” the building being 
leased to the board for a nominal rent, with the 
proviso that it might be used at other than 
school hours for Catholic instruction. The 
Catholics of the district had become tired of 
supporting this parish school and at the same 
time paying taxes fot the public school, and 
were quite willing to enter into such an arrange- 
ment. The fesult of the election was a defeat 
of the plan, by a vote of 430 to 837. We are 
glad the plan was defeated, for we do not be- 
lieve in solving the school problem in this way. 
Justice, however, to the Catholics requires that 
those who have defeated this plan should not 
insist upon having any religious exercises in 
the public school offensive to Catholics. King 
James’s Bible in such a school is no more ad- 
missible than the Douay Bible. The objection 
of the Catholics to the former is just as good 
as that of the Protestants to the latter. Cath- 
olics have rights in the public school as well as 
Protestants. While we would not concede an 
inch of ground to any Catholic use of our pub- 
lic-school system, we would for the same reason 
not concede au inch to any Protestant use of 
the system, ‘[here is, so far as the principle {fs 
concerned, absolutely no difference between 
these uses and neither {is right. 

WE were éurprised, in having our attention 
called to the matter, to see how many copies 
of Tus INDEPENDENT are subscribed for by 
convicts in our prisons. We are willing to 
flatter ourselves that it isa sign of reformation. 
We have been interested in the following letter 
from one of these subscribers, which we print 
verbatim et literatim : 

“> THe INDEPENDENT; 

‘Dr, Sir:—I hope you will pardon me for 
taking the liberty of writing you again, since 
you did not deem my letter of March 30th 
worthy of so much as a notice in your columns. 
Nevertheless you gave it as much space as I 
expected, so I did not feel disappointed in the 
least, And as the state allowes us the privileve 
of writing a letter the 1st of every month, I like 
to avail myself of the opportunity as often as I 
can, hopeing that by so doing I may improve my 
writing, and perchance awaken some new 
thought for myself. For I don’t ever expect 
to be able to teach others anything, But 
you will say, Why do I not write to my 
friends? My answer is, My friends do not 
know whare I am, And if it be possible 
never to let them know rather than they 
should I had sooner be banished to some 
lonely island for the remainder of my life 
than to caus them one blush of shame for me. 
Ihave got many years to stay here, and I in- 
tend to take Tae INDEPENDENT all the time; 
and as I wrote you before, as soon as I can I 
will send you nine dollars ($9.09) and get the 
Dictionary. So, if I should write you a couple 
of letters or so, pleas reccive them kindly, as 
being from an unlettered man who would Ike 
to learn something. You will laugh at my 
attempt at poctry ; but look upon it as the man 
looked at the mule that had kick him, and 
consider the source from whenee itecame, Our 
chaplin gave us such a beautiful discourse last 
Lord’s Day from Prov. xxii, 1 that I put the 
following words together. They cannot be 
called poetry; but if you will name them 
they are yours. And May 1st was so beautiful 
a day I got rather sublime, and made my Vol. 
Il. I have draped them in mourning, for I 
know you will cremate them. And I have got 
in mind your advertisement that was in the 
Pebble” column of THE INDEPENDENT a few 
weeks ago—to wit: ‘Never send ina manu- 
script to day that you can send in tomor- 
row, for thare may be a fire before tomorrow.’ 
But thare has been no fire, nor is thare any 
likelihood of being one, as our building is fire 
proof. So here they are. 

“Tf either of them is worth anything at all, 
you might stick it in under some cheap 
jewelry advertisement. I think the contrast 
would be ood. 

“ From a convict, but not ‘ hardened.’ 
“L. G. 

“ KanxsaS STATE PRISON, May 4th, 1879.” 

The two poems (which are marked around 
with heavy black lines) show more religious 
feeling than literary ability, and we are com- 
pelled to omit them, If any of our benevolent 
readers are willing to subscribe for a number of 
copies of Tot INDEPENDENT for the use of 
prisoners, we would see to it that they are dis- 
tributed where they would be very highly ap- 
preciated, and would do good. 





Tue murder of Mrs. Hull in this city last 
week, in her own house, occupied at the time 
by some dozen persons, without disturbing the 
slumber of a solitary one of them, still remains 
shrouded in mystery. That the woman was 
murdered admits of no doubt; yet the author 
or authors of the horrid deed remain to be de- 
tected, and even the motive for the crime is by 
no means obvious. Suspicion at first fastened 





the house ; but the police authorities, after @ 
careful examination of all the facts, so far as 
they could be ascertained, seem to have abaii- 
doned this theory. And, so faf as the publi¢ 
know, not the slightést clew has as yet beéit 
obtained to the real perpetrator or perpetrators 
of the crime. Devoutly is it to be hoped that 
this case is not, like the Nathan and Burdell 
murders, to be a permanent mystery. Gener- 
ally murderers failin the attempt soto cover 
their tracks as to defy all detection, and it is 
fortunate for society that this is the fact. 
Every one has a vital interest in having them 
brought to justice. The sense of security is 
terribly shocked by such a murder as that of 
Mrs. Hull; and unless the murderer or murder- 
ers shall be found and punished human life in 
this city, as well as elsewhere, will be exposed 
to an increased peril, 

.»». Missions connected with Presbyteriai 
churches are practically nearly independent of 
the Genéral Assembly, and the Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church has taken action to make 
them actually so, except in so far as any judicial 
case may come up in a mission _presbytety 
affecting an Ameri¢an missionary. The United 
Presbyterian Assembly, howéver, has just 
passed a stringent rule requiring the presbyté- 
ries in India and Egypt to report their records di- 
rectly to the Assembly for revision every year. 
This seems to have its occasion in action of the 
Sialkot (India) Presbytery, which has allowed 
converts, who as pagans practiced polygamy, 
to retain the wivés whd were dependent upon 
them. Onthis matter missionaries differ. It is 
certain that a terrible injury is often done to 
the discarded wives where their husbands are 
required to put them away. The Sialkot Pres- 
bytery is required to report especially on this 
subject. 


...-They have got up a new machine in Lon- 
don to make the heart talk. It is called a 
sphygmophone, and is made by connecting 
the needle of a sphygmograph with a tele- 
phone. By proper adjustments the pulse can 
be heard by two of three hundred people in a 
room, or a doctor can sit in his office and listen 
to the beating of the heart of a patient miles 
away. There are ofte stronger and two weaker 
sounds, and Dr. Richardson, iv showing it to 
the Royal Society, said the natural tones 
sounded very much like the words ‘bother it.°? 
We ¢an believe that thé natural heart wculd 
talk in about that way When thus attacked. 
The sphygmophone ought to become populat, 
The lover's héait will be heard to say “Amo 
te.” A politician’s heart would make @ good 
study. 


.+.-The churches along the line of the Man- 
hattan Elevated Railway have presented a 
strong appeal to that company against the run- 
ning of its trains on the Sabbath Day. The 
American Sabbath, as an institution, means a 
day of quiet and liberty for rest and wor- 
ship. ‘‘herunning of these cars—at least, dui- 
ing the hours of r¢ligious worship—wouid 
utterly drown the vdicé of thé minister in thé 
churches which lie glong thé line of the rail- 
way. Protection against disturbance they cer- 
tainly have a right to demand, and we trust 
that the protest will be heeded. 

....Why should The Pittsburgh Christian Ad- 
vocate think a thousand dollars so beggarly a 
subscription to the Purcell fund from Cardinal 
McCloskey, that ‘‘ Prince of the Church” ? We 
do not see why it is not a very respectable sub- 
scription. Does it know him to be wealthy? 
Would it have him squeeze the purses of serv- 
ant-girls to make a big subscription? We are 
not at all sure but the plan will be successful 
of thus raising the nearly two millions required 
to pay the defalcation, now that the indebted- 
ness is scaled down one-half. We hope it will. 


...- The United Presbyterian says of Mr. Gar- 
rison; 

‘Filled with a hatred of slavery and regard- 
ing itas a crime against humanity and all that 
is good, and seeing the Churches defending and 

romoting it, he denounced them and seemed 
i array himself against all religion, He did 
wrong; but, standing over his grave in these 
days of dispassionate thought and amidst the 
air of unchallenged freedom, who will under- 
take to say that Garrison, as a skeptic, labor- 
ing for the right and joy of liberty, appears 
worse than the Churches defending the out- 
rages and abominations of slavery ?’ 


...-The New Orleans Times (Dem.) tells the 
Constitutional Convention of Louisiana that 
‘Sif the scheme of repudiation is adopted by 
the Convention, as reported by the majority of 
the committee, the Democratic party in the 
State of Louisiana will have committed self- 
destruction and will go down to history with 
a most unenviable reputation. Do. this act, 
gentlemen of the Convention, and when you 
adjourn to return to your homes, bid an eternal 
adieu to public office in Louisiana.” 

....Says The Reformer: “The principal i 
brarian of the University at Bonn, Professor 
Bernays, is a coreligionist.” A “ coreligion~ 
ist” indeed! What new denomination {s 
that? With whom does he coreligionize? We 
presume with the Jews, as The Reformer is ® 
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Jewish paper. Theii why not say it right out 
plain that he is & Jew, thstead of using this 
phrase, Which sounds like an uiiconscious 
euphemism. 

+eoeWhat can The Interior mean (for it never 
means anything bad) by giving it as a character- 
istic of our admirable friends, The Herald and 
Presbyter and The Evangelist, that “they wisely 
hold themselves in reserve to make the defeat 
of the losing party a crushing one”? That 
ruling passion will be strong in death. Tran- 
sivit ad majores—it will be going over to the 
majority. 

..o6" Ultramontapiem,” says The Catholic 
Telegraph, is ‘‘Ta® INDEPENDENT’s name for 
Catholicity.” Oh! no. We mean by Ultra- 
montanism just the opposite to what you mean 
by that “‘libetal Catholicity’? of which you 
bay yourself that Leo XIII is 4 représentative; 
as are & imajdtity of the new cardinals; but not 
the two from Fratice. 


.:..Mr. Foster, the Republican noininee for 
Governor in Ohio, says that ‘the state can 
only be carried by hard adhd petsistent fight- 
ing.” This is, ddubtless; the faet; and hente 
Republicans throughout the state should dct 
accordingly. They have an ample reserve force 
to win the day, provided they bring it all into 
the field. 

.».. Many anxious hearts,” says the Cin- 
cinnati Hnquirer, would be greatly relieved if 
Mr. Tilden would tell them “ whether the Ohio 
ticket meets with his approval.” Nothing will 
suit Mr. Tilden that promises to supply a Dem- 
ocratic candidate for the Presidency from Ohio, 
since that is just the position he wants for 
himself. J 

.-»» There will probably be but two candidates 
for the Presidency at the next ptesidential 
election, and only one of them can be elected; 
and yet, in the meantime, quite a fortiidable 
list of would-be candidates will be victimized 
on the altar of their own ambition, of whom 
Senator Thurman stands a good chance of 
being one. 


-++.“An unprejudited eorréspondent on the 
gtound” is what The Cungregationdlist calls 
the man who wrote its bitter articles against 
female suffrage in Wyomitig. fndecd? The 
last we had heard of him, he was preachirig 4 
series of sermons in Nevada against the female 
<I whom he elegantly styled ‘“‘ Jeze- 

ls.’ 

....The Cincinnati Volksblatt, the well-known 
German Democratic uewspaper, says that the 
nomination of Gen. Ewing “‘ can have ito other 
result than that the frieids of honest money 
must again unite, t6 place a chetk on the new 
flood of inflation.” Secretary Schurz should 
make a few speeches to the Germans of Ohio. 


...»The New Orleans Picuyune says that more 
than three - fourths of the people who pay 
taxes in Louisiana are opposed to the scheme 
of repudiating any portion of the state debt. 
If sb; this is just the time for them to make 
themselves heard by earnest remonstirancés ad- 
dressed to the Constitutional Convention. 

....Mr. Hendricks positively refuses to run 
again as the Democratic candidate for Vice- 
President. He must have the first place on the 
ticket or none. If the Democrats nominate 
Mr. Tilden again, they will have to fix up 
another tail to his kite, unless Mr. Hendricks 
should chance to change his mind. 


eeoeThe Duke of Argyle paid a deserved 
tribute when he said that no man in history 
has “ever been truer to his convictions or 
more zealous and intrepid for what he believed 
to be truth and right than William Lloyd Gar- 
rison.” This one feature of his character is 
the great secret of its power. 


.. Jefferson Davis says that be has never 
yet met a Southern woman that was recon- 
stucted. We presume that there are such 
women at the South; yet he would not be 
likely to meet them, since he himself is an un- 
reconstructed rebel. Birds of a feather usually 
flock together, 


-»+-The Sun, of this city, thus sums up the 
result of the contest of the Democrats in Con- 
gress with the President: ‘“‘The eud and the 
net result of the extra session is that the 
Democracy are covered with disgrace, while 
glory is shed upon Hayes. What a disgusting 
business!” 


.-.-The law-abiding citizens of Lincoln: 


County, Miss., are said to have organized 
themselves into militia companies, to protect 
witnesses in certain pending suits against the 
bulldozers. The necessity for so doing is not 
very complimentary to the authorities in that 
state. 

-...Ex-Secretary J. D. Cox, who quit Presi 
dent Grant’s Cabinet because he did not sym- 
pathize with his Southern policy has taken the 
stump for Mr. Foster in Ohio. The political 
issues raised by the Democracy have turned 
him into a “ stalwart’? Republican. 

-e.-Mr, Spurgeon distributes the gift of 
$30,000 made to him by his congregation, as 8 
testimonial of affection and honor, in the form 
of clistity to the needy, mainly as an endow- 








ment for the almswomen, It was hits indney 
and this ia the use he makes of it. 

«If Senator Hill, of Georgia, proposes 
again to prove that he was at heart a Union 
man during the war, he will do well to conceal 


\the effort from Senator Blaine. The latter has 


avery sharp scent for facts and statistics re- 


lating to rebel brigadiers. 


-.+-Mr. Watterson says that the President's 
‘spine looks like a ridge of the Green Moun- 
tains.” The Democrats mistook theif man 
this time; in supposing that they could legis: 
latively bulldoze the President out of his inde- 
petidenics. 


...-The teduction of the public debt, less 
cash in the Tredsuty, between Augtist Bist, 
1865, and June Ist, 1879, was $720;249,103.24. 
The reduction of aniual interest lability dur- 
ing tlid same pefiod antounts to $67;208;919.37, 


...-It looks de if Gerieral Butler was getting 
ready to capture the next Democratic conven- 
tion of Massachusetts, hoping, if successtul; to 
carry all the Gréenbatkérs with him, and thus 
secure his election as gdvernor. 


«ees Th® Tribune; of this city; thinks that 
there are four Demoeratit parties~hamely, the 
Last Ditch party, the Back-Down party, the 
Crawl-Out party, arid the Cipher party, the last 
being led by Mr. Tilden. 


-..-The Charleston News thinks that “the 
brain of the South is at home, not in Congress ; 
or, if it be in Congress, it is in a condition 
of chronic lethargy.” 


...- The fresh interest taken in the theologic- 
al aspects of the Pocasset murder induces ts to 
publish an article which brings out that side 
of the sad story. 


Hublisher’s Department, 


SodtniNe AND Haine, we might with 
truth add wepalelly as iti every case, 
No remedy known equals Cve’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
und always proves true. 

AN OLD STORE. 

Anpkgw Wesster, successor th John At- 
will, at 122 Hudsou Street; this city, is now 
selling all kinds of dry goods at greatly reduced 
prices. A special reduction has lately been 
made in the justly-celebrated hand-woven 


scone gitghams; iti both plain and twilled. 
They are extradrditi ss the and are 








ary 

thirty-six fichés wide, gua this js the onlyatore 
in the United States, we are “ d, where these 
goods canbehad. . A remarkable fact the 
store of Andrew Webster is that it isthe oldest 
dry goods store {a the City of New York, hay- 
tng opened May 1st, 1817; and been in success- 
ful operation at the same location éver since. 
The old ledger, bearing date May 2ist, 1817, is 
a book worth examining. The firm name was 
first Scott & Lawrie; then Scott & Leggat; 
afterward Scott, Hutton & Atwill; again 
Scott & Atwill; and then John Atwill, who 
wane the present proprietor, Andrew 

ebster. Special attention’is directed to the 
advertisement of Mr. Webster, on another 
page . 


Tue directors of the Saféguard Fire Insur- 
ance Company, of 173 Broadway, this city, have 
decided to discontinue Lusiness, and have rein- 
sured the outstanding riske with the London 
and Lancashire Fire Insurance Company, of 
Liverpool, a well-known English company, 
whose subscribed capital is seven and a half mil- 
lion dollars, of whicl $750,000 is paid up in cash, 
and the surplus for policyholders is $1,157,- 
081,06. Mr. James Yereance, of the Saf 
Company, becomes the new 
Metropolitan District and State of New York 
and the special agent for the United States. 


Tue Putnam Horse-Suor Nalv. —-The Put- 
nam Co. of Boston, havereduced the horse-shoe 
nail to a fine point, and they take a just pride in 
the popularity of their goods all over the land. 
See what Mr. Robert Bonner saysof them: “‘ We 
have never used my nails which gave us 60 little 
trouble. I prefer them to any hand-made nail 
that 1 have ever seen.’”? And Rev. W. H. H 
Murray, another prime authority on horses, 
says: “‘ The hot-forging process which the Put- 
nam Co. use fs the only sure manner of making 
atrue-driving and safe nail.” See advertise- 
ment. 








$a 
ICE CREAM FREEZERS. 


Every family, hotel, and restaurant can now 
be independent of wholesale and retail dealers 
in Ice Cream, by fupplying themselves with one 
of Blatchley’s Ice Cream Freezers. These 
Freezers make Ice Cream quicker and cheaper 
than any other machine now in use. They are 
sold by the manufacturer, C. G. Blatchley, 440 
Market 8t., Philadelphia. 


SEND for the Illustrated Price-List of Home 
and Church Furniture, giving a full description 
of everything that may be bought at Paine’s 
Furniture Manufactory, » Mass. The 
Hammock Support, with Awning, a cut of 
which appeared in our last issue, is a good 
bargain at $12.00. < 


“(THE Ganteline is the only article in jewelry 
invented in twenty-five years. A pretty orna- 
ment and a very useful one, and the rage in 
fashion is evinced ef the pumber sold.’’—The 
New York Mail. beautiful assortment at 
262 Broadway. Stevens. 


EE 
the welkheada tian wit AK pleased G 
learn that their affairs are now all settled, and 
that they are selling all styles of summer hats 
sig? 








low prices at No.7 Astor House, this 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


A@ROSS THE ATLANTIO, 

Atmos évet witdgés that in the 

very rae Ae rs steithship ¢ort- 

panies is the Cunard Line; and sat ahers ta nd 
safer or more reliable at sends v 


itis safe to presume that American tourists 
can perform the ocean voyage iu safety. ona 
Cunarder. Yet itis the result of a most de- 
termined preseverance and superior intel- 
ligence, to say nothing of hard work and 
pieaty of capital, that places the Cunard 
teatnship Company in the position she 
oceupies to-day. ¢ com was formed 
nearly soy yetits ago, The mails between 
Great Britain and America had préviously gone 
on sailing Véssels; but the fitst steamers to 
carry the thails wete Cunarders, The fitst 
steainer toleave Liverpool was the “ Britannia,” 
ch sailed on the glorious Fourth of July, 
1840—a happy coincidence, which; although 
ay emer was noné the less ificant 
of future success; Her safé atrival iti Boston 
was hailed with enthusiasm. In 1852, instead 
of W6odén phips, propelled by paddle wheels, 
iron vessels, With screws, were introduced. 
The text improveméiit ben e iutroduction 
of compound engines, ny w @ Considerable 
pening <8 Se wag € aa Fehon the 
Cunar mpany uijt 122 steamers, 
eee at eb Pt gp 
ife of a er been | any en: 
: Pithis luck.” It fs , 


Some ¢ 


ways charakterix« 
view of bere po the shanties of collision, 
the steamers of this liné ta! 


European waters. The strictest discipline on 
board ship is observed. The organization of 
the crews ié alitidst perfect. 
is taken against fite ot shit ck, and in every 
danger the officers atid seaméfi act tost 
intelligently, It be thteresting to know 
that durthg the year 1874 the Cunard Company 
cotiveyed pearly 59,000 persons atross the 
Atlantic. {46 will forin some idea of the 
immense business that it satinually does. 
Among the many distinguished passengers that 
have lately crossed by this line are the ¢ of 
Argyle ay fils, of Scotland. The Cunarders 
have always had the reputation of ¢ £ 
the mst select class. Persons who contem- 


plate an ocedh voyage would ell to 
communicate with Eaten ¥; the 
veneral manager in New York, oF any 


one of the Cunard agents throughdut 
country. Full and complete fnformation 


be given. 
FIREWORKS. 


FourtH OF JULY comés Bry year, 
and then all the boys; young an t to 
have a good time. © young boys, ftom two 
years old nie seventy-six, are: crammed full 
of patriotism for time fire-crackers and tor- 
pedoes and pth-wheels; while the old boys, 
aged seventy six atid Upwatd, who sometimes 
are a little deaf, want cantoh and bell-ringing, 
and also speeches, and flags and military display, 
and martial music (with Yankee Doodle”’), and 
a Sotepene te a ores h of 

uly programmé a 0 ohn Adams, 
wh Lb included all these things. 

There are some hundreds of cities, and thou- 
sands of country towns, and a countless number 
of villages where fireworks afte wanted, and 
where ‘‘a good time is coming”’ at our next cel- 
ebration. And now is the time to prepare for it. 
A few weeks only will pass away before the hap- 

y event will be ushered in, e times are 
batter, and it is proper, therefore, to have a 
general jollification, Consider the matter care- 
fully, and then make your orders and send 
them to the ‘“‘ Unexcelled Fireworks Company,” 
No. 7 Park Place, New York, they will be 
promptly filled, at the very lowest market 
prices. The managers are honorable, reliable 
men, and will do precisely as they agree, as we 
happen to know from personal experience. See 
their advertisement, elsewhere, 

+ 


EXPORT OF WINDMILLS. 


Recent exports of the Kewanee Automatic 
Windmill show an increasing demand in 
foreign countries for this system of raising 
water. The expense of slave and mule labor 
to obtain an insufficient supply of water is now 
entirely superseded by the Kewanee Mill, 
which supplies all the needs of a plantation. 
There were shipped for Cuba, via 

“ ” Ot! ‘ 8 pk . 
Str“ Nineara” mere) Trin'1s wage 
May 28th,11 “ “ 
June Sth, 23 “ a 
For Egypt, via Str, “Algeria,” June 84, 6 pkgs. 
Windmills, For ey Australia, via Str. 
“Dryad,” May 16th, 10 pkgs. Windmills. 
Among these was one with a 28-foot wheel, the 
rest all ranging from 16 to 20 feet in diameter. 

EE 


MILLERS FALLS’ LATEST PRODUC- 
TION. 


Every precaution 








TuE new Lawn Stool lately brought out by the 
Millers Falls Co., of this city, rivals anything we 
have seen in point of cheapness and — it: 
For the lawn ft is every way practicable, It 
can be left out in all kinds of weather without 
the least injury, and on account of its light~ 
ness is just the thing for picnic parties. We 
know of nothing that contains so much com- 
fort for 25 cents. 


Tue demand for summer games is enormous 
and the well-known house of C. F. A. Hinrichs, 
of 81 Park Place, this city, are now prepared to 
fill all orders for Lawn Tennis, Archery, Crieket, 
and Lacrosse, and, in fact, all implements for 
out-door games. e goods are first-class in 
every respect and reasonable in price, Price- 
lists, containing full information, sent free on 
application. 


it or leave York City, save Bag- 
Ping | Laing A ‘Gatriage and mop ‘at 
(ea Emig aaa On 
jan levator.” Weslaurane eupelied with 
the best. Worse Cars, Stages, ad Railroad 
to all Depots. 
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THE PICTURE AND THE MEN. 


THE above ts the title of a duodecime volume 
t 90 pages, containing biographical sketehes 
i) ent Lincoln and his Cabinet, the life of 
Mr; F. B. Cotpenter e celebrated artist-author 
of the Natiomtil Painting,“ The Firat Read: 
ing of the Emancipation 
also an account of the og wn. an account 
the crisis which produced it, an appendix eon- 
pas the Great Proclamation, together with 
a steel portrait of the-artist-and a key to the 
aes We ‘have a small supply: of these 
ooks on hand, and will send them postpaid to 
those of our subscibers who may wish them, at 
the nominal price of 50 cents each ; or any old 
subscriber sending us the name of a new sub- 
scriber, with $3, can have the book. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO ALL. 


Ir a subscriber wishes his paper stopped at 
the end of the year, let him, when remitting 
his subscription, say for one year only; or else, 
before the expiration of his subscription, write 
us to stop at the end of his year. if the 
papet overruns the paid subscription, and a 
subsctiber wishes to stop ft, he should remit us 
8c. Pow week for any number of weeks he may 
bein arrears. Itis not fair tous to refuse to 
receive the pener, trusting to the postmaster to 
notify us. Neither is it of amy use whatever to 
feturn papers to us, as We have no means of 
knowing from whom or from what post-office 
they dre sett. 


a 
DICKENS'S WORKS. 

A PRESENT of oné)@r mote volumes of 
the oa her of Char! _ Dickens's 
Works wot! v acceptable to 
friend of relation. We have chan pf 
offet somewhat, making ft more attractive 
and liberal. For which see Premium page 
in this issue. 


en ie 
THE NEW WARRIOR MOWER. | 


At Little Falls, N. Y., on the N. Y. C. & H. 
R. R. R., is locuted the manufactory of the 
—— Mower and Randal! Harrow. To our 

armet's these machines are well and favorably 
known, and ft fs only our object to speak a 
word tn favor of the new Warrior Mower, which 
was placed in the field last season. 
Excepting the pole, it is made entirely of fron 
and steel. Not heavy on this account, because 
of its free tunning gear. It can be operated 
fast of slow, atid iti the heaviest grass, without 
rinding thé Knives or clogging the machinery. 
n fact, the new Warrior is a machine that will 
not deceive the farmet who buys it in any re- 
8 ; and what more can be said in its favor? 
he manufacturers aim to make every part 
erfect ; not for the sake of obtaining a sale for 
t, but father to gain a reputation. Thefr suc- 
cess int gaining the several medals at the differ- 
ent state and ¢otnty fairs last fall fully attest 
this fact; and in thé field, besides. the Warrior 
was one of the most popular machines, 











(Prom the Alta California, May @th, 1879.3 
THE QUEEN’S PRESENT. 


Apwira. ne Honegy,of H.B M. frigate “ Tri- 
umph,’’ now in this port, ast purchased 
from Kohler & Chase, No. 187 Post Street, an 
elegant Clough & Warren Organ. It is a pree- 
ent from the Queen of England to her net 
subjects, the Pitcairn Islanders, aud bears the 
following inscription on a silver plate: 

“A present from the Queen to her loyal and 
loving Pitcairn Island subjects, in appreciation of 
their domestic virtues.” 

It will be. sent to ite destination on H. B. M. 
frigate ‘‘ Opal.” The organ will bé on exhibition 
in Kohler & Chase’s window til) Monday 
morning. 








HOTEL BRISTOL, 

which is situated on the corner of Fifth 
Avenue and Fort; eogondt Street and under the 
management of Mr. J. H. Corey, is considered 
one of the coolest hotels {n this city. We um 
derstand that elegant rooms, single or en suil¢, 
can be engaged at greatly reduced rates for 
the Summer.—Home Journal, 





Dr. Howtann, in Scribner's Monthly, says : 
‘* We are not at all afraid that the patrons of 
Moseley’s New Haven House will fafl to en- 
dorse all our praise when we declare it to ba 
a model for luxury, neatness, and thorough 
good management, The table is one of 
peculiar excellence and. the outlook on the 
Green is delightful.” 


Sr. Nicroias Hotel, Broadway. First 
class in all its appointments. Large, well- 
ventilated rooms, perfect cleanliness, table 
and attendance unsurpassed, central loca- 
tion. “Offers superior attractions to busi- 
ness or pleasure travelers. 


“THE BRUNSWICK,” Boylston; corner of 
Clarendon Street, Boston, .. The finest hotel 
in the world. 


— rrr 
Easy boots, of superior quality, for Indies 
and gentlemen. Watkins, 241 Fourth Avenue. 
Established 1840. Fine Custom Work ¢ specialty. 


INDIGESTION, D¥SPEPSIA, nervous prostration, 
and all forms of general debility relieved by 
taking Munsman’s PePTonizeD Brrr Tonio, 
the only preparation of beef containing its entire 
nutritious . It is not a mere stimulant, 
like the extracts of beef; but contains blood- 
making, force-generating, and life-sustaining 

roperties. Is invaluable in all enfeebled con- 

tions, whether the result of exhaustion, nerv- 
ous. prostration, overwork; or seute diseases, 
particularly if resulting from palmonary com- 
laints. CasweLL, Hazarp & Co,, proprietors, 
ew York. Sold by all druggists. 


(GOLn MepAr SaeRatus is now of age and 
its good reputation well established. Never- 
theless, I would respectfully eal] attention to 
the fact that it‘ is still by my improved 
chemical and scientific wi 
reference to its 


th especiar 
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ENDORSEMENT. 
Tne press, the cle en, ete 
the ee the public, and especial, 
poor a at The e, the newly a 
ered substitute for quinine, is a Godsend to 


humanity. [thas never been known to fail 'to 
cure Chills and Fever, and it only costs twenty- 
five cents, a great desideratum in these times. 
It has no bad after-effects. We heartily recom- 
mend it to all our readers. 


A GOOD ARTICLE. 


One of the most popular soaps that are now 
on the market is the celebrated (iHenn’s Sulphur 
Soap, acknowledged to be a most wonderfully 
effective external remedy. It is a gentine 
beautifier and very economical; and it is said 
that it safely and certainly removes cutaneous 
eruptions by opening the pores, whose ob- 
structions was the cause of the difficulty. 
Other merits which this soap {fe said to have 
are as follows: 

Being a powerful deodorizer, disinfectant, 
and counterirritant, yet entirely harmless, it 
poy cures all local diseases of the akin. 
t eh ef bleaches the cuticle and perma- 
nently beautifies the Commplaricn. It is emphat- 
ically the remedy for scalds and burns, instant- 
ly removing al soreness without pain and 
effecting a cure in eyery_ instance. J us 
ventive and remed: be af t and rheum 
its effects are won prains, bruises, and 
cuts are cured with ann certain y. It re- 
aaree dandred . preyente or hair 
alling off or Prematurely gray. It 
completely disinfects clothing from the sick- 
room or person. Gienn’s Sulphur Soap is a 
specific in those obnoxious diseases which have 
been treated heretofore with sulphur oint- 
ments, having the sdv: of being clean, 
inoffensive ah uninjurious to clothing. 

Glenn’s Sulphur Soap is cheerfully endorsed 
by the medical fraternity, and is sold every- 
where, at from twenty to fifty cents per cake ; 
or even at a less price where large quantities 
are bought. The proprietor is the well-known 
wholesale druggist, C. N. Cartranton, et No: 7 
Sixth Avenue, this city. 


(From Dr. Hovey.) 
Tirvin, On10, Feb. 4th, 1879. 
N. D. ARNOLD 


Treasurer Rumford Chemical 

Works, Providence, R. 1. : 

Your agent left with me ® bottle of Hors- 
ford’s Acid hate. It come to me just at 
the right time was just convalescing from a 
severe spell of sickness, and had not slept more 
than one hour in twenty-four for some be ag 
(I have beena wy sufferer from dyspepsia for 

4 at once commenced the 
Acid Phos » of whieh 1 have used one-half 
its of the bottle which was left. I 
am now sleeping better and my digestion fs 
better than it has been for more than two years. 
I am confident that it has been of great benefit 
tome. | a continue to use it and try it on 
others. You A. B, Hovsy, 
esckotia ‘Acid Phosphate (pre accords 
ing tothe directions of E..N. Horsford, late 
professor in Harvard Sy wy eerily is not nau- 
seous, but.agreeable to 

Manufactared by Rumford Chemical Works, 

Providence, R. I. 














INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 

THE greatest invention of the age. A cup of 
chocolate instantly, Every Faroe should useit. 
Excellent and pein ata ‘or yachting parties, 
army and navy, counting-houses, etc. Stephen 
F. Whitman : Son, sole inventors and manu- 
facturers, southwest corner of Twelfth and 
Market streets, Philadelphia. 





GIVEN UP BY DOCTORS. 

“Ts it possible that Mr. Godfrey is up and 
at work, and cured > simple a remedy ?”’ 

“IT assure you it is true that he is entirely 
cured, and with nothing but Hop Bitters; and 
only ten days ago his doctors gave him up and 
said he must die {”” 

“ Well-a-day! That is remarkable! I will 
Fe this day and get come for my poor George. 

know hops are good.” 


FLOWERS FADE AND DIE. 


Tue rich fragrance of MURRAY & LAaNMAN’s 
Froripa WarTER isthe perfume of Nature's 
rarest flowers. The flowers fade and die; but 
their living breath, so to speak, is made per- 
pores in this exquisite oral water for the 

andkerchief, the tofes, and the bath. 


AN ARTICLE or Trus Msrrr,— Brown's 
Bronchial Troches"” are the most popular 
article in this country or Europe for Throat 


Diseases and Coughs, and this popularity is 
based upon real ‘merit. 2c. a box, 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


BATCHELOR’S OR’S HAIR DYE. 


ABLISHED 1831. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 


CHIVA MATTINGS. 


4-4 WHITE—600" 























4-4 RED CHECK 225d" 


4-4 FANCY—2itunn 


Ha a 
ronan ule are yropaced’ io Set ae cnt 
from 10to. yy than the cost of importation, 
are some of the finest qualities and 
All of 
fhe found worthy of the attention 


H. P. WILLIAMS & CO., 
250 CANAL STREET. 


RURT’S SHOES! 





' i imatra 
Srdert win Toate peo et 





scez,| GANTRELL’S 
SHOE STORE, 


Fourth ‘Avenue, cor. 20th'St., 
NEW YORK. 


This establishment is one of the oldest and best 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men‘’s, Women's, 
Youth's, and Children’s Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities and In the newest and very latest styles 


Sona 





HATS. 


THE LATEST SUMMER STYLES. 
PRICES VERY LOW. 
HUNT & DUSENBURY, 
Ne. 7 ASTOR HOUSE. 


GENTLEMEN'S HATS, 
New and Elegant Styles. 


BIRD, 49 Nassau Street. 
THE OPPENHEIM 


DOUBLE BUGGY. 


Instantly chan by nee saeaes 


lng or me —— nee en 


Ing om shakin ice-List. New liven tees. 
The Oppenheim Mfg Co. 








anc ~— Norat. 





A WHISPER. 


If you can’t go to 
CONEY ISLAND (or the Sea Shore), 


DITMAN’S 
SEA SALT. 
IT 18 JUST AS GOOD. 
roe 3 Dx fo tho RAFESt SAFEST 


get a box of 





RISTADORO'S sx 





98 WILLIAM 8 








SOLD BY ALL Gnoe unns. 














IVES’? PATENT LAMP COMPANY, 
105 Chambers S1., New York. 


Can be lighted, filled, and trimmed without removing ¢ 


shade, or chimney. 


KEROSENE CHANDELIERS and BRACKE 





nae 








Buffalo, N. Y. 


. WELCOME SOAP. | 
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CHURCH LIGHTS A SPECTALTY !! 


“NEW DEPARTURE.” 
THR -UOEXCRLEED FIREWORKS C0, 


7? Park Place, N. Y. 


pateiaBantaseen “ot the ONLY FIREWORKS 
arket. [on ASSORTED COLORED STARS IN 
EVERY PIECE. 


‘ASSORTED CASES OF FIREWORES, 
selected and packed im pest nt wand neat wood iat for PRIVATE 


Leng eat See the wate of the 4 
SEND FOR ASSORTED LISTS. 


Our New Departure. 
1 re ee pone ye | SS gots. LR more — 
make 6 two "Ex ood and Ene poo, having — “prices, 
PRICES REDUCED. 


Our tag DEPARTURE has ss a wae a, felt, 
and has been 


received with so much 
t orders exceed in number rosy amount ony. 
Ehing in our past experience. 


SEND FOR LIST. 


THE UNEXCELLED FIREWORKS CO., 


7 Park Place, N. Y. 


The Best, the Cheapest. 
GIUINE. WALTRAM WATGHES, 


IN SOLID GOLD AND SILVER CASES ONLY. 


No Brass, Nickel, or Plated Cases are Ever 





Bold by Us. 
PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 
Bilver Key Winders, $9.90........ former price, $13.00 
Silver Stem Winders, $13.70........ former price, 18,00 
Gold Key Winders a8 low O8.......,.secccscsesses 88.00 
Gold Stem Winders a8 1OW OB........cccescereees 50.00 


Write for our PRICE LIST, which describes all the 
various grades and sizes, with prices of each, and ex- 
plains our plan of sending Single Watohes without risk 
to any part of the country, no matter how remote. 


HOWARD & CO., 


264 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


We send the — ces ie of ee to all who 
write t, ex: fo those who 
or cere nek for d discounts. We he have no: o cae 


GLASS BALL CASTERS, 


fer Furniture, Pianes, Or- 








PARENT & CO., 
96 John Street, New York, 











“Sulphur Soap” secured by Letters Patent. 





You can purchase of any ny respectable Druggist : 
3 Cakes Glenn’s Sulphur Soap, 60 Cents, 
which will afford twelve ample sulphur baths as effi- 
cacious as any from Nature’s own springs. 
Twelve Sulphur Baths for 5 Cents Each, 
Twelve Sulphur Baths for 5 Cents Each, 


Twelve Salphur Baths for 5 Cents Each, 
FOR CURING 


Obstinate Skin Diseases 


AND ALSO 


For Beautifying the Complexion. 


GLENN'S SULPHOR SOAP 


adqiis afl ae elgat to ts tite wonderful merits 


BEWARE OF VILE IMITATIONS. 
GLENN’S SULPHUR soar an BEEN COUNTER- 


Observe “C. N. ORIFTENTON, Pr ‘oprietor,” on each 
ket, without w none is genuine. Sold by all 
Rruggiste. Depot rr Sint ave Ave., New York. 


Three cakes sent bi mail, prepaid, on recet t of 7 
ecntl te tenon ¥ ° 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 


COMMON-SENSE CHAIRS 
AND ROCKERS, 








hout Reading and 

Writing Table. A lady purchaser 
$ e only o! fection to 

our on _ ker is, 


Wwe al Went it. 
“T love it, I love it, and who shall 


To chide me for loving the 
Common-sense Chair. 
a ae Easy, and eres 
ate ¢ verywhere 
Ba or fist to F.A. BitctA 
Mottville, Onon. Co., 
Every chair stamped and warranted perf. - 


STHMA.~ —SMITHNIGHT'’S 











REMEDY. 
pee sh, Is yh under m post a —- guaran- 
See. Price $1 $la zes free, Ad- 


Louis 8M Smiowr. iene chan, dieveland, 0. 





exce 
the public It 
and the width 


117 and 


ie) 
any kind it far 
iv forts “readily into a space 8 feet long by 4 inches in thickness 


TUCKER P MANUPACTURING Co., 








119 Court Street, Boston, Mass., 


Manufacturers and Dealers in Iron Bedsteads, Spring Beds, and Cots in great variety. 








ALO LITHIA WATERS OF 


ian wes way rest from or ia the oe upon im} 


waters have been found of special value 
svensane wae of Dr. Pandey tee fr 





See ee Us ee areas 


Dr. John C. enn wert they seat Va., prior to the war a Surgeon of the U. S. Navy. 


pavereM, and ray ce ed conditions of the 


\apegg hm bong! 


BUFFALO me WATER. 


FOR AFFECTIONS PECULIAR TO WOMEN--- 
ESPECIALLY een, MENSTRUAL 


f F Digtings| shed M ical Me aes of Women 


tha Onbveratty Wome ths that are remedi- 











me ‘ONS 
able pete mineral waters, the Buffalo Lithia Waters will be 
le. 


more, Professor of Diseases of Women 
of lof Physictans and 5 
a 


posttest in exp) ing the canton that, tm the | the large 


ALE D 
the Hurfalo’L Waters have 
Cc agent Th the whole ra ic ap- 


rrhoea, aa, AmendrThoee, Dyk Dymnenorehora, and Cys- 


Poe tod Virgin: 
Soares aaahicetite Menu) fe Pt 


Director on Staff of Gen. 


“ ion as to the value of the Buffalo Lithia Springs 
in D LIAR TO WOMEN, which I gave you several years 
5 ve confirmed by subsequent experience. In this 
Glass <ieame, deed in numerous others, they are unquestion- 


nintatenianate hg ery to October 15th, 1878, taken from the Virginia 


. oun — Fret. om ‘ames A 
foborted | WO Case 
cal College at le i Rlchimond) repo general— 


subject, when in 
perionler’y no Weeely ac at all 


paired digestion or “nervous as debi mility, I 


penser sy A Ashby, VF are Beer the Maryland Medical Journal, remark in the 


treatmen ONS, such go lan, 
and of special value tn the treatment of FEMALE APFEOTIONS, euch, os 
orth Carolina @ menbor ef the Stale Medical Stet, 


uses of these wate 
ts {failed to led to, sefst to their great prophyiac- 


a siting hg postal ptr 
the aye 4 See sere nese NY hypochon: eo = 
ea oS A ene 
a a a, Sommer & Co, 1% Willan Me és gare nomena net a 
THOS. F. GOODE, Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Fe. 
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(For the week ending Friday, June 18th, 1879.) 
GROCERS’ MARKET. 
COFFEE.—Brazit Corren.—The mar- 


ket exhibits scarcely any change. Trade 
hasruled extremely quiet. Mrup Cor¥rnes.— 
The market for t India wths is 
also quiet. Of West India descriptions 


buyers have again taken a fair amount 
of stock, generally at a concession in price; 
and the market is weak, closing in buyers’ 
favor for all except the fine grades, which 
are in very limited supply and command 


full prices. We quote: 

Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice......10} @19 
Santos, Best to Choice............6. 16 18 
i. ere rere 24 @27 
MMM AS 4: leis hatesscccncscseaeeet @2 
MOMs 6 5 idovoscde ceccatachecaca 15 8 
RIIIIIG, 6 oo 0 Wecis oct cccccccenvenest 16 17 


TEA—There has been further sales of 
new crop Japan from the cargo brought by 
the steamer ‘‘Oceanic”; but business has 
continued to be of the same retail character 
noted in our last issue. For this reason 
and the additional fact that jobbers have 
been interested as importers in getting out 
small consignments, which they have dis- 
posed of direct to their customers from 
samples, it is difficult to arrive at a reliable 
estimate as to the quantity sold and the 
prices obtained. In some instances we are 
informed that receivers of small parcels at 
Chicago have sold in competition with 
this market, rather than upon the merits of 
the samples. A small parcel of new 
Formosa has been sold to arrive, and the 
present indications are that the quality of 
the new crop will be fully equal to that of 
last year. With respect to new crop 
Greens latest advices from China are to the 
effect that the supply will be smaller than 
even last year’s crop. For old crop Teas 
there isa good demand for Amoy Oolong 
of superior quality for consumption. The 
auction sale on Thursday was a good one, 
the = obtained being fully up to the 

revious range of the market, especially for 
Coane 


We quote: 
MRM clin cs Sdass cee wiccewesccoees 20 @50 
Young Hyson............ .cceeceeece 18 @80 
English Breakfast.................4. 2 wid 
Uncolored Japan...............00005 22 @60 
INSEE 66665 fn dasehes cide iasccoeas 20 @% 


SUGAR.—Raw Suaar.—With a moder- 
ate amount of business in progress, the 
market has ruled steady. Transactions ag- 
gregate about 4,056 hhds., the bulk of whic 

ve been taken by one buyer at prices 
which show the previous range of quota- 
tions to be sustained. uscovado for 
refining purposes at present meets with 
most favor, and is accordingly more read- 
ily salable, good refining being worth 6 7-16 
cents, while there have 
Raeravep.— 

ere has been a good active market 
especially for Softs, which have advanced 
about one-eighth cent. on our previous quo- 
tations. Buyers have taken all grades un- 
der off A readily at the advance, and closed 
yesepday strong at our quotations, There 
ave been sales of about 4,200 bbls, assort- 
ed Hards during the current week for ex- 
port to England and South America at full 






market. rates. We quote: 
Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba........... 
Harp.—Cut Loaf.......... cece ee cee a ¢ a 
rushed....... reer --. 8 @— 
POWANOR s iceicssRtinscocecs @®9 
GWARUDITED: 650. 60cesecserescceses 81 @ 8 
WHiTrE.—Standard A, Grocers’.. % 8 
Steam Refined A.... Tk @ 
BMUEe Qeascceccces 7 7 
YELLOW —Coffee C........ a » 7 
Other grades............. 6 @6 


MOLASSES. — Boiling descriptions of 
West India are lower, and, while a cargo of 
Matanzas has been sold to arrive on the 
basis of 25 cents for 50° test, this price is no 
longer obtainable, the best bids from buyers 
yesterday being 24 cents for 50° test with 
sellers offering at 24}. Boilers, having to re- 
duce the price of their production, demand 
@ corresponding concession in the cost of 
their material; and, while there is a demand 
for boiling grades, the market is undoubted- 
MY weak and closed nominal at 24@24jc. . 

here continues to be a very moderate de- 
mand for — descriptions, and we do 
not hear of any sales beyond small lots in a 
jobbing way. New Ontmans.—There has 
been a moderate trade demand within the 


range of our quotations. We quote: 
Cosa, Grocery Grades ............... nominal, 
‘* Boiling Grades ............... 
New Oneans, New Crop, Fancy....— @48 
4 “© Good..... 30 @41 


FISH.—There has been considerable in- 
quiry for Mackerel, with sales of new No. 
8 at $6@$5.50 for large and $2.75 for me- 
dium, and small old, to arrive, $2.10@$2. 20. 
The quantity of old remaining is exceeding- 
ly small and a firm feeling exists. Good 
grades of new are taken Sredty at prices 
that prove generally satisfactory. The mar- 
ket is about bare of Grand Bank Cod and 

uotations are, in consequence, nominal. 

eorge’s, however, are arriving fairly and 
meet with ready sale at $3. 75@$8.87) 500 
qtls. sold. Box Herring are fairly active 
and firm. For Barrel Herring there is no 
inquiry. Dutch Herring are quiet but 
steady es. 

SAL’ ~ — Factory - Filled, owing to the 
present liberal supply, is urged with consid- 
erable effort and.prices, in consequence, are 
entirely nominal. The suppl of Bulk is 
well under control and fa’ Tos same are 
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Weekly Market Review, | ead, matarinod. The vomina sore | the make was quet but sedy at the ro | ipation of « futher advance later, have 


.00; 1 
1.20; Evans’s and Worthington’s, $1 





GENERAL MAREET. 


ASHES.—Pots are offering at 44@4% cts. 
—— 6@6}; but with very few pur- 
chasers. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Erc.—Fiour.—There 
has been but a light inquiry for most grades 
of State and Western; but, with light arriv- 
als of common Extras, low “clears” and 
xi remy od prices have improved. The re- 
ceipts have been liberal, but largely of the 
better grades, and in these a fair business 
has been good. We quote: 


Sour Extras,.............0008 $8 40 @ 4 30 
RE as cal cddenansdweseaaes 2 60 @ 8 30 
ee ee 845 @ 8 8& 
State Extra Brands........... 3 95 410 
State Fancy Brands........... 415 440 
Western Spring Wheat Extras 3 90 42 
Minnesota Clear.............. 4 25 5 10 
Minnesota Straight............ 4 70 5 75 
Minnesota Patents............ 5 70 8 2 
Winter Wheat Seconds....... 480 @ 500 
Good to choice Spring Wheat 

po errr 450@ 470 
Ex. Amber, Ind.,O.,and Mich. 515 @ 5 50 
Ohio, Ind.,’and Ill. Superfine.. 345 @ 8 85 
Ohio Red Hoop Extras (Ship- 
oF etna oaradadaauaate 4 60 5 00 

hite Wheat, Ex., Ohio,Ind.. 5 15 5 50 
Double Extras, Ohio, Ind..... 5 60 6 00 
St. Louis Single Extras....... 5 70 5 95 
St. Louis Double Extras...... 6 00 6 35 
8t. Louis Triple............4. 6 40 6 90 
Genessee Extra Brands. . 615 5 50 
Winter Wheat, Patents....... 57 8.75 
White Wheat, Michigan...... 5 15 5 50 





City Mills, for West Indies.... 
City Mills, for Europe........ 
SouTHERN Four has been in more active 
request, and, with light arrivals, especially 
of the low grades, receivers have been able 
to establish a further advance. We quote: 
No. 2 Southern .............00- $2 60 @ $3 30 
Balt., Alex., and Georgetown, 


5 25 





Mixed to Good Sup.......... 860 @ 3 8 
Balt., Alex., and Georgetown 

Extra and Family............ 5 50 6 60 
Richmond Extra........ cocccce 5 55 6 30 
Richmond Family..... ........ 6 40 @ 6 65 
Baltimore, Howard St. brands... 5 60 6 00 
Maryland and Delaware........ 5 60 @ 600 
Rye Four has been in better demand, and, 
with moderate receipts, sellers have had a 
further advantage. e quote: 
Rye Flour, Fine ....... . «- $2 2 @ 82 70 
Rye Flour, State........ -- 810 8 45 
Rye Flour, Pennsylvania....... 8 05 8 25 


Corn Megat has slightly improved. The 
very light arrivals and reduced stock has 
revented the filling of provincial orders. 
e quote: 


Corn Meal, Western............ $2 20 @ $2 35 
Corn Meal, Western White..... 270 @ 285 
Corn Meal, Brandywine........ ——@ 255 
Corn Meal, Prize Mcdal........ ——@ 2385 


GRAIN.—WuHeEat.—The market has 
shown more animation. There has been a 
further advance in the leading grades of 
Winter for prompt delivery and early 
options; but we note some decline in the 
late deliveries. No. 2 Red for June has 
been the most popular grade and has had 
the best support. This grade has been in 
demand to cover this and next month’s 
options, and, with the stock in few hands 
and not very plenty, sellers have had no 
difficulty in placing it to advantage. The 
more favorable reports of the growing crop 
have exerted a very conservative influence 
and checked the inclination to deal in late 






options. No. 2 Spring has been well held 
and quite active. We quote: 

WHET EW os ccc cicvecsactcces 117 @ 118 
White, Staie..............e0e. 117 @1 17% 
WHR INO), Decee pace cececcces 1165 @117 
| oe eee eeeeneannons 113 @114% 
WN i Miiscibcsicesc secu 111 @118 
White, Ungraded............. 110 @117 
Amber, No. 1........--++eee0- 116 @ 1 164 
Me M6 Bs.. 5 ok. co ccadess 1 154 @116 
Red Winter, No.1....... vee 118 @1 18 
Red Winter, No. 2 .. -- 1174 @119 
Red Winter, No. 8........ - 114 @1 14 
Red Winter, Ungraced........ 110 @118 
No. 2 Milwaukee, Spring (new) 106 (@—— 
No. 3 Milwaukee, Spring...... — 92 @ 98 
NOi DGGE. ink ccd sche 105 @ 1 06 
Nas SSpPThay «0:06 oo ciccviecccsiqe —92 @— 9% 


been in fair request at quotations. Options 


have been quite active at the decline. We 
quote: 
No. 1 Mixed...........cccececem — @— 4 





Ryg.—The market has ruled quiet, but 
prices remain without change. Sales 
80,000 bushels. We quote Western at 60} 
@61 cents, State at 65 cents, and Canada, at 
64% cents. 

Oats.—The demand has been less active 
and, with larger arrivals here and at the 
West, coupled with weaker prices in 

icago, where the firmness has most 
noticeable, the market has declined, without 
leading to an increased trade. At the close 





cents, No. 2 do, 41, No.3 do. ’ 
No. 2 Chi , No. 1 New York 403, 
No. 2 do. , and do. for June 40; do, 


for July 89@40; No. 3 New York 37}@88}, 
rejected 874; ed White 304@45; and 
do. mixed 87. . 

BaR ey. has been in limited request and 
most kinds are nominal. Sales of Feed 
Stuff at 41@44 cents. 

BEANSAND Pgas.—Medium Beans are quiet 
at $1.30@$1.824; etar rae eb 


PROVISIONS.—Pork has been moder- 
ately active on speculation, and, with light 
receipts of Hogs and astrong ‘‘ bull” move- 
ment, the market has ruled firmer, with a 

ood business for He and September 


elivery. City family been in light sup- 
ply and higher. We quote: 

OBB, BOW ccvcdccccccecesccdeqecs 10 20 @10 40 
PE OE ccc ddnckivdvcuasacecane 9 20 @ 9 50 
PRN BUTI occ cecccccccaccccces 8 50 @ 8 75 
Prime Mess........05 ccceeceseces 9 75 @10 00 
1) | eer 10 50 @11 50 


Bacon has advanced under moderate offer- 
ings and a fair demand; but a free move- 
ment has been checked by the higher prices 
asked. We quote: 


WESTERN. 
Short Clear..... ......cccccccecs 5 25 5 50 
MONE oa ciinictisases suscep 5 10 -_-— 
Half-and-half...............0...0: 5 25 @— — 
PR Pinot kdcncccoccscadeceses 52% @— — 
Ciry. 
oO ee --.5 30 @— — 
Long Clear.........-..sseeeeeeeed 14@ — — 
GONG Peele kcpiccincaccccccédcdéecde 53@-—-— 


Larp.—A fair business has been done for 
export and refining, with also a good specu- 
lative demand, and, with light offerings, 
prices have advanced, the market closing 
steady. We quote: 

Prime Western Steam tes. per 100 


6 45 @ 6 47% 
6 8741@— — 
6 20 @— — 
6 70 @ 6 8 


stronger, especially for City, the supply of 
which is moderate, ae to the light re- 
ceipts of Hogs and the higher prices asked, 
in consequence. Dry Salted Shoulders have 
been more active, in part to arrive, with 
sales of 2,000 bxs. We quote: 

PIGMIOG IOs hc ccccccccsccsseoccceses 
Pickled Shoulders. . : 
Pickled Bellies..... 
Smoked Hams..... 
Smoked Shoulders. ‘ 
Smoked Strips..........ceeeeeee scree 

RGGI TIONG oc os deccinccececesdiergences 

Fresh Shoulders.... ....s.s.eeeeeeeeee i 

Fresh Bellies........sseeeesseceeseeees 44@ 54 
BaRrREL BEEF has been in fair demand and 
steady, especially Extra Mess and Packet, 
at $10.75@$11.50 and $16.50@$17, and 
Family at $13.50@$14, with sales of 570 
bbls. 

Trerck Breer has been in fair re- 
quest at unchanged prices; the supply not 
so large, but ample. Sales 350 tcs, at 
$17.50 for second quality of City Extra In- 
dia Mess, $20@$20.50 for first quality do., 
and $17.50@$18 for Philadelphia Extra In- 
dia Mess. 

Breer Hams have ruled quiet, with sales 
of 160 bbis.. Western at $17.25@$17.50. 
CATTLE MARKET.—There has been 
an active demand for Beef Cattle during 
the week, and prices have advanced one- 
quarter of a cent, the market closing with 
the supply about exhausted. The sales 
were at 94@10 cents for good to prime, to 
dress 56 lbs. to the gross cwt., and 8}@9 for 
common to fair, to dress 55@56 Ibs. For 
Milch Cows there continues only a moderate 
inquiry, and values, in consequence, are 
nominal at say #800860 for poor to extra. 
Calves have been in fair demand, with sales 
within the range of 8@3} cents for Buttermilk 
and 4@5% for Milk-fed Veal. Sheep have 
been active and firm at an advance of one- 
eighth of acent. Sales at 4@44 cents for or- 
dinary to fair and 5@5} for good to prime. 
For Lambs thete has also been a good in- 
quiry, and the market closes firm at 5@8 
cents, the latter price for Maryland and 
Jersey stock. Live Hogs remain quiet, 
with the nominal quotation $3 70@8 90 per 
100 lbs. The receipts for the week were 
8,745 Beef Cattle, 42 Cows, 4,225 Calves, 
28,050 Sheep, and 34,777 Hogs. 

HAY.—The market is without important 
change. Shipping grades are in good de- 
mand and firm, while other descriptions 
continue dull, with prices barely steady. 
We quote Shipping 40@45c.; Prime grades, 
10@80c.; Medium do., 55@65c-; Clover, 
85@40c.; and Salt, There con- 
tinues an active inquiry for Straw; but sup- 
plies come_forward low: and transactions 
are consequently limited. The quotations 
are 45@55c. for Long Rye, 45c. for Short 
do., and 80@40c. for Oat—all cash. 

WOOL.—Manufacturers continue to sup- 
ply their wants quite frequently, and in 
each and every case meet holders promptly 
on the basis of present values, making no 
effort—as such it is known would be use- 
less—to obtain a concession of a fraction. 
With the exception of some lincs of Texas, 
stock. is taken upon arrival, and, with this 
one exception, there is no accumulation of 











supplies. Some receivers of Texas, in ‘an- 
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of current values, and such are for the time 
being off the market. Fleeces are now 
arri ae a ¢ including stock from 
Ohio, and very figures are obtained. 


Buying continues active in the interior 
and competition is sharp where material is 
We quote: 


for, sale. 








COUNTRY PRODUCE MAREET. 


BUTTER.—Choice grades have been in 
fair request, while the low grades have sold 
slowly. The receipts have been abundant 
and receivers have found it difficult to ob- 
tain previous figures. We quote: 





State, Creamery, fair to choice ........ 14 @16 
State, pails and tubs, prime to fancy...11. @14 
State, tubs, inferior...............0008 8 @1 

Western, Creamery, fair to fancy...... 14 @16 
Western, Dairy. choice to fancy....... 10 @18 
Western, Factory, fair to good........ 8 @10 


CHEESE.—The market has been fairly 
active; but, with larger offerings, prices 
have declined, without, however, stimulat- 
ing the demand. We quote: 

State, Factory, fancy....... 
State, Factory, good to fine. 

Stats, DAT es. . secsaccece a 
Western, Factory, choice............+. al 
Western, Factory, fairto prime....... 5 @ 

EGGS.—The demand for this staple has 
been fair and full prices have been sus- 
tained, especially on near-by stock, which 
is scarce. We quote: 

Long Island, New Jersey, and near-by — @14 
State and Pennsylvania. .............. 13 @184 
Western and Canadian............... 12 @13 

POTATOES.—Good Potatoes are scarce 

and firm, but inferior kinds are plenty and 





difficult to sell. We quote: 

Potatoes, State, Peerless............ 2 623@ — 
6) = WEG: cececcccetcces 2 75 @3 00 
bee i ar 3 25 @3 50 


FRUIT.—Domestic Drimp,—The market 
is quiet and dull, the season being so far 
advanced that little activity is expected un- 
til new crop begins to arrive. The only de- 
mand of moment is for choice Apples and 


tive. We quote: 

Apples, Dried, State................. 34 @ 44 
pples, Western...........-.seeeees 8 @4 

Apples, Southern..........sseeeeeeee 2 @6 

Peaches, Peeled.........eeeeeeeeeeee 5 @lil 

Peaches, Unpeeled...........+.0050+ 2% @ 38 

Blackberries......0+ sccsesseseserees 44 @ 44 
‘lums..... ennindee' eee at alae semen chic 124 @13$ 


doing in Clover at previous quotations, 
which are firmly maintained; but transac- 
tions are limited by the small available sup- 
ply and high prices ruling. We quote 
Prime Western at 64 cents; Choice do., 64@ 
7: and State, 74@74. Timothy continues 
scarce, and the stock on offer is held quite 
out of the market, at prices that are entire- 
ly nominal. There have been sales of Cal- 
cutta Linseed, to the extent of 6,500 bags, at 
$2.10; but holders are now asking $2.15. 
Transactions in Canary Seed embrace 1,600 
bags Smyrna and 500 do. Sicily, on private 
terms. The former is now held at $1.50@ 
$1.52} and the latter at'$1.90@$1.924. Rus- 
sia Hemp is quoted at $1.35@$1.40. 


GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 





Per Ton 
Guano, Peruv’n, rectified, 9.70p.c. 69 00@70 50 
“ “ “ 38.40 “a 51 00@52 25 
Guano, Standard or Guanape 
(2,000 The: Fo x5 «ss choos) dace 52 00@54 00 
Lister Bros. Standard Superphos- 
phate of Lime............. 87 00@40 00 
Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bone. 32 00(785 00 
- Bone Fionr......... 36 001439 00 
“s Bone Meal.......... 4 00@36 50 
“ Ground Bone....... 81 00(@38 50 
« Crescent Bone..,... 27 50@30 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lote less 
than car-load........0.-see eee 50 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 45 00 
Soluble Pacific Guano.,.........- 45 00 
Bone, ground fine, average...... 26 00@29 00 
‘ solved, high grade,..... 25 00@28 00 
German Potash Salts (kaint).... 8 00@ 9 00 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs.)...... 50@ 8 00 
Sulphate of Potash (80p.c.), per 
WO iG icicccdadachenewcndess 75@ 3 00 
Mauriate of Potash (80 p. c.), per 
100 ee RE {- i+, 
Sulphate mmonia, per . a § 
Dried Blood, per unit........... 2 374@2 
Chas. H. North & Co., Animal 
Dust Fertilizer...........++- 35 00 











pare with other 
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—The choicest in the world—Importers’ 
in Am 
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VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO., 
110 Fulton and 16 and 16 Dutch Streets, New Yost, 


continually 
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French, English, and American 
UMBRELLAS, 


IN GREAT VARIETY OF 
MOUNTINGS. 


PARASOLS 


Street and Carriage Use. 
SEASIDE 


SUN SHADES. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO., 


Broadway, corner 19th Street. 
NOVELTIES IN 
White, 
) Black, and 
Colored 


LACE MITTS. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO., 
Broadway, cor. (9th Street. 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s 


BATHING SUITS, 


YACHTING SHIRTS, 


DRESS SHIRTS, 


TRAVELING SHIRTS, 


Cheviot and Silk Pajamas, 


NECK DRESSINGS, 


TURKISH BATH ROBES, 
BLANKET ROBES 


FOR 
STEAMER USE. 


GLOVES. 


Kid, Dogskin, 
Gants de Suede, 


Castor, 
AND A LARGE LINE OF 


FABRIC GLOVES, 
Eid Finish, Lisle Thread, etc., eto. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE&CO., 


Broadway, cor. 19th Street. 

















Financial, 
UNPAID TAXES. 


Secretary SHERMAN recently informed 
Congress that the eleven states which went 
into the Rebellion are delinquent to the 
amount of $2,725,104 in the payment of 
the direct tax imposed upon the states and 
territories of the Union in 1861. In regard 
to this delinquency he remarks: 


‘There can be no doubt that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is charged with the 
duty of collecting this direct tax under the 
provisions of existing laws. To leave these 
portions uncollected will be an unconstitu- 
tional and inequitable discrimination against 
those states which have paid their respect- 
ive quotas of the tax under the statute of 
1861 and other acts. The last legal suspen- 
sion of the collection expired January 1st, 
1869. It remains for Congress to decide 
whether the collection shall proceed under 
the methods provided by existing statutes 
or whether additional legislation is neces- 
sary. The protracted suspension only ren- 
ders the final collection of the tax more dif- 
ficult and uncertain, and if further legis- 
tion be necessary it should be immediate.” 


We are a little curious to.see what Con- 
gress will do with this question. The law 
as it now stands makes the tax a lien upon 


unless the taxis paid these lands may be 
levied upon and sold. The claim may be 
thus enforced, and we see no reason why it 
should not be, if these states persist in neg- 
lecting to provide for the payment of the 
tax. 





GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


Tue Government bond market during the 
last week has been quiet, with prices steady 
and without much change. If anything, 
there have been some slight advances and a 
general stiffening in prices. This is especially 
true of the Four-per-cent. Bonds, the sales of 
which by speculators and weak holders 
seem to have ceased, while there has been a 
quiet and steady absorption on the part of in- 
vestors and financial institutions. There isa 
very large amount of capital which must find 
a resting-place within the next six weeks, 
since there are not far from two hundred 
million dollars in called bonds yet to be re- 
invested, and eighteen millions to be paid 
by the Government for interest due July 
1st, besides the interest to be paid by banks 
and other corporations. The reinvestment 
of this money must necessarily lead to a 
very active market in the uncalled Govern- 
ment securities, especially the Four-per- 
cent. Bonds, which, having the longest time 
to run, will be favorites with most investors, 
who have become wearied with the frequent 
changes of their investments. 








MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


BUSINESS has been without much change 
during the week under review. The lead- 
ing departments of the home trade have 
begun to show the falling off usual at this 
period of the season, thouvh the tone of the 
markets is unusually good, particularly for 
the principal raw materials, their products, 
and the food staples. The Department of 
Agriculture reports the average condition of 
winter wheat ninety, against ninety-eight last 
year. The average condition of spring 
wheat is four per cent. higher than last 
year. Thereturns to the Department indi- 
cate an increase in the area planted in cot- 
ton of somewhat over two percent. The 
export trade kecps up to good proportions. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—The for- 
eign commerce of the port of New York for 
the past week was as follows: imports of 
dry goods and general merchandise $6,172,- 
556, and produce exports $5,540,538. 

The total imports since January 1st, this 
year, were $142,849,621, against $133,477,- 
3:31 for the corresponding period last year 
and $156,804,389 in 1877. 

The total exports of produce since Jan- 


Jj uary ist, this year, were $188,802,438, 


against $152,185,266 for the corresponding 
period last year and $118,975,094 in 1877. 


IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS.— 
Guaranty.—Action was brought on a guar- 
anty of the assignment of a mortgage. The 
guaranty was that the mertpnese premises 
were sufficient to pay the debt and also for 
the collection of the mortgage. Held that 
there must have been a diligent foreclosure 
as a condition precedent to recovery. The 
first payment was due and unpaid nearl 
four years prior to the foreclosure. This 
delay was such negligence as discharged the 
guarantor.—Northern Insurance Company 
of New York vs. Wright, N. Y. Court of 
Appeals, 

ARTNERSHIP.—Where, on the dissolu- 
tion of a partnership, one partner continues 
the business and assumes the debts, the ac- 
ceptance of the notes of the pee eae | 
partner for an outstanding note of the ol 
firm is not a release of the former partner, 
unless it was agreed that the notes should 
be given and accepted in payment of the 
partnership note; and the mere fact of giv- 
ing the new note did not constitute such an 
agreement nor release the original debtors. 
—Ellwanger & Barry vs. Coleman & San- 
ders, St. Louis Court of Appeals. 

PartNERsHIP.—Partership creditors have 
no lien as such upon partnership beg 4 
for the payment of partnership debts. If 
one partner sells out to another, the remain- 
ing partner continuing the business in his 
own name, and being the sole owner of what 
was formerly partnership property, is en- 
titled to exemption in goods which were the 
property of the firm at the time the debt 
sued for was contracted.—State use of Val- 
entine vs. Thomas et al., St. Louis Court of 
Appeals. 

INTERLINEATION OF DocuMENT.—The in- 
terlineation of a lease to make it conform 
to what was the understanding and agree- 
ment of the parties at the time it was exe- 
cuted is not such a fraudulent alteration as 
to make it a forgery.—Pauli os. The Com- 
monwealth, Sup. Ct., Penn. 


THE MONEY MARKET has been easy 





the lands in the insurrectionary states, and 


through the week. Call loans have been 
made at 2 to 8 per cent. on Governments 
and 24 to 4 per cent. on stocks. Prime 
commercial paper was in good demand. We 
quote first-class endorsed notes of short date 
at 84 to 4 per cent.; four months at 4 to 44; 
and good single names, four to six months, 
at 4@6 per cent, 


LONDON MARKET. —Consols were 
weaker, closing at 97% to 97}. United 
States bonds were active and a fraction 
higher. American railway securities were 
irregular. 

EXCHANGE.—Foreign was steady and 
firm on a continued light supply of accept- 
able bills. The closing rates were 487} 
@4874 for 60 days and 4893@489} for de- 
mand bills. New York exchange was 
quoted on Saturday at the places named as 
follows: Savannah, selling 5-16, buying 3- 
16; Charleston, easy, 3-16@}; New Orleans, 
commercial 4 prem., bank } prem.; St. 
Louis, 50 prem.; Chicago, firm, 1-10 dis- 
count buying and 4 prem. selling; and Bos- 
ton, 9d. discount. 

SILVER.—The following is the full text 
of the regulations governing the redemp- 
tion of fractional silver coins, as just issued 
by the Treasury Department: 


‘Fractional silver coins for exchange 
should be put up by demominations, and 
each package marked with the amount it 
contains, Exchanges will be made only in 
total sums of $20 or any multiple thereof. 
No charges for transportation will be paid 
by the Department either on the coin re- 
ceived or the remittances thereof. No 
coins mutilated so as to be unfit for circula- 
tion will be received. When the total 
amount of dues in any one payment to the 
Government cannot be paid entirely in law- 
ful money of the denomination of one dol- 
lar or ne because involving a fractional 
part of a dollar, such fractional part may 
be paid in silver coins of denominations of 
less than one dollar; but when the total 
amount of such dues does not exceed ten 
dollars such total amount may be paid in 
the silver coins of denominations of less 
than one dollar. All instructions hereto- 
fore issued by this department in conflict 
with the above regulations are hereby re- 
voked. 


The bullion value of the 412}-grain dol- 
lar is now $0.8894 gold. We quote: 
Buying Selling. 


i 
. 
: 


TR IE vc ccccvccestccccsssnsess< 115 116 

Trade Dollars (currency)......... sssseees 98% 9014 
Halves and Quarters.........ccsccsseecees oo par. 
Dimes and Half Dimes..............00+. 03854 par. 


GOLD.—The shipments abroad by Satur- 
day’s steamers amounted to $600,000. 

It is now a little more than five months 
since the Government began to pay out coin 
on demand for its notes. It was predicted 
a year since that the Treasury could not sus- 
tain the drain of specie for thirty days after 
specie resumption was declared. At the 
end of five months, instead of losing its 
store of coin, the Treasury holds $1,297,- 
620.72 of gold more than it did Jan, 1st, 
1879, the present amount being $136,680,- 
260.14. Jan ist the total of specie was 
$165,490,172.97, which was increased to 
$175,347,880.01 in the five months follow- 
ing that date. 

STOCK MARKET.—The amount of 
business at the Stock Exchange has been less 
than for several previous weeks, with some 
irregularity in prices, though the tone of 
the market has been generally firm. North- 
west, St. Paul, and Lake Shore advanced 2 
to 4 per cent. on reports of increased earn- 
ings. The coal shares were lower early in 
the week; but afterward became strong and 
advanced 4 to 2 per cent. Union Pacific 
and Kansas Pacific advanced 4 per cent. 
Western Union advanced to 116, in antic- 
ipation of the declaration of the 17 per 
cent. stock dividend, and declined to 
114} after the stock dividend was declared. 
Still later the shares recovered over 1 per 
cent. Atlantic and Pacific fell off 28 per 
cent. Among the low-priced shares the 
feature was an advance of 8} per cent. in 
Chicago. St. Paul and Minneapolis, Kan- 
sas and Texas, Kansas City and Northern, 
and Han. and St. Joseph were weak. New 
York Elevated stock declined from 190 to 
164}. Investment shares were firm, espe- 
cially for New York Central, which ad- 
vanced nearly 2 per cent. 

The following will show the changes 
during the week : 


— High- Low- Clos- 
Albany and Susquehanna.... 92 92 92 92 
American Dist. Tel. Co....... 66 68 65 65 
Atl. and Pac. Tel...........+++ 40 0% 88% 939 
Burl, Cedar Rapids,andN.. 88 988 87% «= «88 
Canada SoutherD..........++ 66% 57 56 66 





and abundantly supplied with funds all 
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04% 0% 
Chicago and Northw’n, pf. OG 885 85 97% 
C., R. L, and Pacific.......... 189 ©1905 188% 188% 
Chicago, Bur., and Quincy.. 115% 115% 115% 115% 
C., C., and Ind. Cen .........4 7 a Oe 20 Og 
C., C.,C., AMAT. .,. -.seereceee 4056 G1SG 4056 4016 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh.... 9636 9714 06% 0634 
83 814% 88 
- - il 
42% «41% «42 
22 22 al 
44 434% 40 
50% «45844 SO 
48% 47% 48% 
Dubuque and 8. ©............ 56 56 56 6 
Express—Adams...........++ 106 106% 105% 106% 
American........... 47% «4% «4TH COB 
United States...... 47a 47 a7 4™% 
Wells, Fargo & Co. 9956 100% 99% 90% 
Ber80.. cccccccccccccccccccecccces 284 274 27% 
Erle, PC. ..ccccccccccccccccccece 51% «(526 «lO 
Hlastem. ....cccccccccccccccccce - = — 160 
Han. and St. Joseph.......... 21% «22% «1 21% 
Han. and St. Joseph, pf...... 4944 44 42% 42% 
Homestake Mining........... 88 38 37 87% 
Illinois Central..........+-+++ 864% 87% «86 8714 
Kansas Pacific.........-+0++++ so St 57% 
Louisville and Nashville..... 5446 555% «(4 5436 
Lake Shore........ vi) 10% «My 76% 
Michigan Central. - T% BH 76% 714 
Morris and Essex..... 9256 93 88% 8855 
M., K., and Texas.... ow 144 14% 11% 12% 
Mil. and St. Paul........-..++ 54 54 1K «O68% 
Mil. and St. Paul, pf.......... 0036 92% 00% 98% 
N.Y. Contral......02 cccccccee 119% 121% 110% 120% 
N. J. Cemtral.....cccccccccceee 62 53 50% 52% 
y, Y.,N.H.,and Hartford...171 171 170 165 
N.Y, Blovated,.,..0...sseeeeees 189% 100 164% 168 
Ohio and Miss........+0eeeeee 1% 15% UD 15 
Ohio and Miss., pf........ eos 89 89 80 87 
Ontario Silver.......+-seeeees 89 898 890 90 
Pacific Mall..........+sseeeeee 164% 16% 1% 15% 
PANAMA. .....00...ss0ceseeeees 149 0«( 1408 — 
Pennsylvania Coal........... ad - —- 48 
Pittsburgh and Ft. Wayne.. 110 110% 110 110 
Rensselaer and Saratoga..... 1055 10546 105 105 
Quicksilver.......s0.-.s00008 16 16 14 15 
Quickallver, pf.......ssseecees - - _ 37% 
Standard Mining..........+-- 81 20 8046 
St. Louis and Iron Mtn, asstd. 2654 26 2546 
St. Louis, K. C.,and N....... 154% 15% 18% 1956 
St. Louls, K.C., and N., pf.. 41 41 88 80% 
St. Louis and San Fran....... 95% 9% i an] 
St. Louis and San Fran., pf... 11 nye %% % 
St. Louis andS. Fran.,1st pf... 224% 2214 21% 20 
Sutro Tunnel.........eeeeeeeee 4s oS a | 
Wabash.......cccccccccccecees 864% «388 36 86% 
Union Pacific........ ..seeees vi) 2 Ki] 78% 
Western Union Telegraph.. 113% 116 113% 114% 
Nash., Chat., and St. Louls.. 40% 40% 40 ri) 
Frankfort and Kokomo...... 244% 2% hy 
Maryland Coal........0+se+e+- 10 14 =610 1 
Ind., Cin., & Laf.....cescseees 8% 8% «8 8% 
C., St. P., & Minn........ soeee 204 B24 OO 81 
Ches. & Ohl0.........s00e000 eo 6 6 be id 
Ches. & Ohio, 1st pf,......40. uw%u% ne — 
Keokuk and D. M........+0008 10% «i211 04% = 


The Western Union Telegraph Company 
have declared a quarterly dividend of one 
and three-quarters per cent., payable on and 
after July 15th. Of the stock of the Com- 
pany it was decided last week to distribute 
and transfer to the credit of stockholders 
of record, at the close of business on June 
20th, an amount equal to seventeen per 
cent. of the stock held by each, for which 
distributed stock certificates will be issued. 
Fractions of shares will be issued in special 
certificates, bearing no dividends, but con- 
vertible into full shares on the transfer and 
surrender of sufficient fractions. A com- 
parison of the business of the year with pre- 
vious statements shows the gain of net 
earnings to be $1,070,989, being a gain of 
over three per cent. on the outstanding cap- 
ital stock. Of this gain we are advised that 
$692,000 have been increased receipts for the 
year and $385,000 reduced expenses. Thus 
about two per cent. of the capital stock has 
been gained in receipts and over one per 
cent. saved in expenses, The Company 
commenced their year (July 1st, 1878) with 
a floating debt of over half a million dollars, 
and, after payments of its dividends, inter- 
est, sinking fund, and unusual large con. 
structions, including investments in new 
property, it ends the year with a cash bal- 
ance of $653,436.77. 

The Chicago and Northwestern Railway 
Co. have declared a quarterly dividend of 
one and three-quarters per cent. on the pre- 
ferred stock and two per cent. on the com- 
mon stock, payable on and after June 28th. 

The holders of stock, bonds, and obliga- 
tions of the New York and Oswego Mid- 
land Railroad Company are interested in the 
movement on foot to harmonize the con- 
flicting interests of the road. The com- 
promise committee appointed in this city on 
Tuesday act at the request of a large num- 
ber of bondholders and have authority to 
make any compromise upon a uniform 
basis which a majority of the committee 
may think expedient. 

At a special meeting of the stockholders 
of the Northern Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany in Philadelphia, on Saturday, the 


lease of the railroad and other property of 
the Company to.the Reading Rater Com 
pany was ccnfirmed. 


RAILROAD BONDS were less active; 
but a few of the speculatives continued 
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strong. Rome, Watertown, and Ogdens- | 


burg ists fell off to 54§, with later sales at 
65. A large business was done in Denver 
and Rio Grande 1sts at 95, with later offer- 
ings at 933, still later selling down to 91 and 
rallying to 98. The Northwestern coupon 
gold bonds were unusually active and very 
strong, the price rising from 112 to 113. 
Chicago and Alton sinking funds advanced 
to 107; St. Paul 7 3-10s to 112; Lake Shore 
coupon ists to 1218; Kansas and Texas 
1sts to 67}; and Delaware and Hudson 7s 
of 1891 to 105. New Jersey Central in- 
comes declined to 68; and Chesapeake and 
Ohio ists, series B, to 43. 

STATE BONDS. — Louisiana consols 
sold at 42; Missouri 6s of 1886, 107}; North 
Carolina old, J. and J., at 25%; North Car- 
olina special tax, third class, at 8; and Vir- 
ginia deferred at 8. 

GOVERNMENT BONDS were dull early 
in the week; but during the latter part an 
active demand sprang up for the new 4s, 
large amounts of which were taken at im- 
proving prices. The Syndicate appear to 
be less willing than ever to dispose of their 
holdings, and it was reported that they were 
buyers at the recent decline. The closing 
quotations were as follows: 

United States currency sixes.......... 121 12614 
United States sixes, 1880, registered.. 103% 104 


United States sixes, 1880, coupon..... 106% 107 
United States sixes, 1881, registered.. 10434 1044¢ 


United States sixes, 1881, coupon..... 107% 107% 
United States fives, 1881, registered.. 10354 10354 
United States fives, 1881, coupon...... 10356 10334 
United States 434s, 1801, registered.... 105% 106 
United States 434s, 1891, coupon....... 105% 106 


United States fours, 1907, regiatered.. 10154 101% 
United States fours, 1907, coupon...... 102546 10254 


TREASURY BALANCES.—The Treas- 
ury now holds $353,464,700 in United States 
bonds to secure bank circulation. United 
States bonds deposited for circulation for 
the week, $1,456,400. United States bonds 
held for circulation withdrawn during the 
week, $1,699,500. National bank circula- 
tion outstanding: currency notes, $3828,- 
824,397; gold notes, $1,467,500. 

The receipts of national bank-notes for 
redemption for the week, as compared with 
the corresponding period of last year, are as 
follows: 








1878, 1879. 
New York,....0.000. seeee+0+$2,161,000 $1,998,000 
Boston........ «s+ 1,705,000 881,000 
Philadelphia............ seeee 250,000 145,000 
Miscellaneous. . Jecceese ee 926,000 
Snassectbeadacasoad $3,400,000 


THE. BANK STATEMENT shows a 
large increase in legal-tenders, with a de- 
crease in loans. The surplus reserve is in- 
creased $1,724,900, the banks now holding 
$6,703,625 above legal requirements. 

The following is an analysis of the totals 
of this week, compared with that of last 


week: 


June 14th, Comparisons, 
LOANG....ccceeeeees eeees $256,200,000 Dec. $2,041,700 


SPecie. .....csevereces 18,780,900 Dec. 215,800 
Legal-tenders........... 44,851,900 Inc.. 2,020,100 
Total reserve........... 68,632,800 Inc.. 1,818,30° 
Deposits... .....sseeee 227,316,700 Inc.. 858,400 


56,820,175 Ince.. 88,050 
6,808,625 Inc.. 1,724,950 
Circulation......... seese 20,056,800 Ine.. 79,000 


BANK STOCKS continue dull. The latest 
quotations were as follows: 


























Bid. aa. Bid. Asked. 
— IM 1 106 
205 _ 
— 1 140 
100 60 
- echs’ & _ 70 
“= e tile...... 90 - 
— |Merchants’...... 124 —_ 
200 |Mer. Exchange. — Ki) 
= Nasser 124 - 
100 New 1 Yor: PORE = 184 
a a 
10444 _— 
- 128 
142 100 
— 120 
82 pire 
100 104% 
vi) 92 
105 fa 
— 05 
125 105 
— 146 
181 145 


The 0 Oouilncclad Bank has declared a 
semi-annual dividend of three and a half 


ag cent., oe ayable on and after July 1st. 

ban ing been of Phelps, Stokes & 
Co., Na 45 Wall Street, is now issuing 
travelers’ credits and circular notes on the 
Union Bank of London, available in all 
parts of the world. 


MINING NEWS. 


Amone the more prominent mining cor- 
porations which have established financial 
agencies in this city, says a Boston paper, 
isthe Calab Land and Mining Company, 
with head ers at No. 24 Congress Street 
and No, 115 Broadway, New York. The prop- 
erty of this Company is said to comprise 
some valuable es. e@ Company was 

organized under the ee ¢ the State ot Cal- 
torts, w e100 a ca of $10,000,000, in 
for th he purpose of carry. 











ing on mining operations in Arizona, and also to 
lay out town sites and deal in real estate 
in that territory. It owns alarge tract of land 
in the Santa Cruz Valley, Arizona, now 
known as the town of Calabasas, which prom- 
ises to be at a very early date one of the 
most important trade centers of Arizona. The 
Company also owns six mines on the f 


CONTINENTAL NATIONAL ees 
7 Nassau STREET. 
A DIVIDEND OF THREE AND AHALF 


per Cent. on the stock of this Bank has been declared 


out of the earnings of the last six months, free of 
taxes, payable on and after July Ist. 


Transfer Books will be closed from the 20th inst. to 





San Xavier Lode, which are now being operat- 
ed with satisfactory results, Each purchaser 
of stock receives a title toa lot in the town, 
free of encumbrance. It is pro d to se- 
cure the permanent settlement of the town and 
develo e mines, and 20,000 A om be of the 
capital stock have been set ‘aside to be used as 
a working capital for the benefit of the Com- 
pany. A large revenue is promised from the 
sale of town lots, which, it is believed, will 
insure a fair profit to the stockholders, inde- 
mdent of the returns from the mines. The 
mpany has offices at the Merchants’ Ex- 
change in San Francisco, Cal., and also at 
Calabasas, Arizona. At Calabasas the 
Company are now constructing a large 
two-story and basement hotel, of brick, 
with large, open verandas, as befits that 
climate, to accommodate the growing demands 
of their town. At the mines the work of 
development is being vigorously pushed night 
and day, The directors are Senator John P. 
Jones, ex-Judge John Currey, Mr. E. L. Sul- 
livan, Mr. George C. Perkins, and Mr. C. P. 
Sykes. The officers are as foliows : eg 
on. John Currey ; vice-president, 
Sullivan; manager, Mr. C. P. Sykes: secre- 
tary, Mr. Francis A. McGee ; and treasurer, the 
Anglo-Californian Bank of San Francisco. 
The officers and directors are well-known 
representative men of the Pacifle coast and 
rank high as conservative men of integrity and 
financial ability. 


FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS 


AND 


Dealers in Government Bonds. 


To meet the widespread desire for information in 
reference to INVESTMENTS in GOVERNMENT SE- 
CURITIES, we have issued this day the sixth edition 
of the MEMORANDA CONCERNING GOVERNMENT 
BONDS, giving in detail particulars about all the dif- 
ferent issues. Copies can be had on application at our 
office, 

We keep on hand all issues of GOVERNMENT 
BONDS, tnoluding the popular 

FOUR - PER-CENT. BONDS, 
in denominations of $50, $100, $500, $1,000, cuupon or 
registered bonds; and, in addition, $5,000, $10,000, 
$20,000, $50,000 in registered form. 

We also buy and sell at the Stock Exchange all other 
investment securities ; and in general transact all busi- 
ness appertaining to banking. 

We give special attention to exchanging 


CALLED FIVE-TWENTY BONDS 


for other issues, or buy them at a small premium. 
Acomplete record of all the different “ calls’ will be 
found on page 44 of the “Memoranda.” 


FISK & HATCH, 
No. 5 Nassau Street. 
New Yorks, January 15th, 1879. 


BROWN reat 


59 WALL ST., NEW en a 
ted or satisfactory 


e 
lars, for use In the United ‘sta ites an ’ 
tries, an in pounds sterling, for use in any part of t! 


world. 
Application for Credits may be made to the above 
use or through any first-class bank or 
banker in this country. 


OFFICE OF CHICAGO AND 
York, , ob oth, 1870. en Qe fori divid ry of’ ONE 
or’ ‘une —A gu e' 
AND Wakiens PER torts e Preferred 
Stock a dividend of TWO PER ae on the Com- 
mon Stock of this com has been declared, payable 
at this office on and turday, June 28th. 
sine — books will close J une 18th and reopen 
W. L. SYKES, Tri 











the Ist proximo, 
July 12th, 1870, FRED. TAYLOR, Cashier. 


INDIANA 
FARM MORTGAGES. 


Safe and Profitable. 
Imake prroenel ens caeuinetion of all security offered. 


No charge to 
Os. A. MOOR 


‘J 
84 East Market Street, apol "i 
Ley York References: Messrs. Wine fae & 
and Messrs. M. H. Mallory & Co. 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 
GOVERNMENT LOAN. 


FIVE PER CENT. GOLD DOLLA 


AND STERLING 30-YEAR BONDS. 
Principal and Tuteyoat Payable in New York 








Annual revenues of the peertane:s ore Tope 
about 1,000,000 of ba ty 

annually in cash by the Domenica 

nn st X. e ae = Act of > 4 ts 

uding the present loan, 

ialsntihes ciadcadcnvadncsaisakauseeaaniau’ 1,000,000 

rty of the Province (which includes ‘the 

cities 4 of ontreal and Quebec) and of its inhabitants, 

numbe bout 1,250,000, ia Hable to be assessed it 


Scenmeay or the payment of this loan, 
Accumulative sinking fund of one oe wen per an- 
num is provided for payment of this loan. 


NEW 44% PER CENT LOAN 
OF THE 


CITY OF PROVIDENCE. 
20-YEAR BONDS. 
COUPON OR REGISTERED. 


Principal aye Tuterest Payable in Boston, 
une and December. 
FOR SALE BY 


BLAKE BROTHERS & > eal 
54 Wall Streets 6 Rx. | 28 State Streets aro 


Lae a 
vernment 


7. NDER ee hein HOLDERS oF 


NEW YORK AND OSWEGO MID- 
LAND RAILROAD COMPANY, 


fiveting of the. holders Hate Nevurition 0 take 
at Public Meeti oO 11 Coat, AMD 


the 
ree EXCHANGE, = y Cow aes "si 
Shs ft eee New York, 


WM. 0, McDOWELL, $1,747,000 of Bonds and Stock. 
H. B. DE WOLF, $300,000 of Bonds. 
JOHN CO. LLOYD, $260,000 of Bonds and Stock. 


New York, New England, and Western 


INVESTMENT 60., 


(INCORPORATED). 


Capital Stock, $200,000. 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, 
AND CHICAGO. 


31 and 33 Pine St., N. Y. 


Money CAREFULLY INVESTED for Capitalists, 
Trustees of Estates, Guardians, Fire and e Insur. 
ance Companies, Savings Banks, Corporations, and 
otpes taverns Stri cp conservative. 

Loans CAREFULLY PLACED on Totus a 
Morte SS, one a4 * Sinema 4 

oice business proper n cinnatt c oi 
Indianapolis, Detroit. Chic t. Louis, Kansas City, 
and other large Western Cit ~y Current interest col: 
nous without charge. Loans carefully placed also 

Estate in the cities of New York, Brooklyn, 


Serney city, etc. 
ICIPAL DIST ICT SCHOOL, GAS, AD ware 
a RAILROAD and other CORPOR 
t - Bon ee convouted, intot 
on ves: moe ‘oupons collec 
ane LOANS made to nen Towns, and 
Cities, in pow of Taxes and other Revenues. 
ae paid for States, Counties, Towns, Cities, Rail- 
Companies, etc. 
A TOCK TRANSFER AGENT for Rail- 
a ¢ mee corporations, and also as 




















FINANCIAL NEC GOTIATIONS comdmoted for States, 
pape A pan Cities, Railroad and other corpora- 
ns, AL 


JOH}! C. SHORT, President. 
Gro. W. Dasgroms. Vice-President. 


P. Watson, Secretary and Treasurer. 





TALCOTT & SONS, 


No. 38 Broad St., N. Y., 
BUY AND SELL ALL SECURITIES 


DEALT IN AT THE 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 


F. L, TALCOTT, ~~ 4, BELMONT TALCOTT 
F.L: TALCOTT,'Jn,, _ Member of the N. Y. Stock Ex. 


Refer, by permission, to 
Fon. AUGUST puuew, x p August Belmont & Co., 
Bankers, No. 19 Nassau 
Moses TAYLOR, Esq., wore valent National City Bank. 
B. B. SHERMAN, Esq., President National Mechanics’ 





TO THE SYOCKHOLDERS OF THE 
ELEVATED ROADS. 


We are prepared to Ls A. or sell fractional parts of 
the Bonds and Stocks 


_— Wetropelitan & soot “a Ttattrond 
hattan Elevated Railroad. 
Also buy and oan 
N. Y. LOAN AND IMPROVEMENT CO. STOCK. 
MOLLER & CO.,, 


No. 24 Nassau Street, 


M Meirson va ED » §3 UB VHIRING. COMPANY 


EA HILLS, DAKOTA TERRITORY, 





has just been rganized w: inder the rt of the State of 
New York with a hn capital stock of $10.000,000, divided 
into par value of each, unassers- 


to 200,000 shares,of the 
able, and with the following Board o1 Trustees to man 
its affairs for the next 
. Christensen, M. R. Cook, C. M ._M. Le 
Colonel W. F. Shar er, J. M. Harper, and B. B. Miner. 


—_ qoenpene See sejulred the well-known Caledonia 
d Clara min Whitewood mining district, 
cae County, Dakota Tenxitg , and adqoinin, the 
og Mn aly 

ea. company pro} @ at oncea 
stamp mill, which will’ place the on a div 
The y m highly in 


inent mining engineers C4 fnd Bt Black Hills. ks of 
subscription for a limite S sae of ananee of the 
capital stock of the comgeny © at the office 

of the company, room No. 5, No. OFF wiltiaas Street, 
at 10 o'clock A. M! Tuesday, June 17th, 1879. 














ie PL, i BA NE & iw font, 54 Broad 
ame 10th, 

rity Pty us t, - the Gx MOUNTAIN 
NING COMPANY ated 


oF CaLiFo! A NCOFDOFa 
Of the State eof New York, we 
Sh ( aN. vio the, Bub thestonk at 69 per nd (20,000) 
ares , " ° 
Feit the stoc of subscription to 


si Coapaaytat Sullornia ebises eta aie : 
nin m ° oa ornia, whic! a su: oa 
gears anty of good faith and economical 
1] of its Bpereneat, 
P. BAYNE & CO., General mt 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPA: 
TREASURER’S OFFICE, NEW YorK, June ith, 1879. 


5 dibowtartn yet 48. 
The Board of Directors have of Rte com 
olesen directing that, of Se sae A | o is company 


ferred to the credit’ of stockh Siders ee record, at a the 
clone | ¥ 20th of June 








ers of record y 
ou one, inchagive of the additional stock which may be 
ferred and distribu 


Pov! 
e transfer books will il be closed a pir} o'clock on the 
afternoon of the 20th i . and be opened on the 


ing of the 16th of iu 
—— H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 


WM. HENDERSON, 


ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., 
f ry and tions 
invests funds for cite aoe mo 


prov 
50 per cent. of presen valu mn, at 7 per cent. 
interest per Payment of interest guaranteed. 


ALL RAILROAD BONDS, CITY AND 
COUNTY BONDS 


State. Whether wish to or sell, call 
pa hae ny I old house of +. - 


ALBERT H. NICOLAY & CO., 
43 Pine Street, New York. 








SAFEGUARD FIRE INS.CO., 


173 BROADWAY. 


NE iy oer, June 11th, 1879, 

The Board of Directors have this day declared the 
usual SEMI-ANNUAL OTVIDEND: of EIGHT (8) PER 
CENT., payable Ist July. 

In view of the unfavorable outlook for seme a = 
{table business at existing rates, the Directors 
to the best interest of the Stockholders ‘. 
DISCONTINUE BUSINESS, AND HAVE REINSURED 
THE OUTSTANDING RISKS with the 


LONDON AND LANCASHIRE FIRE INS, 00, 
OF LIVERPOOL, 


of oe the undersigned has recently been appointed 


The Scokholders will have received by lst proximo 
TOEAL DIVIDENDS of 91 PER CENT. during the sev- 
en-and-a-half years’ history of the Company, and it is 
——— they will receive a further prem’ ‘um on the 


“The ‘policyholders are Ja and emply pro potected ey 
the REINSURANCE WITH THE “ LONDO. 

SHIRE,” whose policies will be issued in po RO ot 
for the ‘Safeguard’ ‘8, on_ presentation at the Office, No. 
hes Broadway, corner Cortlandt Street, after the 20th 
inst. 


JAMES YEREANCE, President. 


LONDON AND LANCASHIRE 


Fire Insurance Company, of Liverpool. 
STATEMENT, Jan. Ist, 1879. 


Subscribed Capital.........s0sssseee $7,500,000 00 

h paid up in Cash.. $750,000 00 
Sy 1 ——~ aa epee 407,081 66 
Burpee Ss for ? Folieynolders.. Nohiscsenna: $1, 157,031 6 66 


Pepent in U.S. Registered Bor ered Bonds. 300,000 00 
Does a Fire Insurance Business Only. 


JAMES YEREANCE, 
Manager of Metropolitan District and State 
ef New York and Special Agent for the 
United States, 





173 Broadway, New York. 





ts by unt —t ital of various sums 
ak y small orders of 9 greak sumter of 





us class of cu: and 
ke pleasure in cxtending the faeilities es of our office 
to such correspondents or city patrons as have money 
to Invest and choose to favor us with their b 
We are sure we can do much better than any operator 
on do singly oralone, Satisfac' references as to 





tegrity and respensGy = y furnished. Full 
tnfermation in aeeg x m appl an rm 
ayy BSS auuge Place, N kore and tie oe 





PHELPS, STOKES & C0., 


5 AMES STORES 
ANSON PHEL PS STOKES, BANKERS, 
45 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


ISSUE TRAVELERS’ CREDITS AND 


CIRCULAR NOTES 


on the Union Bank of London, 
AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


The Massachusetts and 
New Mexico Mining Co. 


INCORPORATED MARCH 20th, 1879. 
Stock Forever Unassessable. 


OFFICE, 7 EXCHANGE PLACE, 
Room 23, Boston. 


DIRECTORS. 


JOHN 8. AKROTT, Pres. CHAS, D. JENKINS. 
G. B. HASKELL, Sec’y. ISAAG B, RICH. 
fpwit ALTOTt. Trea, ma H. NEWCOMB, 

m Mopar er. 
ELIJAH WEEKS ™ JOSEPH T. YANKI 
of Shaver City, New Mexico. 





TT reeict todos, the Com ran cori by 600 in width 
Tender age, eet tn len w % 
situated at — City, 8 Silver Flat Mining District, 
Grant Count. ew Mex: 

During the last ten months’ work ons tons of ore ex- 
tracted from this mine potare being at the 
average ane — ton. This at an ex- 

mae for milling o nod mn. 
Poor t the purpose of erecting a new mill, the Directors 
will sella limited quant of the stock at the aN 3 
(for the Pm on per share. uses 
and samples of ore at the Company’s office, 





TO INVESTORS. 
roved Farm First Mortgage Bonds, 9 os t., 
nal ly in New York. During our ‘eight years’ 
gear client of ours ever waited a day for inter 
by or princi For several months our customers 
have fully supplied the demand, Now we can invest 
pt od sums in stall amounts, Ayo 00 per Choice 
urity, being open cay O66 acre on 
rich, roductive farms. us Gabo A 
-¥ rnish hundreds of references to 
{nvest tin these mor' 


TKINS & CO 
Counsel ¢ Law, Bankers, and Loan ‘Agents Law- 
‘renee, Kansas, and 243 Broadway, N New Yor 
s BA NK, 8th Aven’ 
a Ag im Savin Gs BA) commencing ine 
first of each month. $3.669,188.07, Surplus, 
$520,082.89, 


' RICHARD H. BULL, President. 
C. W. BRINKERHOFF, Secretary. 


$10 jad 1,000 invested ek M. Bee 


make ortunes every 
mon 
Address BA’ gens, free. 








Sacre, RoE 
050 raracectTr sear t $100 


"830... (850 every “S100 on stocs © of 
Hott Report and circular ree Address 


T. WIGHT & CO., Bankers, 95 Wall St, &™ 
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Commercial, 
MRE. McCULLOCH ON THE BANKS. 


Tue June number of the Bankers’ Maga- 
eine publishes the lecture on the National 
Banks recently delivered by ex-Secretary 
McCulloch at Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. The object of the lecture is 
to answer ‘‘the popular objections to the 
national banking system” and to set forth 
‘‘the real and substantial objections to the 
substituting of Government notes for bank- 
notes.” The lecture is just what might be 
expected from so thoroughly an experi- 
enced financier as Mr. McCulloch. The 
four objections to the national banks which 
he considers and disposes of are these: 1. 
That the notes of these banks are costly to 
the people. 2. That the national banks are 
a monopoly. 8. That they form a great 
money power, which is dangerous to pop- 
ular rights. 4. That they cannot furnish 
currency enough for the requirements of 
trade. What he thinks of our national 
banking system is lucidly stated in the fol- 
lowing extract: 

“‘In my judgment, the national bank sys- 
tem is one of the chief compensations of the 
war. It has given to the country what it 
never had before—a bank-note circulation of 
uniform value and unquestionable solvency. 
Those who are much older than most of 
those whom I address can alone appreciate 
its value. Nothing could be less fitted for 
a great country like ours than the notes of 
the state banks under the old systems. Only 
a smal! portion of them were secured, and 
these perhaps not absolutely, - deposits of 
bonds in the state treasury. None of them 
had a reliable credit outside of the states in 
which the banks which put them in circula- 
tion were established. The losses which 
the people sustained by broken banks be- 
fore the adoption of the present system 
could be counted by millions. The losses 
to which they were subjected in traveling 
from state to state and in making exchanges 
were greater still. The state bank system 
was a system under which bank-note brokers 
were enriched and the people defrauded.” 

We give another extract, as follows: 

‘* As far as depositors can be protected, 
they are protected under the present system 
by the reunions that the capital of the 
banks shall be fully paid up; by the liability 
of stockholders for an amount equal to their 
stock in addition to it; | the supervision to 
which they are subjected by competent ex- 
aminers; by limitations upon their loans; and 
by the penalties im upon oflicers and 
directors for fraudulent mismanagement, of 
which insolvency is prima facie evidence. 
No such failure as that of the Bank of Glas- 
gow, or approximating it, could have oc- 
curred under our national banking system. 
So faras the note-holders are concerned— 
and their interests are a matter of primary 
importance—the protection isabsolute. No 
other banking - ge in the world affords 
superior protection to depositors; none is 
equal to it in the security it gives to circu- 
lating notes. It is this system which gives 
to the country what has been so long de- 
sired—a bank-note circulation of uniform 
value and unquestionable solvency.” 

It is for this system that the demagogues 
and the Greenbackers propose to substitute 
the exclusive issue of Government notes, 
made an unlimited legal tender. The 
objections to this scheme Mr. McCulloch 
states in the latter half of his lecture, One 
objection we have in the fact that the 
scheme would result in winding up a large 
number of national banks, and that the 
remainder would be converted into state or 
private banks, and thus the national bank- 
ing system would practically come to an end. 
Another and very grave objection is the total 
want of constitutional power in Congress to 
authorize the issue by the Treasury Depart- 
ment of legal-tender paper money. Still 
another objection is the fact that ‘‘ no gov- 
ernment in the world is wise enough or 
honest enough to be intrusted with the 
authority to make money by what is now 
called its fiat, or by merely promising to 
pay it.” For these and other reasons which 

he states, Mr. McCulloch takes his stand 
strongly against that theory which proposes 
to have the Government directly supply the 
note circulation of the country. We heart- 
ily endorse his views upon this point, and 

have no doubt that his views are those 

which the American poople will ultimately 
adopt. The Greenback delusion which 
now fascinates a portion of the people will, 
like most other delusions, have its day and 
then pass away. Thescheme has been tried 
too often, and too often failed, to obtain a 


permanent foothold among an intelligent 





DEY GOODS. 





Tre demand from agents’ hands during 
the past week has been fair in nearly all 
departments, and a large movement has 
taken place in many staple fabrics for ac- 
count of back orders. There has been a 
continued tendency toward higher prices 
for nearly all goods made from cotton, 
wool, or silk: The jobbers report a good 
average trade for this season of the year. 

Corton Goops were without much change. 
New business was lighter than for several 
weeks past; but the movement on account 
of previous orders was very large. The 
tone of the market continues strong. The 
shipments to foreign ports for the week 
included 2,175 packages from this port, 120 
packages from Boston, and 112 packages 
from other ports, in all 2,407 packages for 
the week, and 


Since Jan. 1st, 1870,76,588 p’k’g’s, valued at...$4,752,814 
Same time in 1978, 60,582 p’k’g’s, valued at... 8,660,297 
Same time in 1877, 54,458 p'%'s, valued at... 9,668,418 
Same time in 1976, 88,844 p’k’g’s, valued at... 8,386,708 
Same time in 1860, 72,102 p’k’g’s, valued at... 4,065,206 


Brown Sheetings and Shirtings.—New 
business was lighter, but receipts of all 
weights and widths were entirely absorbed 
by back orders. Prices continue very strong 
and all the best makes are still largely sold 
ahead. ; 

Bleached goods were in steady demand 
for all grades of shirtings and wide sheet- 
ings. Prices are still firm, with an upward 
tendency. 

Corset jeans were in moderate demand. 

Cottonades were quiet, except for a few 
special makes. 

Cotton flannels were in fair demand at 
firm prices, Nearly all the leading makes 
are sold ahead ‘‘at value.” 

Denims were in moderate request and 
firm. 

Ducks were in steady demand and prices 
were strong at the late advance. 

Quilts were fairly active. Prices strong, 
with a tendency to further advance. 

Tickings were in steady request and 
many makes were marked up during the 
week, 

Print-cloths continued fairly active and 
very firm, in view of a probable strike at 
Fall River. We quote 4}c. for 64x64 cloths 
and 4c. for 56x60. 

Prints were in limited demand, except for 
shirtings, which were in steady movement. 

Lawns and jaconets were in good demand 
by package buyers and about the most 
active goods in jobbers’ stocks, 

Ginghams.—Staple checks were in steady 
movement; but fancies and dress styles 
were quiet. 

Dress goods continued in light demand, 
except for buntings, which were active. 

Woo.En Goops.—Transactions have been 
firm, though the totals show considerably 
less than a week or two ago, Prices are 
still very firm, with an upward tendency. 

Fancy Cassimeres.—The demand con- 
tinues good for all the most popular makes 
of low and medium-grade goods, and the 
request for fine grades is also steady. 

Cheviot suitings were in free demand for 
all grades and styles. 

Worsted Coatings.—All-wool descrip- 
tions are in the most request, but cotton- 
warps are also fairly active. Prices are 
very firm. 

Overcoatings were without special change. 

Flannels were in lighter demand for new 
business; but large deliveries are still being 
made by agents and prices continue very 
strong. 

Blankets were in fair request for all 
grades. 

Kentucky jeans have continued active and 
the leading makes are all largely sold ahead. 

Satinets.—Printed styles in low and me- 
dium qualities were fairly active, with other 
styles in moderate demand. 

Foreign dry goods have continued in 
light demand. Transactions are with first 
hands chiefly limited to the keeping up 
of jobbers’ assortments, who in turn are 
doing a strictly moderate business. 

The market for silk fabrics has continued 
fairly active, and prices are very firm and 
frequent}]y further advanced. All grades 
of black dress silks have been selling freely 
and for colors there is a very fair demand, 
while trimming and millinery silks have in 
some instances been very active. In satins, 
however, there is little change, and ribbons 





people. 





: aaa 
The imports of foreign dry goods at this 
port for the week amount to $894,324, 
showing a decrease of $148,716 as com- 
pared with last week, but $125,154 increase 


as compared with the corresponding week 
last year. The total of goods marketed for 
the week is $882,576, or a trifle less than 
the imports. 


PREPARATORY 


to Our Semi-Annual Inventory and 
notwithstanding the recent Large 
Advance in Wool, Cotton, Flax, and 
Silk, 


We Have Made 


Great Reduetions 


In all Seasonable Fabrics of these 
Materiais. Buyers will be well re- 
paid by a thorough examination 
of our 





Immense Variety 
of Elegant Fabrics. 


AT Stenart&t 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts. 


Lace-Making Materials, 


This beautiful and useful fancy work has become so 

gooeral that we are filling mail orders to every state 

n the Union. We import direct. Large supply always 
in stock. Send 50 cents or $1.00 for sample lot. 


FRED. EATON & CO., 
oldest Dry Goods Merchants on the chain of Lakes, 
Toledo, 0. 


ANDREW WEBSTER, 


SUCCESSOR TO 


JOHN ATWILL. 


Roving orton the entire stock of the late JOHN 
ATWILL, I am selling ALL KINDS OF DRY GOODS at 
greatly reduced prices. 








SPECIAL REDUCTION 

in the prices of the CELE TED -WOVEN 
BOONE BINGHAMS In botirciei toa Lena oy EN 

are all warranted perf fast colorsand to 
wear, as they are made from woven 
by hand by peeninm wearers and our they 
are m 80 
moved. They are 36 i pupert WIDE and beyon all 
question the finest and best Ginghams made. 


N.B.—This is the only s in nited States 
whavtosauhentei arnt 


ANDREW WEBSTER, 


No. 122 HUDSON STREET, 
COR. NORTH MOORE, 
NEW YORK. 


| JES McC 


eo 8. [) Remora 


HAVE MARKED DOWN 
THEIR IMMENSE STOCK OF 


DRESS GOODS 


AT SPECIAL PRICES, 


TO CLOSE THE SEASON, 


~ Unusual Bargains in 


COLORED GRENADINE 
BUNTING. 


A HANDSOME GRENADINE 
for 25c, and 50c. per yard, 


Combinations for Costumes a 
Specialty. 
ANOTHER VETO 














are in moderate demand and firmly held. 


[June 19, 1879. 


NO ADVANCE, 


The now CONFIRMED FAILURE of the SILK CROP 
in Europe has consequently caused a NOTABLE AD- 
VANCE in manufactured goods; yet we will continue 
to sell, UNTIL THE FOURTH OF JULY, our entire 
stock of 


Black, Colored, and Novelty 


SILKS 


AT OUR WELL-KNOWN POPULAR PRICES, WITH A 


Heavy Reduction 


S McC 
pe 3 Hinincaes 


E. Dudley & Suns, 


Grand and Allen Sts., N. Y. 
STRAW COODS. 


IMPORTED AND DOMESTIO 


FAYAL HATS, 


an Immense Purchase, 


all at 45c. 
TRIMMED SHADE oa Bs BATS, 18c., 15c., 90a, 


SWEEPING REDUCTIONS 


ON ALL OUR TRIMMED GOODS. 


BOYS’, YOUTH’S, AND MEN’S HATS, 
25c., 50c., 75c., $1, up. LEADING STYLES. 


Ladies’ Bonnets and Round Hats, 


CHIPS, LEGHORNS, TAPES, DUNSTABLES, AND 
EVERY OTHER BRAID, from 25c., 50c., 75c., $1. 


June Reductions in Prices. 


INFANTS’ LACE CAPS, 2ic., 85c., 45c., 650., to $5. 
Purchased at 50 Cents on the Dollar. 


OSTRICH FEATHERS, FRENCH FLOWERS. 
nas ALL‘SILK TRIMMING SATINS, 49c., 50c., 














VERY LARGE LOT OF BONNET GAUZE TRIMMINGS, 
White Satin and ais ALL Wi DTHS 
Grain Ribbons. Also 
Leghorn Colors. ) Fee * 
SPANGLED AND FEATHER FANS 


8,000 ALL-SILK 
FOR MISSES, at 15c., at 20c., at 250. One-third their 
valu 

5,000 LINEN, an@. LEATHER FANS FOR LA- 
DIES, 10c 08 
purchase 


, 180., 206., 250., 60c,, 75c, Recent auction 
hy iy bevetinn nt a 


SILK PARASOLS AND SHADES, 


at 50c., 680., 85c., $1, $1.25, $1.50, up. 
CHILDREN’S FANCY PARASOLS, ALL COLORS, 


®e., 50e. 
LEATHER AND VELVET BELTS, SIDE POCKETS, ete. 
HAIR BRUSHES, 0c., 150., 20c., 250. 


SILK MITTS. 


os Oe FOS LADIES, at 10c., 25c., 80¢., 85c., 450., 


$60 Bod: &§ LONG: gi'sblgu Me eh grb uy tons pate 
CLEARING PILES OF 
TWO-BUTTON KID GLOVES, 
at 25c. a pafr. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SON 


Nos. 809, 811, 8113 Grand Street ; 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, and 70 Allen St. 


Jthnson Bros. ao. 


RETAIL HOUSE, 


34 East 14th Street, 


UNION SQUARE; 
WHOLESALE HOUSE, 


600 and 602: Broadway, New York, 


call special attention to their stocks of 


TRIMMED AND UNTRIMMED HATS and BONNETS, 
FRENCH FLOWERS AND FEATHERS, 
RIBBONS, SILKS, AND LACES, 

DRESS AND CLOAK TRIMMINGS, 
PARASOLS AND SUN UMBRELLAS, 

BERLIN WOOLS AND WORSTED WORK, 

KID GLOVES, FANCY GOODS, Etc., E10. 

‘| gmong which will be found the very latest novelties, 

at prices much under the usual market rates, 


Samples and Catalogues sent on application. 


i 














Goods sent by mail or express. 








§ ? 





June 19, 1879.] 


THE INDEPENDENT. 











THE WARNER SILVER SWINDLE. 


THE salient points of the Warner Silver 
Bill, as originally framed by its author, 
were these: 1. That the silver dollar of 4124 
grains’ shall be a unit of value, as well as 
the gold dollar of 25 8-10 grains. 2. That 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall receive 
silver bullion on deposit, and,coin the same 
into silver dollars for the benefit of the de- 
positor. 8. That the coinage of standard 
silver dollars on Government account shall 
be discontinued. 4. That the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall receive silver coin or bul- 
lion on deposit, and issue therefor certifi- 
cates on the same terms on which he is re- 
quired to receive gold coin and bullion. 5. 
That these certificates shall be received at 
par in payment of all dues to the United 
States, including duties on imports. 6. 
That the Secretary of the Treasury shall pay 
out, without discrimination, the standard 
silver dollars belonging to the Government, 
in the same manner as gold coin is paid out 
in liquidation of all kinds of money obliga- 
tions against the Government 

This bill was so modified by the House of 
Representatives as to provide that, in re- 
ceiving silver bullion for coinage, the value 
of the metal should be ascertained b - 
average market value in the cities of 
York and San Francisco for the week os 
ceding the deposit. It was further so mod- 
ified as to provide that silver certificates 
issued for bullion should be issued at the 
average market value of the metal in the 
cities of New York and San Francisco for 
the week next preceding the deposit of such 
bullion. These modifications were resisted 
by the extreme silver men; yet they were 
carried by a small majority in the House of 
Representatives, and with these modifica- 
tions the bill was passed substantially as 
prepared by its author, 

The action of the Finance Committee of 
the Senate in postponing the consideration of 
the bill until the next session of Congress, 
being sustained by the Senate, settles the 
question that the silver men will have to 
wait at least a few months before any fur- 
ther change in the law on the subject. Their 
theory is to have two kinds of dollars, hav- 
ing the same legal-tender value, notwith- 
standing the fact that these dollars have not 
the same bullion value. The Warner Bill 
declares both of these dollars to be units of 
value, when, as a matter of fact, they differ 
some fifteen per cent. in value. ey are 
not equivalents, except by a purely legal 
fiction. The law that makes them equiva- 
lents falsifies the truth and is so far a fraud. 
The reason why the silver dollar has not 
sunk to its bullion value we have in the fact 
that it is not in general circulation. It is 
coined at the rate of $2,000,000 per month; 

et nearly the whole of this coinage —. 
in the Treasury. This is not eatisfacto 
the silver men of the Warner type. be 
want to get silver dollars into general circu- 
lation; and this, by a law as inevitable 
as fate, would bring the standard of 
value down to the debased silver dollar, 
make the United States practical] a silver 
country, and virtually confiscate hundreds 
of millions in debt o ligations. It is to be 
hoped that the silver craze will subside be- 
fore these results come to pass. 








WEEELY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 
IMPOR CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES ee 
MomparY Evening, June 





16th, 1870, 
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R. H. MACY & 00,, 


léru STREET AND Oru AVENUE, N. Y. 


ALL THE NOVELTIES IN HATS A 
aPRING MILLINERY 





NG M NOW OPEN. 
Black Dress Goods. 


PRICES ARE 
oon VOWTHAN ANY OTHER HOUSE 


pf 
FOREIGN 


ORD TE SEDGE alba Vike 


R. H. MACY & C0. 
BLOOMINGDALE BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE CELEBRATED 


Bazaar Hand-Made Corsets 


a avomerea sho A Sorat as 2 
ssuedl eeeTivnzegs. bead 


rinben 
the 


ic —, 
tye ToS does the P 
in making trim- 
jcription, Testi- 


















=e psi ath 


nea veer 
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J.&. JOMNSIOD, 


| BROADWAY, FIPTE AVE, snd $24 87. 


MILLINERY. 


Have this. day reduced 


the price of all goods in this department from 


25 TO 35 PER.CENT. 


FLOWERS, FEATHERS, and RIBBONS im proportion. 
IN THE 


Underwear Department 


will be found the most pronounced BARGAINS in 
a UNDERWEAR ever before exhibited. 


ies’ Trimmed Chemises, 25c, preere. s. 
[adic Trimmed Nightdvesees B00. upw 


uagE TACT NURI ESTEE 2 ee 


SUITS, ‘CAPS, AND SHOES. 


Boots and Shoes. 


They would call attention to the following attractive 

REDUCTIONS made this Day: 
Infants’ Pink and Blue Shoes, 85c. Reduced from §1. 
ta’ Fine Brush Kid Shoes, 5c, Reduced from 


1.10. 
Mrchlkaren's Heel Button Shoes, $1.25. Re 
eo Goat Button Shoes, $1.75. Reduced 


$2.26. 
M E Re- 
At be, Patton. xtension Soles, $2.50. 


Ladies Fine Pebble Button Box Toes, French Heels, 
$2.50. Reduced from $3.25. 

Pe 7 Kid Fox Button Shoes, $3. Reduced 
trom $4.50 Mat Kid Spanish Arch Instep, $8.50. Reduced 
aad Fine Brush Kid, Silk-lined Tops, $3.50. Re- 

Boys’ From 4430. Shoes, $2.50, Reduced from $3.50. 

Boys’ Suit. Department. 

The entire stock of Boys' Suite, and Wail in 
outs o8, from two to years, has! REDUCED 

; Twenty per Cent. 


Vienna a Fant Bute, | rea to 94.50, 
Blouse’ Bult wos ex! —' ~. BOC to $6. 
a Suite, in Plain iy Fancy Lin- 


Prices : $1. 7, 
tit Prices 61.20, 9.7.1 a8 a2 7 ad Former price, 


Boies tar Raw 
re Hats eed “shirt Waists in extensive va- 


Youth's School Suite, ten to sixteen years, $5.50, up- 





Samples of Dry Goods and Mlustrated Catalogues 
sent by mail gratuitously to all parts of the country 
on application. 


'J. & C. JOHNSTON. 
1840: 





(319 JONBS: 


| BANCY GOODS. A 1g Goods. 
MILLINERY. 0 Vo SILVERWARE. 
BOYS’ SUITS. o “o GLASSWARE. 
GLOVES. a a Cnooxzry. 
LACES ° “ CHINA 
- JONES ~-. 
. ‘ 





Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue 
AND 


Nineteenth Street. 


". JONES ,-° 


Nineteenth Strect. 





i] 

o r 
SHOES, o X. SILKS. 
CLOTHS. © 2 CARPETS. 
DOMESTICS. 0 ° “Daxss Goons. 


— o 
UPHOLSTERY. 90 A © * sums «& CLoaxs. 
o 9a ie 


FURNITURE. Y SHAWLS, Sxmrs, etc. 
ish cémplete 
pal gud casa cote 


,- % rs should avail themselves 
Sr the inatt pucements we Send 3-cent stamp for 


New Illustrated Catalog ~aue, 100 pages. 
Orden? by mall will Prompt attention. 





Union Adams 


MANUFACTURES TO ORDER 


PIPE “DROSS. SHIRTS, COLLARS, 


Cuffs,. Drawers, Pajamas, Etc., 


IN SUPERIOR STYLE, AT LOW PRICES. 


No. 1127 Broadway, 


Near 26th Street, New ¥ 
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- TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
— Numbers, in advance (postage free)........ 83.00 
(6 mos.).in odvense {postage tree) 1.50 
13. “ (mos), « 7s 
« (tmonth), “ “ 35 
$ « (2 weeks), “ « 20 
1 Number (1 week), « bed 10 
52 Numbers, after 3 th e 3.50 
52 “ after 6 months, a 4.00 


ta” Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of 
these can be procured, send the money in @ REGIS- 
TERED LETTER, The present registration system is 
virtually an absolute protection against losses by 
mail, and all Postmasters are obliged to register 
letters whenever requested to do so. 
| PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until payment of all arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the subscription books with- 
out the money in advance. ‘ 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper is a sufficient receipt 
of the FIRST subscription. Receipts for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper. which change is 
made either the first or second week efter the money 
is received, But when 8 postage stamp is received 
the receipt will be sent by mail. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet Street, 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Address 
P.-0. Bex 2787, 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
New York City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. Any person who takes s puper regularly from the 
post-office—whether directed to his name or another’s 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 

2. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay ejl arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 

& The courts have decided that refusing to tuke 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office, or 
removing and leaving thom uncalled for, is prima 
facie evidence of Irinr tional frand 





RATES UF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 


BD Wem @apeccccccccpeccsces 106.) LCUTMIO. cc cccccccccccvcees 
4 times (one month).. .ic.| beaees sine meats. ‘ube. 
Bb" (esingatisnse: w (three months)we. 
pe wix b 
BR: Lg ee « +e “ (twelve “ Site 
an LUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 
jas mes (pamanily os crcceccodvdecdbccebecdscccs 
B= sw ~ 
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BLISHER’S Sepa. - ONE DOLLAR PER AGATE 
” Ling, EACH TIME. 


CIAL NOTICES....TWO DOLLARS PER AGATE 
FINANOIAL 


MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. not exceeding four 
Mines, $1. Over that, Twenty-five Cents a Line. © 
Peynients for advertising must be made tn advance. 
Address all letters to 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 2787, New York ity. 


THE INDEPENDENT: 
CLUBBING: ARRANGEMENTS. 


1879. 


Persons desiring to order other periodicals 
will ae it srs to fat their 
subscriptions » rene 
following mptentions wit bevel — 


nection wit, 





scription price 0 

$3.00 per annum. 
‘These periodicals will be sent from the offices 

of the — publishers, without premiums, 


postage paid. 






81 90” §1 80 
Agriculturist..)..--s+cceeeeeeeees 
Appleton'e J Journal (Monthly)... 279 800 
Atlantic Monthly.............0++ 8350 4W 
Demorest’s ‘> EPO, 250 800 
Frank Leslie’s Illus tried  egey. 350 400 
Godey’s Lady’s Book... oa = ; = 
4 Pagesive Sieadseccevaaee 
og y Werklyv.c..e.cesseeceee 850 400 
$6 BaSar ccc cccccccscccces 3 50 ‘ oe 
QUIPTR <5 sc cc ccs cccccsccce 7 
pone ioatiers Ladies’ Journal 8 - ‘ “ 
senains iudvdscaeas 
Payee eine tace sees 750 8 00 
National Sunday-school Teacher..1 00 1 50 
opular Science Monthly. ........ 50 8=65 00 
St Nicholas Magazine.........--- 270 8 00 
Scribner's Monthly.........- .850 400 
Frank Leslie’s Gunie Magnzine.. 2 60 8 00 
The Literary World (Fortnightly) om 
The Narséfy (new eubs).......... 180 150 
The Illustrated Christian Weekly. 225 2 50 
the bee Pa cehekaiceemaaons 1 w : ° 
Princeton OW cecccccopeccccs 
internet onal Review (new mee 4 Oo 5 00 
Turf, Field, and fare (peweuse 450 500 
“Forest and Stream,..../ .8 . ‘ 4 
EclecticMagazine:.... 4 a te 
Wayerley 4 D 7o 
Whitney’s Mu ‘Giiest,........ 
“wide” Awake,” an Hlustrated on 
Magazine for Young People. . 1 75 
New York Semi-Weekly Post..... 2 60 : = 
Christian at Work......------+++ 2 70 
New Yorker.......--------- <3 2 50 
Lippincott’s Sunday Magazine . .240 3% 
Sunday Afternoon (new subs.)...- 2% $00 
Arthur’s Illustrated Home Mag- 
OZING). 5. ces cee eee eee e ones 220 250 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


MIUMS TO ALL SUBSCRIBERS! 


[June 19, 187% 





THE INDEPENDENT has always offered valnable and extraordinary Premiums, and in this respect it has surpassed all 
other similar journals, Its new Premiums are as follows: 


Worcester’s Unabridged Quarto Pictorial Dictionary. 


Latest and Best Edition, 1854 Pages, over 1000 Mlustrations, Given flway for 


THREE SUBSCRIBERS, AT $3.00 EACH---$9.00. 


Any person who will send us 

One New Subscriber for Three Years, 
with $9; or 

Three New Subscribers for One Year, and 
$9; or 

A renewal of an Old Subscription (if not in 
arrears) for Three Years, and $9; or 

One renewal of an Old Subscription, if not 
in arrears, and two New Subscribers, 
and $9, can have this Dictionary. 

Or, to be still more definite, any person, 
whether an old or a new Subscriber, can 
receive this Dictionary, as a PRESENT, 
by sending us $9 for a Three Years’ sub- 
scription, in advance, 


The Dictionary will be delivered at our 
office, or in Philadelphia, free; or be sent by 
express or otherwise, as may be ordered, at 
the expense of the subscriber, 


“WORCESTER” is now regarded as 
the STANDARD AUTHORITY, and is so recom- 
mended by Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Sumner, Holmes, Irving, Winthrop, Marsh, 
Agassiz, Henry, Everett, Mann, Stephens, 
Quincy, Felton, Hilliard, Memminger, and 
the majority of our most distinguished 
scholars, and is, besides, recognized as au- 
thority by the Departments of our Na- 
tional Government. It is also adopted by 
many of the Boards of Public Instruction, 

The following extracts froma very few 
of the letters just received will show 
what is thought of this great Premium, 
which is now within the reach of everybody. 
Such unqualified testimony never was seen 
before in any newspaper, We are sorry 








we have not room to print thousands of 
these letters. 


CasgYvILxe, ILy., May 18th, 1879. 

I am pleased to acknowledge the handsome 
gift you now present your subscribers (Wor- 
cester’s large Dictionary), which I recently 
received from you. I regard it as a fit com- 
panion for your valuable paper, and in them 
recognize two eminent educators. 

WM. L. BEEDLE. 
VrrsarLiEs, Conn., May 26th, 1879. 

I hereby acknowledge receipt of your pre- 
mium, ‘‘ Worcester’s Dictionary,” for three 
years’ subscription to Ta® INDEPENDENT, and 
have to say I am highly pleased with it. I 
have shown it to several of my friends here, 
and it is admired much by them. 

Cc, D, TORREY, 


1108 HawTHorne AVE., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., } 
May 10th, 1879. 

I received the Dictionary, as premium to 
your excellent paper, all O. K. Iregard it as 
standard in regard to orthography, and in other 
points second to none. Fully as good as 
recommended, WALWORTH R. MARTIN. 


Terre Haute, Henverson Co., ILx., 
April 29th, 1879. 
Your great Premium Dictionary, and aleo 
the great and good INDEPENDENT, for Mrs, 
Sarah Evans, of Carman, Henderson Co., Il, 


jhas been received in good order. 


JOHN HENRY STRODTMANN, 
MrmweaPoiis, Kan., May 26th, 1879. 
The Worcester’s Unabridged Dictionary came 
to hand, per express, all O. K. I have placed 
it in my library, and find it ‘useful, as well as 
ornamental,’”’ I am well pleased with the paper. 
CO. L. BOTSFORD. 





Everett, Mase., May 14th, 1879. 
The Dictionary came yesterday. I have 
spent a delightful hour looking into it. Asa 
premium for a newspaper it is, speaking ‘‘the 
words of truth and suberness,” the greatest 
thing on earth, 
W. H. BOLSTER, Pastor Cong. Church. 


NAPERVILLE, ILu., May 17th, 1579. 
Worcester’s Dictionary, ordered a week ago, 
has been received in good condition. I thank 
you for this excellent and valuable premium, 
and shall do what I can to inform others of 
this rare opportunity to secure a Dictionary. 
W. C. MOYER. 


CoTTaGEVILLE, Jackson Co., W. Va., 
May 19th, 1879. 


Your Prize Dictionary came to hand all 
right. Am well pleased with it. Just what 
every man ought to have. Many thanks for 
the favor. W. M. WEEKLEY. 


New Haven, Conn., May 15th, 1879. 
The Worcester’s Pictorial Dictionary arrived 
safely (Rev. K. Twining, care of Prof. A. C, 
Twining), and has already rendered good serv- 
ice. ALEX. C. TWINING. 


Fostoria, Seneca Co., O., May 27th, 1879. 

Worcester’s Dictionary has been received, 
It is a very nice book, and came in good time 
and not soiled in the least. Please accept 
many thanks. A, J. LONGFELLOW. 


SaLem, Wasuinoton Co., N. Y., { 
May 17th, 1879, 


Received the Dictionary this week, and it is 
in every way entirely satisfactory. 
F. R. FAIRCHILD. 


Battie Creek, MicuH., May 16th, 1879. 
Received Dictionary, and am pleased with it. 
H. E. GARDINER. 








LEEDSVILLE, Dutoness Co., N. Y., 
May 20th, 1879, 
I have received Worcester’s Unabridged 
Dictionary, sent me by express, as premium for 
Tuk INDEPENDENT. Muss M. A. CHAPMAN. 


NEw PRESTON, Conn., May 10th, 1879. 
I received (Worcester’s) Dictionary some few 
days since, in good order, and am well pleased 
with it. Miss FANNY ACKLEY, 


Uniontown, Pa., May 10th, 1879. 
Your valuable premium, Worcester’s Un- 
abridged Dictionary, has been received. Accept 
many thanks, L. A. CAROTHERS. 


Lowe tL, Ky., May 22d, 1879. 
The Dictionary came to hand all O. K. It fs 
all that was claimed and more than comes 
up to my expectations. J.8. BURROWS. 


HIGHLAND, Kan., May 19th, 1879. 
The Dictionary has arrived, by express, all 
right and in good condition. I am well pleased 
with it, J. LEIGH, M. D. 


Nites, Micg., May 16th, 1879. 
Was pleased to receive the Dictionary. It is 
all you represent in every particular. 
JOHN HAMILTON. 


Eryria, O., May 1st, 1879. 
The Dictionary arrived yesterday in good 
order. It is a handsome volume and well worth 
the cost. WM. L SMITH. 


Sanpwicn, ILu., May 22d, 1879, 
I received the Dictionary yesterday, all right, 
and am greatly pleased with it. 
J. N. CULVER. 


ALLIANCE, O., May 13th, 1879. 
The Dictionary was duly received by express, 
Am highly pleased with it. 0. COLESTOCK 


REV. JOSEPH Coork’sS NEW BOoOFEsS, 


ENTITLED 
“BIOLOGY,” “TRANSCENDENTALISM,” “ORTHODOXY,” “CONSCIENCE,” “HEREDITY,” AND “MARRIAGE.” 


correeted.formythe anthor’s remarkable Monday Lectures in Boston. They are published in handsome book form, ewe age Osgood & Co., of 
su 


volune will be sent; postpai 


g the Rev. J 


id, to any subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT who remits $3 for a year in advance; or any 


years, any . volumes, postpaid ; or, we wil] send any three volumes, postpaid, to any one Subseriber who remits $8.00 for three years, in 
‘to Weak furnish ae containin i ‘ 


Cents, or Twenty-five Cents each course. 





Rev, Jostr#@oox’s six remarkable volumes, entitled ‘“‘ BioLoay,”’ ‘‘TRANSOENDENTALISM, “ORTHODOXY,” ‘ConsciENcE,” ‘ HEREDITY,’ 


* and “Marriagz,” embody, in a revised and 
oston. (Retail price, $1.50.) A copy of any one 
scriber (not in arrears) may remit $5.50, and receive THE INDEPENDENT for two 


advance. 
oseph Cook’s Monday Lectures from October 11th, 1877, to January 1st, 1878, and from November 14th, 1878, to January 1st, 1879, for Fifty 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 


The famous and unsurpassed Household Edition of Messrs. Lee & Shepard, the well-known Publishers of Boston. Look at this offer! Each and every aoa whether already a Subseriber 


or not, who sends $8 for one year’s subscription, in advance, is offered ‘'Hx INDEPENDENT for one 
(also postage’ paid), from the following list; or ny Ay (not in arrears) may remit $b. 


vee ald, to any one subscriber who remits §8.00 for three o_o in advance. 


e Pickwick Papers. 600 pages, 
8. Our Mutual Friend. 516 pages. 
8. David Copperfield. 520 pages. 
4 Nicholas Nickleby. 516 pages, 
5. Martin Chuzzlewit. 530 pages. 
6. Dombey and Son. 584 pages. 


gar TAKE YOUR CHOICE. tay, 


. Old Curiosity Shop, and Reprinted Pieces. 5380 pages. 


8. Little Dorritt. 504 pages. 


y 


ear, postage paid, together with any one volume, handsomely 
50 for Tes NDBPENDENT for two years and any two volumes of Dickens; or we will send any three 


12. A Tale of Two Cities, and Great Expectations. 514 pages. 


ound in cloth, with 16 illustrations 


13. Christmas Stories, and Sketches by Boz. 576 pages. 


9. Bleak House. 532 pages. 14, Uncommercial Traveler, and additional Christmas Stories. 

10. ane Se and Hard Times. 570 pages. 856 pages, 

11. Oliver Twist, Pictures from Italy, an erican Notes. 15. The Mystery of Edwin Drood, A Child’s History o En- 
506 pages. gland, Master Humphrey’s Clock, etc. 560 pages, 








Any one of the Magnificent 2” Steel Engravings, ~€? by the celebrated artist, Ritchie, will be given away as a Premium, and sent 
postage paid, by mail, to any Subscriber, new or old, who pays for THE INDEPENDENT for one year in advance---$3,00, 


“LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET; OR, FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPATION 
PROCLAMATION.” Fine ange Soe Engraving. By Ritchie. Size, 26x36. Former price 
vin 


at the Print Stores, $20.00 each 
This is one of the most valuable Steel 


penter), most faithful and exact 


find a place in every home in the country, 


Bugravin ever published. It has a historic interest 
to every American, giving, as it does, by one of the best living portrait painters (Frank B, Car- 

pans Tey of President Lincoln and his entire Cabinet, com 
of Secretaries Seward, Chase, Stanton, Welles, Bates, Blair, and Smith. This engraving should 


sed 


“ AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES.” Fine Large Steel Engraving. Size, 24x38}. By 
Ritchie. With portraits of 44 of the most prominent authors of the United States, Former 


rice at the Print Stores, $15.00 each. 
“CHARLES SUMNER.” e 


wing. By Ritchie. 


Steel Engra y 
‘« Ex-President U. 8. GRANT.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 
‘* Ex-Vice-President WILSON.’’ Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 
“EDWIN M, ST: N,’’ Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie 


Also Moody and Sankey’s ‘GOSPEL HYMNS 





D SACRED SONGS No. 2.” 


“THE INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 


By FRANK B. CARPENTER. . 
Nearly 30,000 Volumes of this remarkable Book have already been distributed. 


The book is crowded full of interesting matter, Mlustrating the character and geni 
altogether one of the most fascinating, instructive, and useful books of the kind ever pu 
ht of Pte _ owned by figs Nae ange was 
o sends us or one year’s subs on, in advance. 

REMEMBER that any one of the above Premtums (Woreester’s Diction: 7 
$3.00 for ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION, IN ADVAN( 


This really wonderful book (the co 


EVERY SUBSCRIBER, NEW or O Ww 


PENDENT) will be sent b 


on. 





pee gifted man. It gives a better insight into his “inner life’ than can be found elsewhere, and fs 
y mail, postage paid, at the regular price, $1.503 or it will be given away as a premium 


exe which is given for $9.00, with three subscriptions) is given awa: tage prepaid, to any person paying 
We give but ON Premium for ONE ear’s Bu ripth pions) et RN . 


Subscription Price of THE INDEPENDENT, $3.00 per Year, in Advance. 


Specimen Copies sent free by mail to any address, Order by Postal Card. 


Address THE INDEPENDENT, P.-O. Box 2787, 251 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Sasurnuee, 

Barer letters will be answered by the Insurance Ed- 
itor regarding the standing of insurance compa- 
nies, and also as to the legal value of policies, pro- 
viding a stamped.and addressed envelope is en- 
dosed and a description of the polley is given, each 
Point in a separate Hine, precisely as follows: 


& Mimber «7 Aull years’ pre 


3. Amount of ; pad. 
Seder pe Pn 
THE GLOBE MUTUAL LIFE INSUR- 


ANCE COMPANY. 

Tne affairs of this unfortunate company 
are still ina muddle and the complications 
increase each day. At the present moment 
it seemsto be 9 sharp triangular contest 
for what will soon be a carcass, if the law- 
yers and politicians are allowed to prolong 
the fight between the attorney-general, the 
superintendent of the Insurance Depart- 
ment, and the law partners of the lieuten- 
ant-governor.: The poor policyholders, 
whose rights are about the last thing consid- 
ered, are in danger of losing their insuran- 
ces and savings, no matter which of the con- 
testants is successful. 

The latest phase in this contest is the 
vacation of the order granted by Justice 
Westbrook appointing Mr. James D. Fish 
receiver, and the order granted by Judge 
Leonard changing the arena for the con- 
testants from Albany to the City of New 
York. 

This matter of placing life insurance com- 
panies in the hands of receivers, especially 
when the selections are made from profes- 
sional politicians, is growing serious. Only 
a little more than one year ago the Atlantic 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of Albany, 
an institution which in the main had been 
managed with exceptional economy and 
prudence and which in all probability 
could have met every obligation to its pol- 
icyholders promptly and in full at maturity, 
was placed in the hands of a receiver, whose 
only qualification appears to have been the 
fact that he was a warm political partisan 
supporter of the Judge (Westbrook) to 
whom he owes his appointment. 

And now the Globe, with good assets 
amounting to nearly two and one-half mil- 
lions, with a reasonable probability, if its 
affairs were to be managed with fidelity and 
ordinary business prudence, is about to be 
wrecked. That is to say, its insurances are 
to be ruthlessly destroyed, and what may re- 
main of its assets are to be returned to the 
owners of the fund when the receiver and 
his legal advisers in their own good time 
shall be ready to make the distribution. 

Altogether the facility with which a life 
company may be put into the hands of a 
receiver, without even giving time for a 
discussion of the matter, and thie fact that 
the appointments, with enormous legal per- 
quisites, are too often given to political 
favorites, is a travesty upon the justice of 
our laws, a8 administered. The facts de- 
veloped in the past few years, and especially 
within the past few months, cast a stain 
upon the fair fame of our state and its 
judiciary, which will be difficult to efface. 


NON-FORFEITURE LAW OF NEW 
YORK. 


Amonc the bills passed by the legislature 
during the session just closed, and which 
has received the signature of the governor, 
is one providing that, after three full annu- 
al premiums have been paid, no life-insur- 
ance policy shall be absolutely forfeited by 
reason of the non-payment of any premium 
thereafter due, and provides that the net 
legal reserve on the policy when the last 
premium fell due and was not paid may be 
used to pay the accruing premiums on the 
same policy, or a paid-up policy shall be 
issued for such an amount as the value of 
the reserve will purchase. 

This is as itshould be. Life policies have 
been generally so worded that the omission 
to pay any premium promptly on the day 
when due works a forfeiture of the insur- 
ance and of all previous payments made 
thereon. A man may have paid twenty 
annual premiums, when, through accident, 
forgetfulness, or necessity, the twenty-first 
payment may have been omitted. Under 
the letter of the contract, the company has 
the legal right to forfeit the policy in such 
acage, It is true that ‘the practice is’ ndt- 
usually in accordance with this arbitrary 
power, as the more reputable companies 
Will generally give a value in cash or in 











THE INDEPENDENT. 


paid-up insurance on surrender of the orig- 
inal policy. E 

The Massachusetts non-forfeiture law, 
albeit far from perfect, has been a great 
blessing to holders of policies in companies 
chartered by that state, and it is worthy of 
special remark that not one of the Massa- 
chusetts companies is in an unsound or un- 
satisfactory condition. The law has com- 
pelled care and prudence on the part of the 
officers of the companies, and the result is 
eminently satisfactory. 

The New York law will have a tendency 
to improve the business of our companies 
and to inspire confidence in their manage- 
ment. The question of determining what 
should be paid on surrender of a policy 
may, perhaps, be difficult to solve with en- 
tire satisfaction; but all experts are united 
in one thing, and that is the right of a 
policyholder to some return, either in cash 
or in continued insurance, by reason of the 
reserve held by the Company, should he be 
obliged or prefer to discontinue the original 
contract. The fear that, after a number 
of years, the payment of a customary pre- 
mium may be difficult or impossible, which, 
under the letter of the contract, might result 
in the forfeiture of all previous payments, 
or rather of what is left after providing for 
previous death claims and expenses, deters 
many persons from effecting insurances and 
causes great uneasiness among many per- 
sons who have policies in our companies. 

So long as the plan of uniform or average 
premiums is chosen the consequent reserve, 
which is simply the excess of payments be- 
yond the cost of the insurance furnished, 
should not be endangered. Companies 
would consult their own true interest, and 
the business of life insurance would gain 
immensely in the estimation of the general 
public, and particularly of policyholders, if 
a fair, just, and proper surrender value were 
guaranteed in the contract. Asit is, the 
practice of the best companies is fortunately 
more liberal than their professions; for they 
better the nominations in their bonds. 





CO-OPERATIVE DELUSIONS. 


Tue following sensible remarks on co- 
operative insurance are extracted from the 
recent report of Hon. Alvin Pillsbury, in- 
surance commissioner of New Hampshire: 


‘‘The season of depression that has pre- 
vailed has given rise to numerous cheap, 
delusive schemes or substitutes for life in- 
surance, under the names of ‘co-operative 
insurance companies,’ ‘mutual benefit,’ and 
‘mutual relief associations.’ Freemasons, 
Odd Fellows, and other craftsmen have 
heretofore been in the habit of contributing 
small sums of money through their associa- 
tions on the death of a comrade. This is 
kindly and deserves commendation, as a 
means of present relief; but cannot be relied 
upon to provide a home. Relief and co- 
operative associations, outside of -these 
organizations, have met with but limited, 
success. Many of them have colla dur- 
ing the past year. They are usual y gotten 
up by schemers, to secure positions for 
themselves, that they may eke out a living 
at the expense of others. Consequently, 
they die young, and leave few mourners and 
less to mourn about. We have one among 
us. It scattered its leaflets, deceptively 
headed with ‘$2,000,’ in large characters, 
some three years ago; but when called upon 
to pay a death claim these figures dwindled 
fearfully. I hear it asserted that in a mem- 
bership of over five hundred they do not 
average one death per year. At this rate it 
will take the class of membership over five 
hundred years to die. Consequently, some 
of them must live to the antediluvian age of 
over five hundred years, 

“It would be interesting to know just 
how much has been paid into this concern 
in the shape of ‘initiation fees,’ ‘annual 
dues,’ and ‘ death assessments’; but of this 
the public are not apprised. It is perfect] 
safe, however, to guess that the two deat 
claims paid cost somebody more than the 
same amount of insurance ever before paid 
in this city cost. But perhaps I am givin 
this association undue prominence. I shoul 
not have alluded to it at all had not the sec- 
retary endeavored to construe some former 
remarks of mine upon ‘term life insurance’ 
into support and advocacy of his misleading 
scheme. The remarks alluded to assume 
strict adherence to tested ‘mortality tables,’ 
interest accumulations, and all the science 
connected with legitimate life insurance. 
They contemplated advance annual pay- 
ments, to be increased’ with the increasing 

e of the insured, as established mor- 
tality rates, instead of the ordinary ‘level 
premium.’ The secretary must have been 
either absolutely Be nome of every principle, 
of the science life insurance or fraud.’ 
ulently ee ae bolster up his ‘ pass- 
around-the-hat’ scheme by nstruing 
my remarks. 

‘* As I have before remarked, there is no 


method known in a ey the an- 
nual appropriation of a; sum of mon 

vin pa ly protect es and depend: 
ents against separation, embarrassment, and 
destitution, in case of death, as tha’ 


t afford- 
ed by 8 policy in a well-established and hon- 
orable e insurance company. Such a pol- 
icy will prove an unfailing solace in sickness 
or health, prosperity or adversity; and 
should never be exchanged or surrendered, 
ae» under absolute necessity. 

“Persons who are so situated as to need 
life insurance for the protection of their 
families, in case of sudden or unexpected 
exit, cannot do a wiser thing than to make 
every possible exertion to support a polic 
se = an cnouea as ae. income wi 
ustify them in carrying. e, Wages are 
much reduced, and the times are favorable 
for inducing persons to forego genuine life 
insurance, and accept as a substitute the de- 
lusive, baseless promises of ephemeral co- 
operative orrelief associations. The chances 
are ten to one that such makeshift reliances 
will sadly disappoint the families of those 
who trust them, when it is too late to make 
amends for the unwise procedure.” 
ane 


EXPENSES AND LOSSES OF MA- 
RINE COMPANIES. 


Accorpinea to the New York Insurance, 
Report, the ratio of losses to premiums and 
of management expenses to gross income of 
the marine companies authorized to do busi- 
ness here was as follows in 1878: 





Mercantile Mutual.... eee 
New York Mutual.............. 


Oriental Mutual............+0.- 129.69 20.16 
Pacific Mutual..........s000.+- 90.27 25.72 
Sun Mutizal..........eseeseeeees 62.91 34.79 
Boston Marine..........sse0e0-s 85.89 16.48 
Allgemeine Vers’go..........++ 21.26 9.80 
British and Foreign Marine... 44.28 12.75 
Rhenish Westf. Lioyd......... 1127 5.42 
GOR ..ccccccrcccrcccccces Coccccece 65.90 14.35 
Swiss Lloyd.........seeseeseees 52.99 11.94 
Switzerland Marine 58.38 9.04 
London Assurance . 58.50 18.88 
Ocean Marine...,........00000+ 68.22 18.87 


In the foregoing it is shown that the Atlan- 
tic stands, as usual, pre-eminent. This 
company has been managed with consum- 
mate skill and is an institution in which 
New Yorkers feel a just pride. In the 
midst of disaster to the business of marine 
insurance, owing in great measure to the 
injudicious practices of foreign companies, 
to the cutting of rates (let the life compa- 
nies take warning), and to the general busi- 
ness depression, the great ATLANTIC still 
maintains its proud position and shows a 
handsome surplus, It is amonument to the 
skill, energy, and integrity of its founders, 


WIVES’ POLICIES ASSIGNABLE. 


Amone the laws just enacted at Albany is 
the following: 


“Section 1, All policies of insurance 
heretofore or hereafter issued within the 








State of New York upon the lives of hus- 


bands for the benefit and use of their wives, 
in pursuance of the laws of the state, shall 
be, from and after the passage of this act, 
assignable by said wife, with the written 
consent of her husband; or, in case of death, 
by her legal representatives, with the writ- 
ten consent of husband, to any person 
whomsoever, or be surrendered to the 
company issuing such policy, with the 
written consent of the husband. 

“Section 2, This act shall take effect 
immediately.” 


THE DWIGHT CASE. 


SpPxoraL attention is directed to the following 
letter from the president of the United States 
Life Insurance Company regarding the case of 
the late Colonel Dwight, of Binghamton, N. Y.: 
To THE Ep1ToR ov THE INDEPENDENT : 

It is conceded generally that there are two 
sides to all cases, and we apprehend that this 
particular case is no exception to the rule, as 
we doubt not you will admit when we have 
stated the case from our standpoint. During 
the last year Dwight obtained insurance to a 
large amount in many companies upon his life, 
and paid the premium on the same for one 
quarter only. his application to this Com- 

any he omitted to certain facts, which, 
had we known at the time of his application, 
would have prevented our issuing a policy to 
him. So soon as these facts became known to 
us, we wrote to and asked him to state 
whether or not our information was true. He 
replied, admitting that it was; and thereupon 
we sent a special agent and tendered him back 

the ary J he h = as premium and ha 
man e return of the policy, notifying 

that it was null and void from the beginning, on 
account of his fraudulent answers in the appli- 


cation. 

He declined to receive our money or to re- 
turn to us our policy. We thereupon gave 
him notice that, in consequence of his neglect 
to honestly give us the condition of his present 
and previous state of health, and that we had 
tendered him back i oe le had — us -_ 

remium on the risk, we should consider tha 
ny were off the risk and would not recognize 








any claim that might be presented under it, un- 
less the court of resort said we must, and 





then we should want a sheriff’s receipt for the 
amount paid. He thanked us for our capmaee | 
and squareness of dealing, and said he woul 

return our policy to us, could he do so without 
prejudice to his other insurance. Within three 
months from the date of obtaining his insur- 
ance it is claimed that he died. ers Say he 
** still lives.” At any rate, we believe that all 
will admit that there were enough suspicious 
circumstances attending the taking out of 
these policies of insurance, and those surround 
ing his death, to put the a of the 
insurance companies upon their inquiry at least. 
To this end an cer was had = the corpse, 
which, not being sufficiently definite orapparent- 
| break its examination and deductions, 

6 more it was inquired into the less satisfactory 
it proved, until finally the companies requested 
the coroner to hold an inquest, which, upon ap- 
— the coroner very willingly consented 

do. This was in the afternoon of one day; 
but a few days afterward, for some reason best 
known to himself, he declined to hold sueh in- 
ques 
Pa — further consideration, he concluded to 

) 

Had this inquest been considered fair and 
just to all parties, it would probably have 
satisfied the companies; and if against the 
companies, they would have paid the loss. 
When a coroner sets up in his judicial capacity 
and declines to have a witness cross* 
questioned, as is the practice in other courts 
added to his various other acts of like partial 
character, the companies very naturally feel 
that their duty to their trusts requires that 
they should take the opinion of the regular 
courts about the matter. It is said that one 
large rity has paid, or pretended to pay, 
a part of the Dwight claim, and thereby to gain 
popularity by apparent liberality. 

t is easier to sail with the trade winds than 
against them ; it is easy to be generous with 
other people’s money. The managers of life 
insurance companies are the trustees for pres- 
ent widows and orphans, and also for wey ect- 
ive widows and orphans. They have but little 
or no pecuniary interest in it. 

The public ought to understand that this 
contest is wrt one between the living poli- 
cyholders of the companies, on the one hand, 
and the legatees or creditors under Dwight's 
will, on the other, and that it is their duty to 
endeavor to have equal and exact justice done 








to all JaMES BUELL, President. 
New Yor«, June 5th, 1879. 
INSURANCE. 





Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEWARK, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL. 





Assota, Jan. 1st, 1979 (par values)....... $83,470,782 28 
Liabilities (Mass, Standard)............ 81,113,357 63 
Surplus, including dividends of 1879..... $2,357,424 65 
Surplus on New York Standard ; 
values)... ++ eeccecceccseccsses eoccseceses $5,087,161 18 
Dmecrors. 
Lewis ©; Grover, Henry McFarlan, J. B. Pearson, 
Joseph A. , B, OC, Miller, E. A. Strong, 
Amati 


g i, Baldwin, Theodore Maoknet 
F. T. Frelinghuy- Clark, EdwardH. Wright 
sen, 


OFFICERS. 


Luwis ©. Grover, President. 
B, C. Miller, Treasurer. J.B.Pearson, Vice-President. 
E. A. Strong, Secretary. B. J. Miller, Actuary. 
H. N. Congar, Adjuster. ¥. H. Teese, Cownsel. 


OSE pose, Pine Ow ACCIDENT. 
The Fidelity Insurance, Trust, and 
Safe~Deposit Company, 

OF PHILADELPHIA, 

In their New Marble Fire-proof Building, 
Nos. 327---33! Chestnut Street. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
COMPU M Was ccicessesdestzinsesansn-ti- 82,000,000 
The Company also rent SAFES INSIDE THEIR BUR- 
GLAR. iF vague at prices varying from $15 to 
$75 a year, ing tosize. An extra size for cor- 
porations and bankers, Rooms and desks adjoining 
vaults provided for Safe Renters. 
DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTEREST. 

INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moderate 


TORS, Fp he 





BUR 








Trusts of ev from the courts, corpor- 
ations, and 


are kept 
additional security, the oth 4 a Special 
Asan y, 
Trust Capital of $1,000,000, primarily responsible for 
Frit eet Obiigations. 
WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without 
charge. 


STEPHEN A. CALD President. 
JOHN DB GRaT. Vice Pres ent and in charge of the 
Tress De 





PATTERSON, Tr and 8 tary 
RS. 
Stephen A. Caldwell, William H. Merrick, 
ward W. John B. Gest, 
a A oo 
eG: D Thomas McKean, 





life Insurance Company, 


Nes. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway, 
cor. Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$4,874,947.01. 
AU Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 
~ JAMES BUELL, President. 


©. P, FRALEIGH, Secretory. » BURBORD, detuary. 
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THE NINETEENTH ANNUAL 
STATEMENT OF THE EQUI- 
TABLE LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY OF THE UNITED 
STATES HAS JUST BEEN 
PUBLISHED, AND WILL BE 
FURNISHED TO POLICY- 
HOLDERS AND THE PUBLIC 
AT LARGE, UPON APPLICA- 
TION TO THE AGENTS OF 
THE SOCIETY THROUGHOUT 
THE WORLD. 


ABSETS. ....ccccccee- $35,454,092 36 
LIABILITIES....... $28,560,268 00 
SURPLUS............ $6,893,824 36 


RISKS ASSUMED IN 1878, 6,115 
. POLICIES, ASSURING $21,440,- 
213.00. 





Established A D. 1850. 


MANHATTAN 


Life Insurance Co. 
156 BROADWAY, New York, 
HAS PAID 


$8,400,000 cPiis; 


HAS PAID 


$4,900,000 "owen rrsmivme t 


HAS A SURPLUS OF 


$1,700,000 cseiEfies 


by New York Standard of Valuation. 
EXAMINE THE PLANS AND RATES OF THIS 
COMPANY. 


HENRY STOKES, Presipenr. 


Cc. Y. WEMPLE, 8. N. STEBBINS, 
Vice-President, Actuary. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, 
J. L. HALSEY, H. B. STOKES, 
Secretary. Assist’t Seo's. 








The largest amount of Life Insurance at 
the smallest outlay. 


THE PROVIDENT 


SAVINGS LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


Office, Western Union Building, 
New York, 

SHEPPARD HOMANS, President. 
WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


YEARLY RENEWABLE POLICIES. 


The yearly renew 
simple safe and and dnexpensive aS veer of Ii life 
insurance is furnished life or on kes long 


isda actual current cot ane com well 
thus rendered unnecessary and the policyholder never 
+ cael adhe rsa ty one year’s in- 
win this Gis we the Gatuetn and Sateen a the che © 
cided and the protection of life insurance 

offered upon & — as Mange, tatr, and just as isa 
contract of fire 

giving rates and full explana- 


taa- GOOD AGENTS WANTED. #1 


PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 
Office 921 Chestnut Street. 
INCORPORATED IN 1847. ASSETS, $6,682,504 01. 
SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Policies non fortelting tor thetr value et eee 
Endowment policies at life rates. 


Agents wanted. 2) 21) STEPHENS, Vice-Preaident. 
1825. 1879. 


THE PENNSYLVANTA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 











Gishen dai Meee 
depen hk PSR is 

$1,855,238 04 
(ie. @: Cnowntz, Bec. “dome Pree ete. 





LA CAISSE 


GENERAL 
OF PARIS, FRANCE, 
FIRE se faverees excustrin. 


LOUIS pz COMEAU f De Rham & Co, 
CHAS. COUDERT. Tr., Eeq., of Coudert 


Bros. 
ie RENA OLD, ag. oF Rei Renauld + & Co. 


WESSERN TRUE Menace BUILDING, ‘Tew York. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 








OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yor, January 22d, 1870. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the Slst of December, 1878. 
Premiums received Marine Risks 


on 
from 1st January to 3lst December, 
i Ee ey $4,009,309 47 


No been issued u Life 

Risks" nor u ee. Fire disconnected 
nee marked off from Ist January, 

1878, to 31st December, 1878........... 4,186,024 92 
Losses paid during the same period...... $2,012,784 45 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses..... "$800,000 58 
Fhe Company hes pata pray ae 
United States and State of New Yor 

Stock, City, pants, Sand and other Stocks. * $10,086,758 00 

Timing and Cla and otherwise. 704,200 00 
Real Estate an Claims due the Com- 





ee beebbes Aaciiehetacs 610,034 50 

Premium Notes and pills Receivable..... 1,520,250 74 
0 Pocono cenrevececceccooccosooce $81,210 92 

Total Amount of Assets...... evccese $13,320,463 16 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1875 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of Thirty per cent is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the year ending 
Sist December, 1878, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 

















TRUSTEES. 
FE, BOOTS Uncen 
RLES D EDMUND W. 
ar ee ALEXANDER V; BLAKE, 
RLES H. RUSSELL, B. URN, 
AMES LOW HARLES 7 MARSHALL, 
DAVID LANE. EORGE W. LANB, 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, ROBERT L. STUAR' 
FRANCIS SKIDDY, JAMES G. DE FORESr 
STURGIS, FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
A DOLPH EMOYNE, RLES D. LEVERIC 
OSIAH LOW WILLIAM BRYCE, 
ILLIAM } E. E. DODGE, v LIAM HF H. FoGa, 
OmAS F F. YOUNGS, THOMAS B CO! B. B COBbINGTON, 
HAN } HORACE EJ 
Skit "WE Buonoor 
P. BURDETT, BEN H. FIELD. 


J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 84 Vice-President 


CONTINENTAL 








(FIRE) 
Insurance Company. 
This Comp ducts tts bust: under the New 


” York Safety Fund Law. 

—o— 
Offices 100 Broadway, New York; 
Continental / Cor. Court and Montague Streets, 
Buildings, { and 106 Broadway, Brooklyn. 

—o— 

Gross Assets, January, 1879..83,327,771 74 
Cash Capital..........cccceseceesees 1,000,000 00 


Reserve, representing other claims 
and undivided profits.............. 228,965 26 


INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
ate en Ftates Bond: is at market value. 01,008,950 00 


er Bonds and Stocks......,... 674 50 

SG Ec cnapcocegnnoapecesccassedeh sae $00'908 08 
mand Loans (on Stocks and Bonds, 

ee 1317).  anananeneeeene sineeenens 289,510 00 


(on Real Estate, worth 


ned itstate, office buildings in New York 
and Brooklyn......,.. fe. be AS LE, 690,000 00 


lection 
Interest and Rents accrued... ..........066 


GEORGE T. HOPE, President, 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Secretary A. D. 
A. M. KIRBY, Secretary L. D. 
JOHN K. OAKLEY, General Agent. 
C. H. DUTCHER, Sec’y Brooklyn Department. 


THE CONTINENTAL 


LIFE 
Insurance Ce., 
OF HARTFORD 











MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 





[June 19, 1879, 
THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company, 
OFFICE Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 








JANUARY ist, 1879. 





Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1878 - - - $34,452,905 29 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Premiums received and deferred............+++ diesieaes $6,121,856 04 

Less deferred Premiums, January Ist, 1878............. 896,289 26—$5,725 566 78 

Interest received and accrued..........cceeee secsseees 2,264,560 48 

Less interest accrued, January Ist, 1878....... cbvdcodece 815,895 85—$1,948,665 18—$7,674,231 91 


$42,127,137 20 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same......... $1,687,675 61 
Endowments matured and discounted, including reversionary addi- 
tions to SAME... 2... cece eee eeeeee oes ecceececcesccccescceccers 673,051 74 
Life annuities and reineurances..........seeseeceeeceeeeeenees ceeee 231,005 29 
Dividends and returned premiums on eenceled ‘policies badebesetes +» 2,288,674 25 


Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees.. 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, ets.. . 417,258 78 


Reduction of values on United States and other stocks........... eo 88,635 00 

Profit and loss ACCOUDL.....ceeeeeeseeeees dovcceccecece eecccccccece 8,568 98 — $5,913,679 59 
936,213,457 61 

ASSETS. 
Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received).............. $932,839 43 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (market 
Walue $15,415,105 B4)....cccccccccccccccccccvcccccccccccccccocs 14,791,267 72 
Real estate... .cccccceccccccccccccecccccccccsccccccccccccccccecccccs 4,582,270 42 


Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon in- 

sured for $12,860,000 and the policies assigned to the company 

as additional collateral security).........sceseeeeeeeceeeeeeeeee 14,364,158 43 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on 


these policies amounts to $3,225,000)............-ceeeeeeeeeeees 621,984 93 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due sub- 

sequent to January Ist, 1879.............sceeeeeeeeereerereeeee 379,839 09 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 

lection (estimated reserve on these policies, $590,000; included 

in liabilities)........ ereeccceccccccceccceece Pececcecocccccccces 146,834 7% 
Agomts’ balances.....c0..sceesecsscccceccccecsssscccccecescscseecs 88,036 91 
Accrued interest on investments to January Ist, 1879............... 306,225 98 — $36,213,457 61 

# A detailed schedule of these ttems will accompany the usual annual 

report fled with the Insurance Department of the State of New 
York. 

Excess of market value of securities over cost........... eeescece eee 623,887 62 
CASH ASSETS, January Ist, 1879...............eseeeeee Py $36,837,295 23 
APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1879............ «+. $390,486 68 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, €tC.........-sesseeeceeeeeeeeeeres 180,993 39 
Matured endowments, due and unpald...............-ceeeeeeeeeees 19,601 07 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies ; participating insur- 

ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium ; non-participating at 5 

per cent. Carlisle net premium...........+.seeseseseeeereeeeee 82,369,383 40 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 

and above a 4per-cent. reserve on existing policies of that class 1,041,456 87 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance............sseeseeeseesceee 14,987 18— $34,025,858 50 
Divisible surplus, at 4 per Cent.....ccccccccsecceesceees eoccwccccesecoccccetiesee 2,811,436 64 


$36,837,295 23 


Surplus, Estimated by the Mew York State Standard at 4 1-2 per oak, omer $5,600,000 00 


From the undivided surplus of $2,811,436.64 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversion- 
ary Dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on 
settlement of next annual premium. 


During the year 5,082 policies have been issued, insuring $15,949,986. 


Number of policies in force Jan. Ist, 1876, 44,661. Amount at risk, $126,132,119, 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1877, 45,421. Amount at risk, 127,748,478. 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1878, 45,605. Amount at risk, 127,901,887. 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1879, 45,005. Amount at risk, 125,232,144. 


Death-claims paid 1875, $1,524,815. Income from interest, 1875, $1,870,658. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jaa- 
uary Ist, 1876, $2,409,656. 

Death-claims paid 1876, $1,547,648. Income from interest, 1876, a Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 
uary Ist, 1877, $2,626,816. 

Death-claims patd 1877, $1,688,128. Income from interest, 1877, $1,867 457. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent.Jan- 
uary Ist, 1878, $2,664,144. 

Death-claims paid 1878, $1,687,676. Income from interest, 1878, $1,948,665. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jam 
uary 1st, 1879, $2,811,436. 


TRUSTEES. 





MORRIS FRANELIN, JOHN MAIRS, WILLIAM A. BOOTH, DW. A. WHITTEMORR 

ROBERT B. COLLINS, DAVID Dows, WM. H. APPLETON, ‘H. B. CLAFLIN, 

CHAS. WRIGHT, M.D., WENRY BOWERS, EDWARD MARTIN, LOOMIS L. WHITE 

J. F. SEYMOUR, JOHN M. FURMAN, 8. 8. FISHER, GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 

BARTON, HENRY TUCK, M. D., , WILLIAM H. BEERS. 

PSOE Saperintondactet ngencles. MORRIS FRANKLIN, 

CHARLES WRIGHT, MD. a President. 

MENT Rosidonos 1b Bast Sist st, fs Enns, =WILLIAW HW. BEERS, 
Vice-President and Actuarye 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 








Young and Old. 


THE LESSON THAT WOULDN'T BE 
LEARNED. 





BY CHARLOTTE M, PACKARD, 


Tis a horrible, stupid old lesson, to start, 
And when I have learned it, pray where is 
the use ? 
** You must get,” said our teacher, “this col- 
umn by heart.”’ 
And the sun isso bright! I just call it 
abuse. 


“A river in Asia, a mountain in Spain, 
The river as deep as the mountain is high ; 
Perhaps—there ! I see it is going to rain. 
There’ll be no more ball till the ground is 
quite dry. 


“ A mountain in Asia, a river in Spain.”’. 
Oh, dear! bow it bothers me! I’m turned 
about, 
Icannot remember. I say it again; 
Such stuff as it is, and the boys are all out 


What fun they are having! Wal Morton de- 


clares 

He won’t be shut up on a Wednesday to 
work ; 

And when we recite, he just hitches and 
stares, 


While master calls! ‘Hal, you but idle 
and shirk.”’ 


There’s a bumble-bee lit on the vase. Where 
away ? 
John said. I might drive ‘“‘ General Grant” 
to the mill. 
“Work hard, Charley boy, and then run to 
your play,” 
Spoke Mother. But how can I work and 
sit still ? 


I wish that the fellows who make ugly books 
Had to swallow them all, I would like to 
stand by 


And hear how they grumble and see the 
black looks ! 


That river in Asia, I guess, would run dry. 


Heigh-ho! T'llbegin. Yes, the fault is in me. 
I know it. I’m lazy. What! grow to man 
Before | have learned half the things that I 
see ? 
Now look out for study. Ican andI can! 
BRUNSWICK, MAINE. 








GOLD BLSIE’S HERO. 


BY EDITH K, SESSIONS. 





GoLp Exsim sat under the trees in the 
orchard, playing with her dolls. That was 
not her real, true name. She was christened 
Ellen Gray; but her baby name was Elsie, 
until her Mamma read a beautiful book, 
called ‘‘ Gold Elsie,” and she liked it so well 
that she gave her little girl this fanciful 
name. And it was very appropriate, for 
little Elsie had hair that shone in the sun- 
shine like spun gold. It was such pretty 
hair, for it curled and waved in a fluffy, 
crimpy mass all over Gold Elsie’s head. 
She had big brown eyes, out of which she 
looked with such a grave, serious expression, 
and a wee rosebud mouth, which seemed 
made expressly for kissing. Elsie was 
a very good child; quiet, obedient, sweet- 
tempercd, and lovable in every respect. In 
short, she was one of those children who in 
story books die young—who are too good to 
live. But Gold Elsie did not die young. She 
is growing upto bea good and noble woman. 
She might have died a most horrible death 
once, if it had not been for her hero; and that 
is what I am going to tell the children about 
now. Gold Elsie had come from her city 
home, with her Papa and Mamma, to visit 
her Grandpa and Grandma, who lived in the 
country. Elsie thought her Grandpa had a 
wonderful home. Such a great, big farm- 
house, with so many rooms, and such wide 
piazzas, and a large fireplace in the kitchen, 
and half-way up the winding staircase an 
old-fashioned clock, large enough for Elsic 
to get into, and knockers on the doors, 
instead of door-bells. Then there. was an 
immense barn, filled with sweet-smelling 
hay and golden straw, on which Gold Elsie 
played by the hour. She would lie on her 
back, looking up and watching the sun- 
beams dart in and out among. the-eobwebs 
which hung from beam and rafter; and she 
would hold long conversations with the 
tame pigeons which hopped about the barn- 
floor. These things were all strange to the 
little city maiden, who had never seen a cow 





best of all was the orchard, Thither Gold 
Elsie came every afternoon, with her family 
of dolls. She would arrange her pets under 
an apple-tree, and then divide her time’ 
between them and the robins which played 
among the boughs, and which ‘seemed to 
have no fear of the little girl, but would 
often come down and talk to her, sher said. 
Indeed, everything in Nature seemed to love 
this sweet baby girl, for she was little more 
than a baby. Often she would leave her 
dollies in the care of the birds, and wander 
into the pasture to pick flowers. She would 
come staggering up the farm-house steps, 
with her chubby arms filled with golden- 
rod, asters, yellow lilies, and weeds too of 
every description, for Gold Elsie thought 
that everything that grew was beautiful, 
It was on one of these excursions that she 
met her hero. She had picked a large 
bouquet, and was trimming her dulls’ hats 
with flowers, when she heard a voice behind 
her shouting: ‘‘A monkey married a bab- 
boon’s sister.” Gold Elsie looked quickly 
around in the direction of the noise, when 
she saw peering over the stone fence a pair 
of wicked black eyes. Pulled well over the 
eyes was a tattered straw hat. Below the 
eyes was a mouth extended by a hideous 
grin, and a tongue stuck out as far as it 
could possibly come. Altogether it was 
rather an ugly picture. But Gold Elsie was 
a brave little girl, and she knew it was noth- 
ing worse than a boy making faces at her. 
So she merely said, with quict dignity: 
‘“What’s your name, boy?” 

‘Pudding Tame,” shouted the urchin, 
and, with a wild Indian whoop, he ran away. 
Gold Elsie hurried home, to tell of her 
strange adventure. 

Grandpa laughed, and said: ‘‘Oh! that’s 

Johnny Gibson. He’s the worst boy in the 
village. There's no one can do anything 
with him. He’s always whooping, shouting, 
and cutting up all sorts of shines; stealing 
watermelons, apples, letting cows out of the 
pastures, and acting like Cain generally.” 
Now Elsie @dn’t understand what ‘‘ cutting 
up shines” and ‘‘acting like Cain” meant; 
but she knew that Grandpa thought he was 
a bad boy, and so, when she said her prayers 
that night, she asked God to make the bad 
boy who made faces at her in the orchard 
a good boy. The next afternoon, as she was 
playing under her favorite tree, she heard 
the shouting again, and, turning, she smiled 
at the boy, as he stood pulling his eyes and 
mouth into all kinds of shapes. Now 
Johnny Gibson was to be pitied. He had 
no mother, a miserable drunken father, and 
a wretched hovel for a home. He had 
never heard of God, except when his father 
swore at him. He had never been sent to 
school, but had simply run wild; and the 
result was, at the age of twelve, he was 
mischievous, roguish, sly, cunning, but not 
really vicious or ugly, and brave as a little 
lion. The village children screamed and 
ran when he made faces or shouted at them, 
and so when he saw that Gold Elsie was not 
afraid of him he was astonished. When 
she smiled at him, poor Johnny, who 
scarcely knew what a smile meant, wag 
ready to run again; but our little girl arose 
and walked toward him, and said, in her 
sweet, winning voice: ‘‘Grandpa said you 
were a bad boy, and I asked God to make 
you good. Won't you please be a good 
boy?” 

“IT dunno,” said Johnny, and hung his 
head. Then suddenly he asked: ‘‘ Who’s 
God?” 

“‘Our Heavenly Father,” said Gold Elsie. 
‘He lives up there,” pointing to the blue 
sky. 

“‘Oh, no!” said Johnny, ‘‘ you can’t stuff 
me like that.” 

“He does,” insisted Elsie; ‘‘and He sees 
everything we do and hears everything we 
say.” 

“Does he see me when I steal water- 
melons?” asked Johnny. 

“‘Oh! do you steal?” said Gold Elsie, 
sorrowfully. ‘‘ Please don’t any more.” 
Johnny looked at her curiously. What a 
picture the two made, as they stood there, 


hands filled with blossoms, a pained, grieved 
expression on her face; the boy in his tat- 
tered clothes, with his grimy hands, his 
cunning black eyes scanning Gold Elsie 
sharply, and his head on one side in a re- 
flective position. At length he spoke: 





even until she came to her Grandpa's. But 


“Wall, I believe I will quit. It’s darned 


The beautiful child, daintily dressed, her - 


mean business, anyhow. Dad licks me 
reg’lar every time he finds me out, and then 
eats his share like a man. But tell me some 
more about this man that sees everything.” 
And so, standing there, with the sunshine 
flickering on her golden hair, in her sweet 
baby voice, Gold Elsie told him about God 
and his son Jesus, who died to save sinners. 
Now, if Johnny would be a good boy, he 
would see him some time. Johnny leaned 
both elbows on the stone fence, and, resting 
both cheeks on bis hands, listened attent- 
ively. This is what Elsie’s Mamma saw 
when she came out to find her darling, and 
this is what she heard: ‘‘ And Jesus died 
for you and me too.” 

‘What, for a peor cuss like me?” 

**Yes,for you. Now you will love him; 
won't you, boy?” 

“‘Wall—I dunno. But I will be a good 
boy,” was the reply. Then, catching sight of 
Mrs. Grey, he gave an unearthly yell and 
vanished. Mrs, Grey did.not reprove her 
little daughter for talking to the strange 
boy; but repeated the conversation to Elsie’s 
Papa that night, after she was asleep. 

‘*Shall I let her talk to him?” she asked. 

‘* Of course,” said Mr. Grey. ‘‘ You know 
nothing can harm Gold Elsie, and she may 
do the little vagabond some good.” 

The next day Johnny came to the stone 
fence again; but without his accustomed 
yell. Gold Elsie invited him to come over 
and play with her. After some hesitation, 
he did so, and the two were soon on good 
terms. Suddenly Johnny asked: ‘ What 
do you say when you talk to Him—that 
One—you know you was telling "bout yester- 
day?” So, folding her little hands, Elsie 
gravely repeated ‘‘Now I lay me down to 
sleep,” and then insisted that Johnny should 
learn it. After a great deal of stammering 
and stuttering and blushing, Johnny suc- 
ceeded in learning the first two lines. 

‘‘ That will do for to-day,” his little teach- 
er said. ‘‘To-morrow you shall learn the 
rest.” 

That night instead of a parting hoot, 
Johnny called: ‘Good-bye, Elsie.” Poor 
little fellow! how little he knew it was his 
good-bye indeed. 

Below the meadow lay the railroad track, 
curling in and out like a great shining 
snake. Mrs. Grey had not cautioned Elsie 
against going there, for she had not fora 
moment thought that the child would stray 
so far from the house. But the next day 
Gold Elsie spied great cardinal flowers grow- 
ing down by the track, and hastened to pick 
them. Mrs. Grey, wondering at the long ab- 
sence of the child, went out to find her. In 
the orchard of course, she would be. No? 
Then surely in the meadow. But no Elsie 
was to be seen. With a half-defined feeling 
of fear, Mrs. Grey hurried through the mead- 
ow, and suddenly she saw Gold Elsie stand- 
ing on the track, filling her hands with clus- 
ters of scarlet blossoms. The horror-stricken 
mother could not speak. She was absolute- 
ly frozen with terror, for she knew that the 
down express was due, and even then upon 
the stillness of the drowsy summer afternoon, 
came the shriek of the engine, as it swept 
around the curve. Then her heart-rending 
screams fairly cut the air. The engineer 
saw the child. He reversed the engine, rang 
the bell, blew the whistle; but Gold Elsie 
stood still, either unable by fright to move 
or fascinated by the shining monster which 
was coming straight and sure upon her, In 
another moment all would have been over; 
when from the bushes on the embankment 
above the track sprang Gold Elsie’s hero—a 
tattered, dirty boy, who pushed the child 
just over the track and then—the train was 
upon him, crushing out his young life. 

They drew him out from under the wheels, 
a bleeding, mangled, dying boy. The awe- 
struck passengers gathered round to see the 
little hero die. ‘‘Oh! my boy! my boy!” 
groaned Mr. Grey, who was kneeling by 
him and holding the limp hand in his. 
“*Can’t you live?” 

“T guessI’mdonefor, ” Johnny whispered. 
‘Is the baby safe?” Then the engineer, who 
was bending over him and down whose 
rugged cheeks the great tears were rolling, 
and Mrs. Grey, who was holding the poor 
white face against her shoulder, heard him 
murmur, so faintly: ‘‘Now—I—lay me— 
down—to sleep.” Then all was still, and 
the prayer which Johnny began on earth 
was finished in Heaven. 
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THE SPHINX MOTH. 
BY E. W. LEAVITT. 


‘Ip Alice is in, may she come out?” said 
little Ella, hurrying up the hill toward a 
tall lady, who was most provokingly “ get- 
ting away from her” in her swift walk, so 
that the little girl had been ‘‘ just going to 
catch her ever since she left the school- 
house,” as she afterward explained to Alice. 

The lady turned an amused, smiling face 
round on her eager follower, as she said: 
“T think you will find she is already 
out. Isee her pink dress flying over Mrs. 
Moody’s fence up there.” 

Sure enough, a brown-eyed girl of some 
ten years was perched on the top of the 
square post that stood beside the broad 
driveway, and a pair of dusty boots were 
swinging energetically, to keep time with 
the quick tune her sturdy lungs were pour- 
ing forth. 

“Oh! Alice, will you give me some 
mignonette? I want to make a bunch of 
sweet flowers, and my mignonette went and 
died, the old thing!” 

Here Ella made a wry face, and gave a 
tug at one of the swinging feet, that brought 
the owner thereof down to the ground 
faster than was any ways comfortable; so, 
in revenge, she made a lunge at Ella’s long 
curls. To escape a pull, Ella ran for the 
garden-gate, and both raced into the great 
vegetable garden, over the tomato vines, 
down by the tall rows of bean-poles, to the 
thickly-grown plat of ground that Alice 
called her garden. 

Here the flowers grew so thickly that they 
looked as if they had been planted on top 
of each other. Indeed, they had suggested 
this brilliant idea to Alice. So she said 
that another year she meant to put her 
seeds down in layers—first asters, then 
pinks, then mignonette — and they could 
all come up together. 

Just then Ella drew her back, with an 
eager whisper. ‘‘ Look! look! See those 
humming-birds, getting honey out of those 
tall lilies!” 

Alice gave a quick leap. ‘‘ Run for Har- 
old! Run!” And made a bound out of the 
garden, to a great rock under an elm, where 
a boy about fifteen years old sat, reading 
in the brilliant sunset. 

**Come, Harold! Hurry! Those sphinxes 
are out again; and if you come, with your 
butterfly-net, right away, I’m sure you can 
catch them this time.” 

Harold tossed his book down, jumped 
over the fence, and came running from the 
house, his long-handled net swinging in the 
wind. 

Ella was hot with astonishment. ‘‘ What 
in the world do you both mean? Are you 
crazy enough to think you can catch hum- 
ming-birds with a butterfly-net? I shouldn’t 
think you’d want to catch the dear litle 
things.” 

“Pooh! Much you know about it. 
Those are not humming-birds at all. They 
are what are called sphinx moths. They 
come in pairs every twilight and fly round 
our flowers. Harold has been trying every 
night for a whole week to get them, to put 
in his specimen box. He must havea pair, 
you know (but Ella didn’t know any such 
thing), and they have always come to- 
gether,” rehearsed Alice, as they hustled 
along to the garden, only to meet Harold 
returning, carefully holding his net. 

“Did you get them?” cried Ella. 

“Only one.” 

“Oh! let me see.” 

‘“‘No. Wait till I get into the house. If 
I stop, this one will fly away, just as the 
others did.” 

So they all ran to the sitting-room and 
gathered round the table, whilst Harold got 
the ether bottle. 

‘‘Why, that don’t look like what I saw 
in the garden,” said Ella. ‘Those were 
just two bits of gray, soft puff, and. their 
wirigs were like gray lace, and they had 
great long bills that they put into the 
flowers, whilst they kept up their lovely 
quick flying right out in the air.” 

“They are the same, though,” answered 
Harold. ‘‘ Now look when I take the cot- 
ton-wool off.” 

‘* What makes you wrap cotton wool all 
round its body?” 

‘* Because, miss, you ought to know that 
insects breathe al). through their bodies, and 
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they die the quicker. Now see!” 
laid it out carefully on a white card. 

**This doesn’t look like a beautiful bird; 
and where is that long bill? This hasn’t 
got any.” 

‘*Hasn’t it? What do you call this?” 
And Harold touched a little black coil that 
was curled up under the insect’s throat. 


And he 


“That! Has that anything to do with 
the bill?” 
‘Yes. When the insect is alive and 


wants to eat, it just straightens this out and 
sticks it into the flower-calyx. Then when 
it wants to play the moth, it only has to curl 
up its tube and tuck it away under its 
throat.” 

‘‘ What a fat body it has!” And Ella 
laid just a dainty finger-tip upon it, which, 
however, was coated with gray dust. 

“Yes, and just lift it.” Saying this, 
Harold laid the card on her hand. 

‘““Why—ee! How heavy it is!” 

The next morning Alice was out early, to 
get her daily offering for Mamma, a bunch 
of fresh mignonette to lay beside her break- 
fast-plate. Suddenly she was heard to 
scream, and came running into the house, 
crying: ‘‘ Take it off! Take it off!” 

‘* What's the matter, Sis?” called Harold, 
without stirring from his seat on the broad 
window-sill. He was used to his little sis- 
ter’s alarms. ‘‘Oh!” as she stood before 
him. ‘Stand still a minute, till I get a piece 
of tomato-vine.” And away he ran. 

“I do declare! If that isn’t just like 
Harold, wanting me to stand still when this 
great horrid thing is sticking fast to my 
pretty white apron!” said Alice, drawing 
herself away as well as she could, consider- 
ing the fact that the apron was fastened to 
her, and looking down with much disgust 
on a Jong green worm, longer than her. long- 
est finger and a good deal bigger round. 
“I won't stand still! I really can’t stand 
still, and let that thing stick tome!” And 
she was just getting up another scream 
when Harold came in, with half a tomato- 
plant that he had torn up from the garden. 

** Now hold still just a minute longer, sis, 
and I'll make you like that ugly thing. All 
I want is to get a box to put itin.” And 
away he went a second time. 

**Oh, dear! He never does think of me 
when he has bugs and things about. How 
can I keep still, when I know that thing 
will begin to move?” 

But it did not. There it stuck, its ringed 
cylindrical body tightly held in place by its 
many pairs of short legs, that were more like 
close-set claws than legs, securely grasping 
the hem of her apron. 

** Now, Sis, I'll take it off.” And Harold 
came this time with a small wooden box 
full of earth. ‘‘ Look. I'm going to take 
it up by this little horn that grows up out of 
the end of its back.” But he didn’t. The 
worm wouldn't go that way. 

‘Just see how he sticks,” as apron and 
worm went together. ‘I know. I'll coax 
him,” and Harold held the apron close to 
the bunch of tomato. Slowly, too slowly 
for the impatient Alice, it unhooked some 
of its legs and began to lay hold on the 
green stem. Very slowly it moved along, 
till it lay its whole length on the thick, 
juicy plant. But it was not slow in its eat- 
ing. It began that immediately, and the 
two children could distinctly hear the horny 
clash of its projecting jaws as it munched 
at the delectable food prepared for it. 

“‘T should say that was a ‘greedy!’ Just 
like Johnny Saunders when he has a stick 
of candy and don’t want to give any away,” 
remarked Alice, with a scornful toss at his 
wormship, as he hungrily made his way up 
the fast disappearing stem. ‘‘ But what 
makes you keep this thing, Harold; and what 
are you going to do with all that dirt?” 

“This thing is what comes before those 
lovely moths that you saw in the garden 
last evening; and the dirt is for him to make 
his nest with.” 

‘* His nest ?” 

“Yes. I'll put in some fresh tomato- 
plants (potato would do just as well) every 
single day, and you'll see what you'll see.” 
With which oracular speech Harold heaped 
everything into the box. ‘Now I'll put 
this into my room, and some time I'l] show 
you something.” 

Not a great while after this, when Alice 
was especially busy playing with her dearly 
beloved doll, she heard Harold calling. 





Gertrude Amy Louise Sinclair by name, 
was in the very midst of a sharp attack of 
the measles, and how could her anxious 
mamma leave her? But Harold’s call grew 
more peremptory; so Gertrude was carefully 
tucked up in her little bed and left to look 
at a large orange, whilst her mamma prom- 
ised to be right back in a minute. 

“‘What do you want, Harold? My child 
is really suffering in my absence.” 

“Come and see my worm. Look!” 
‘“‘Why—ee! What inthe world is that thing 
poking its head down into the ground that 
strange way for? And what is he spitting 
out? I declare” (Alice always declared) 
‘‘it is making the ground all wet.” 

‘‘ Well, Sis, itis beginning to make its 
nest, and I called you so you might see the 
very beginning.” 

“‘T’m sure I’m much obliged. Isn’t it 
funny enough to see it holding its horrid 
body so still, and just poking its head down 
and round in the dirt?” 

‘Yes, that is the way it begins, and then 
it works until it is all covered up in the 
ground, I'll show you.” And Harold 
took up a great ball of earth. ‘‘Put your 
two hands together, Alice, and hold this 
carefully.” 

She spread her fat pink palms side by 
side, and Harold laid his treasure on them. 
It filled them full. 

‘How did you make it so round and so 
smooth and so hard? And what did you 
leave this little hole in the side for?” 

So questioning, Alice held it close to her 
red cheeks. 

‘* Tdidn’t make it. A.worm like that did, 
and he is inside too.” 

“Ugh! You naughty boy!” And Alice 
snatched away her hands. Luckily, the 
ball fell on the soft earth of the box and 
was not injured. 

‘‘Look out, there, how you drop. my 
things!” 

‘* Well, then, don’t give me things with 
ugly green worms all wound up in them.” 
“T won't again. You just wait till next 
June, and you'll see a l@vely gray sphinx 
moth coming out of that hole.” 

‘* What, just like those we saw in the gar- 
den?” 

‘Yes. That worm has eaten tomato- 
plants till it got a surfeit, then wriggled 
round in the earth till it has rolled itself 
snugly up in the middle of this ball. There 
he'll lie till next June, when he'll squeeze out 
by this hole; no longer a green worm, but an- 
other being, with a soft colored gray body, 
as heavy as his green one, and two delicate 
gray wings, that will look like a mist as 
they flutter in the air, whilst he uncoils the 
black proboscis and sticks it in his honey- 
jar in your flower-bed,” 

‘‘You beautiful boy! You are just as 
good an enchanter as Cinderella’s god- 
mamma, turning nasty worms into elegant 
insects, that look as lovely as humming- 
birds. I must go and tell my Gertrude all 
about it.” 

And away Alice hied, leaving enchant- 
ments behind her. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puszles,” Tux INDEPENDENT, New York.) 





We'vE received a blow. It’s all very well to 
offer a prize for the ‘‘ best ” answer toa puzzle; 
but when a host of smart puzzlers sit down 
and send a host of “bests,” what's an editor 
todo? Our head is all of a whirl. Why, it’s 
worse than tumbling down-stairs and bumping 
on every single stair, for mixing one up. Let. 
us see who sent correct answers: Emma C. 
Bascom, Lutie P. Williams, Leela Bau, Nellie 
Rollins, Emma J. Ure, Mary A. Leete, Emily 
8. Little, Lula Boyles, John Swan, Emma 
Knowlton, Susan H. Good, Kitty E. White, 
“ Nix,’’ Louie A. Ricker, ‘‘ Claggan,”’ Clara B. 
Leach, R. B. Chapman, E. M. Paddock, Her- 
bert Swift, Mary Ward, ‘‘M. A. W. J.,” 8. H. 
Hinckley, Minnie Judson, Carrie A. Strong. 

The prize will be sent to E. M. Paddock, 
Cromwell, Conn., who, in addition to a careful- 
ly prepared answer to the beheaded rhymes, 
forwarded correct solutions to the other puzzles 
published the same week. 


THE LABOR PROBLEM. 

Some one sending a solution to this problem 
says: ‘‘I would say that I think the puzzle 
editor would do well to give a little oftener 
such problems as the labor puzzle.’’ 





Now, this best loved out of a large family, 


Good! We will, indeed, and we have in 


grown-up arithemetic shudder. Would you 
like to see C. R. Ballard’s solution of the labor 
problem ? 

Let z = time A could do the work in, and y 
= time B could do the work in. 


1 
Then — = what A could do in 1 day, and 
z 


— = what B can do in 1 day. 
y 


Qy 
By the conditions, — ; 


zy 
= part of the work that A does, and 


= time A works, 


———— = part of the work that 


Bxzy—2y2 
-—= = time B works, 





: = time both work. 





1 a+ 


1 v 
Again, — +—= = what both could 
z y 





do in 1 day, and 
z+y ry 

















1+ =—-— = time both could do 
“y at+y 
the work in, 5 aye 
y zy— y 
Hence, — + = +2. (1.) 
8a +y 
82—2y B82—Qy 
Again, 2= = what A 
would have done had both worked together, 
Br-2y G6xr+ dy 
and1 — = = what B would 
6x 62 
have done. 
Hence, the proportion, 
B8z2—2y 8r+2y 1 1 
6z "62 eas y. 
from which we get 
Bx-—2y 82x+2y 
= . (2) 


€ 
Clesting (1) of fractions and reducing, 
6x %y + Ory? —6y3 = 1822 + 1B8zy. (8) 
Clearing (2) of fractions and transposing, 
822 —Bary—2y%=0. (4.) 
Factoring (4), (8 z + y)(z ~ 2y) 
Hence, x — 2y = 0 (6), and 
emDy (7.) 7 
Substituting value of z in (8), 
A y3 + 18 8 — 6 y3 = 72 y2 +36 y%, (8.) 
Reducing, and 36 y3 = 108 2. (9.) 
y =8. (10.) 
Hence,z = 6. 
Ans.—A in 6 days and B in 3 days. 
James McIntyre and R. B. Chapman also 
sent correct solutions. 


=0. (5.) 


THREE JEALOUS HUSBANDS, 


Three jealous husbands, with their wives, 
journeying in company, came to a stream, to 
cross which they found tied to the bank a 
small boat, that would carry only two persons. 
How did they get over in the boat, no wife 
being absent from her husband in company 
with either of the other gentlemen ? 

In sending this, the writer says: ‘‘ My father 
tells me that when he first went to teach a 
district school the smart school agent tested 
his fitness by propounding this puzzle, which 
he must do at once ‘‘in his head,’’ without the 
ald of any objects. He says he did it and 
taught the school. M. F. H. 


BASY BURIED CITIES. 


1. It would be wise totake anap, Leslie. You 
will feel much better by evening. 

2. If you cannot give an account of Nero, 
mention some other emperor. 

8. Be careful, Peleg. Hornets do not like to 
be disturbed. 

4. Is it necessary that the box be large? No 
A small one will answer. 

5. I cannot afford it, Ruthven. Ice-cream is 
too expensive. You must content yourself 
with something more simple. 

6. We shall take a journey to Italy, on some 
fair day. 

7. We enjoyed ourselves very much at the 
picnic, Ellen and her sister were there. 

8. Did you ever hear Brignoli? He sings 
M appari so delightfully. 

9. When you arrive at the “‘ Hub,” rest well 
before you enter into any excitement. 

10. If you avoid all that is akin to sham, I 
insure you happiness, 

11. The storm did much damage, both here 
and over the river. 

12. That instrument in the corner is a tuba, 
that once belonged to my uncle. 

18. Do not climb upon that chest, Ernest. 
You will fall 

14. Mr. C. owes mea large sum of money— 
more, I fear, than he will be able to pay. 

15. Your autumn-leaves do not appear bright 
on that somber color. It would be well to 
change them. L. E. L. 


MATHEMATICAL PUZZLE. 


A horse is tied to the fence of a ten-acre cir- 
cular field. How long must the rope be to 





mind some old ones, that would make even a 





I will give a copy of Worcester’s Un- 
abridged Dictionary or ten dollars in cash for 
the most satisfactory solution of the above, 
provided the solution be correct and sent to 
me by letter or published in THE INDEPENDENT 
within thirty days. Joun ADAMS, 


TYLER, TEXAS. 
{In reference to this, we will say that in a 


private note Mr. Adams gives us good reason 
to believe he will fulfill his promise.—Ep.] 
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@IQUID.) 


For Dyspepsia, Mental and Physical Exhans- 
tion, Nervousness, Diminished Vitality, Urin- 
ary Dificultios, ete, 


There seems to be no difference of opinion in high 
medical authority of the value of phosphoric acid, 
and no preparation has ever been offered to the pub- 
le which seems to 60 ated meet the general want 
as this. 


Itis not nauseous; but agreeable to the 
taste. 


No danger can attend its use, 

Its action will harmonize with such stim- 
ulants as are necessary te take. 

It makes a delicious drink, with water and 
suger only. 


nable. 
Lp giving further pestetone, mailed free, 
on application to manufacturers. 


Manufactured by the 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. I. 


SYPHER & CO. 


INVITE ATTENTION TO NEW INVOICES, NOW ON 
EXHIBITION, OF 


Antique Furniture, 
BRONZES, CLOCKS, 
ANCIENT POTTERY, 


ga NA from SEVRES and DRESDEN, 
witha Collection of 


BRIC-A-BRAC 
from a Connoisseur now in Europe. 


593 Broadway. 


Simply on 
their merits as recommend- 
ed by one patient to another 


Moore’s 
Pilules, 


have become the most 
popular medicine of the 
day, and are recognized as 
the only Sure Cure for 
chills and all malarial 
diseases. 

Sold by Druggists, 
50 for 50 cents.—50. 50. 
See pamphlet 
“Dr. C. C. Moore on Malaria,” 











allow him to graze one acre within the field? 


€8 Cortlandt Street, New Yorks 
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Dr. .. relix Gouraud’s 
ORIENTAL CREAM, 


or Magical Beautifier, 


removes rer blemish on beauty, and has long main- 
tained a ong. Fashionable place in public estima- 
tion le among: hionable ladies, 

comp! aon Se baneful tn ——. of the sun, 
dust, and wind. _— Frec and Moth 
Patches. | bottle will last’ ‘six months, —_— it 
every ol Beware of imitations or cream of 


name. 
Do not be imposed u by the statements: “This 
artes is ieee This is a the same thing.” Bet pand 
Ly gnu and you will stand by the rigi 


iTALIA TAN, MEDICATED BOAP.—Cures Salt 
wera Erysi Ring Flesh 
Chafed and — ee aaa Hands, and aan 
shaving co te SU ice, 85 cts. per cake. 
sok dt S UBTILE,—Hemoves hair from low 
forehe arms and hands. instanta- 
injury on aes fe fe aplication and positively without 
UID VEGETA BY E ROUGE.—Imparts a 
ate a, e Z the complexion, so close 


detection and immovable 
dkerchief. Price, 50 cts. 


_ M. B. T. GOURAUD, 
Sole Proprietor, 
48 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers. 


COX & SONS, voxvor. 


18 Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 
CHURCH AND DOMESTIO ART FURN 


ITURE, 
ORK AND STAINED GLAss. 
DECORATIONS, Yor Sieae HES, SCHOOLS. 
ND DWELLING 


List of CATALOGUES on pak oom 


imitat 
Ea, — ping ey cloth = 








R. GEISSLER, 35 Bleecker St., New York, 


CHURCH FURNISHER, 


Art Rave in Wood, Brasa 4 arble. 
ENGRAVED MEMORIAL B SSES. 
Eeeulites FURNITURE TO ORDER. 


CHURCH CUSHIONS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The American Carpet Lining Co., 


98 THOMAS STREE, TN. Y. 


FURNITURE. 


DOREMUS& CORBETT, 


SUCCESSORS TO 


PHELPS, DOREMUS & CORBETT, 


HAVE REMOVED rare 
Furniture Warerooms 


TO 


Nos. 148, 150, 152, and 154 West 23d St., 
BETWEEN SIXTH AND SEVENTH AVS,.,N. Y. 


1879. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST. 


Artistic 
Furniture, 


IN 


Queen Anne, Eastlake, and 
other styles, forwarded to 
any address on applica 
tion. 


WARREN WARD & 00., 75 & 77 Spring St.,N.Y. 


Lgness SUTIN 


SARATOGA, N. Y. 


The water of this famous Spring is an 


Active and Powerful Cathartic, 


highly carbonated, of agreeable taste, improving and 
invigorating the spirits, appetite, and general health 
in a remarkable manner. 

It contains of the laxative salts (chloride of sodium 
and bicarbonate of Magnesia, 622 grains to each gal- 
lon) enough to render its effects 


CERTAIN, FREE, and COPIOUS, 


without debilitating. At the same time, it does not 
contain an excess of these salts, the presence of which 
in the cruder mineral waters often renders them dras- 
tlc and irritating. 

By our new method of bottling the Congress Water, 
the use of the pump being dispensed with, the water is 
preserved in all its purity and strength. Great care has 
been taken to protect the Spring from all impurities. 

Genuine Congress Water is never sold on draught. 

Every genuine bottle of this water has our name and 
the letter ‘‘C"’ prominently raised upon the glass. 

For sale by all principal druggists and grocers. 

Delivered free in New York and Brooklyn at Sara- 


rices, 
rders by mail receive prompt attention. Address 


Congress and Empire Spring Co., 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. 
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For particulars about our great 
$10 Dictionary Premium see page 
24, For Terms of Subscription, 
Rates of Advertising, and Club- 
bing Arrangements, see page 23. 
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& CO, 


Newspaper Advertising Bureau. 


For Ten Cents: One hundred page 
Pamphlet, with Lists of News- 
papers and Advertising Rates, 


For Ten Dollars: Four lines 
inserted one week in Three 
Hundred and Fifty Newspapers. 


10 
Spruce St.|: 
N. Y. 


UBY & BDTARL 


Sorhon Durning (W SFudng 


FURNACES. 


LINTON |=" 


Brick-Lined 
Revertible Flue Furnace, | Fire-Pot, 


JRYSTAL | ween on 


Cast-Iron 
Fire-Pot. 















Surface Burning Furnace | 


MANUFACTURED BY 


FULLER, WARREN & CO., 
Troy, New York, Cleveland, Chicago. 


it SARATOCA 
STAR SPRING. 














ENDORSED FOR THIRTY YEARS. 
This Water contains 5 grains Iodine and 
14 grains Bromide in each quart, 


Sold on Draught and in Bottles 


by Dealers and Druggists to Goon ut the United 
States and Can 


Orders to Dealers or to the Guna promptly filled. 
Address 


L. A. PRATT, Sup’t, 
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Something you want 


Must be seen to be ap- 
preciated. 


AREER & PANCOAST? 


M’F’G CO. 


11 Gavsva cass cosuets 2 | GALS FIXTURES 


ayy | wt on the side ofeach Goblet your Inst 
pe we initial in OL 


sand pena eoptniconiiehee ua © | 67 GREENE STREET, 


@ from al ger of brea 








Up-Stairs, 


mise Sal ac ORYOTAL otasewtane © | 68,70, and 72 WOOSTER same 
3 wea s a cammple at om CRYSTAL GLASSWARE 
iS STANDING ADVERTISEMENT 2 
Lawn Tennis, Archery, 
Cricket, Lacrosse, 


celled, and codnarly the cutting of yoxr name alone on six 
goblets would cost yes more than we furnish them to yon com- 
Ge plete. We make this liberal offer well knowing in any famil C 1 A HINRICHS 
s s a ’ 
meu Fer ag as bes know will be so well “* 31 PARK PLACE, 
w ie 
pera ticles from un. =? 2° M80 Your fiends wil NEW YORK. 

and other Implements for Out-Door Games. 
Wholesale and Retail. 
Price-Lists on application. 


gE SUPPLY Co., 


t? FULTON STREET, N. Y. 








BASE-RARS PLAYERS’ SUPPLIES 
AND CLUB OUTFITS, 








Express. 
mmock in world on Agents for America for Philip Highfield’s Arch- 
are pte A curl tA An. pa mat Will not sag in ry and Jefferies’s celebrated Lawn Tennis. 
RINK & ALAMI » Manufacturers. waar doth aa ‘The Modern Rules of Lawn Ten- 
PrinctpaL Depots :— Newark Trunk and Bag Co., 2 She, _* ane Rotern Avener. Cloth, Se. 
Courtlandt Street, and | niSend 10c. for our new 106 page Catalogue, con 
Travelers, Hess r 00 Ww all Btreet, between Front "00 ilinateations of Sporting Bb ee wn ne, ete, 
a a ew 
Mention THE Favsrsrmcee seuts Wanted. P.-O, Box 2751, assau St., 





J. W. FISKE, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Omamental Iron and Zinc Work, 
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IRON STABLE FIXTURES, 


“oo°ors$ * * 


“OW PREY, 
¢@~ Send stamps for Catalogue, stating what class of Goods you require. 


21 and 23 Barclay St., 26 and 28 Park Place, corner Church Street, 





Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


NEW YORK. 








WINCHESTER REPEATING FIRE ARMS. 






LARGE REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


Model 66. Model '73. Model '76. 
Sporting Rifle, Octagon Barrel............. $23 00 $27 00 $35 00 
. ~ = We dae veceapane 23 00 27 00 85 00 
S “Round MC  scttocccncage 22 00 25 00 82 00 
Cathe s 2 00crccccccccccccccccoccoscecccese 20 00 24 00 27 00 


ray~ EVERY VARIETY OF METALLIC AMMUNITION AT THE LOWEST MARKET RATES, _&: 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET. 


' WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY, 


New Haven, Conn., or 245 Broadway, New York. 


| Agent for the Pacific Coast, JOHN SKINKER, 115 Pine St., San Francisco, Cal. 











farm and Gurdon. 


The Agricultural Editor wili be glad to receive any 
hints or suggestions that will make this department 
more valuable to those of our Subscribers who are 
epecially interested. 


THE GARDEN IN JUNE. 
t BY THOMAS MEEHAN, 


JunB is one of the most enjoyable of garden- 
ing months, for the roses are in full glory and 
the lily is preparing to fule as soon as the rose 
vacates the floral throne, There are roses 
which bloom in other months than June; and, 
indeed, the effort with novices in rose-culture 
is to get roses which will bloom “all the'time,” 
as they often say. 

But the expert in rose-culture has no great 
longing for the ever-blooming rose, for there 
is scarcely one of this class but has lost much 
of the great bulk of all that makes the charm- 
ing inthe rose. If we would have an annual 
feast of roses, it would be best to hold it in 
June. We may then look for the rose, as it 
will bloom in that month first and before all; 
and then thankfully accept such flowers as ft 
may give us the rest of the year as something 
thrown in and which we made no bargain for. 

A rose which in the Middle States is perfect- 
ly hardy, perfectly vigorous, agreeably sweet- 
scented, and continuously blooming through- 
out the year—or, at least, throughout the sum- 
mer season—has not yet been discovered, 
Every rose that has been introduced as such 
has been found wanting in some one respect. 
For instance, the class of roses known as the 
Bourbons are remarkable for continuous flow- 
ering. In this class we fave such well-known 
kinds as Hermosa and Souvenig de Malmaison, 
They commence to bloom in Jane and are sel- 
dom without blossom throughout the whole 
summer. Then they usually have broad, glossy 
leaves anda dwarf, compact habit of growth; 
but they are almost wholly without fragrance. 
And what.is a rose without odor? 

Again, there is the class of Ching roses, of 
which Louis Philippe and the Pink Daily are 
examples. They have slender and graceful fo- 
liage and large clusters of bright flowers ; but 
usually with little fragrance. Besides, they are 
always injured and often wholly killed by the 
severity of the winter. Among the most.fra- 
grant of all the ever-blooming classes are the 
Tea Roses, These seldom have clustered flow- 
ers ; indeed generally but one flower on a main 
stalk, The Saffrano, so popular in cut-flow- 
er work, isan example of this class ; but for 
tenderness they can searcely be equaled, and 
it is rare, even when earefully protected, that 
they will live through the winter. There is an- 
other class of roses called the Noisette, so 
named from a Mr. Noisette, a French florist, 
who had a botanic garden near Charleston, 
nearly @ hundred years’ago. This class is be- 
lieved to be a hybrid class, made-up by inter- 
mixture between the Tea, China, and Bourbon 
classes. They often have the flowers in huge 
bunches, as in the common Musk Cluster and 
the Lamarque ; but often in single heads, as in 
the Marechal Niel. Again, as inthe last, they 
are as fragrant as a Tea Rose ; but others have 
no odor at all. Their tendency is to flower 
from the second growth in the autumn 
and are of little account in the make-up of the 
great Jaume show of roses. For this purpose 
there is really nothing so good as the old race 
of cabbage or June roses—Hybrid China, as 
they are called in the florists’ catalogues ; or, at 
least, a8 they were once, for now we rarely find 
any such a class th 

The desfre for ‘‘ever-blooming”’ roses on 
the part of the public has so little demand that 
nurserymen seldom keep them now. In their 
place we have what the florists call “‘ Hybrid 
Perpetuals,’’ or monthly roses; and the only 
claim they have to the distinction is that they 
do sometimes give a few flowers in August and 
September, as well as in June, though very far 
inferior tothe early flowers of the season. Of 
this class General Jacqueminot, or, as it is 
called by the cut-flower dealers, the “Jack” 
rose, may be given as an illustration. This one 
does flower more freely than many of the class, 
and on this account chiefly has commended it- 
self to the florists. Besides the beauty of the 
regular June roses, if they have abundantly 
grown, the petals might be gathered as fast as 
the flowers fade and sold by the pound to the 
druggists, From these petals rose-water and 
rose-oil are manufactured. At the present 
time much of these articles are brought from 
abroad, because very little attention is given in 
our country to the saving. of the rose-petals; 
but there is no reason that we know of why 
they should not be saved, It would be a good 
thing for our gardeners to have the petals 
saved, if they were to be gathered from the 
class to which General Jacqueminot belongs— 
that is to aay, the Hybrid Perpetuals ;.because, 
though, a8 weshave noted, they do sot. bloom as 

freely as is desirable in the autumn, they bloom 
much more freely if the June flowers are cut 
off as soon as possible after they fade. 

It is bert, in cutting off these faded'flowers, 





ing shoots of branches of pine and other resin- 
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to cnt a few inches of the stem away ali 
is tosay, cut away enough to take two or, three 
leaves also, a8 well as the flower-stem, Tt is 
from the new or second growth of the seconda- } 
ry dicots that the fall flowers are to come, and 
thi¢ cutting back hastens the, growth of the 
secondary shoots. There is another good fea- 
ture connected with this practice—that ft en- 
couraged those who love to cut their roses for 
their friends or for party decoration ; for the 
more liberal we are in the June cutting the 
more autumn flowers we may have. 

Another advantage in cutting with long 
stems is that the cut flowers will permit of 
better arrangement in household decoration, 
Generally, cut flowers are arranged so that 
when finished they are as level as a head of 
cauliflower. The flowers, cut too short, admit 
of no better arrangement. With longer stems, 
some can be elevated above the others anda 
muéh more natural effect produced. This sort 
of irregular arrangement is especially adapted 
to eornucopias or vase-like forms of vessels ; 
while the more formal arrangements are suited 
to low.and wide ones, such asa florist would 
call. a “ plateau ”’ of. flowers. In the latter 
case the flowers are often planted, as we might 
say, in wet. sand, and the rose is especially 
adapted to this style of arrangement, It is not 
generally known that flowers can be retained 
fresh much longer, whether in sand or in 
water, when they are taken out every day or so 
and a small portion of the stem cut away, 60 
as to expose a fresh surface, 

With this continual cutting of the stem, 
rose-buds in rooms can be kept in a fair condi- 
tion for nearly a week, 

What has been said about the treatment of 
roses in June and the prolonging of their 
flowering period by cutting off the flowers 
before they fade applics more or less to all 
flowering plants. The mignonette, for in- 
stance, When suffered to grow in its own way, 
flowers and is nearly exhausted by autumn. 
It is, indeed, always regarded as an annual plant, 
which. naturally it really is; but if the early 
flowers are cut before the spike has matured, 
the plant will be as vigorously in flower in 
autumn as we find it now in this pleasant 
month of Jane. Indeed, gardeners make tree 
mignonette by cutting off all the flowers of 
the season as they appear, when the plant 
lives on from year to year for many years, if 
the flowering is prevented for that period, In 
some cases plants have been obtained several 
feet high and as thick before flowering, Of 
course, this treatment is only for plants grown 
in green-houses or plant-cabinets ; but it illus- 
trates the advantage of cutting off flowers 
before they produce seeds, if we would continue 
their blossoming to a late period of the season. 

An American garden in June is generally 
much more attractive by the greater number of 
flowering shrubs or bushes which do so much 
better in ourown country than in the Old World. 
They can beat us with their broad-leaved ever- 
greens, such as laurels and myrtles and bays; 
but the English traveler always envies us the 
flowering shrubs which grow so'well and flower 
so profusely in our climate. The Forsythia, or 
Golden Bell,” the Wiegela, and the many sorts 
of Spireas have done blooming now; and we can 
help them much by cutting clean away the old 
flowering branches, or, at least, the weakest of 
them, at this season. The result will be that 
new, strong shoots will come out from near the 
ground, which will make much more profuse 
flowers next year than if we let the old ones 
stay; and, besides, we can in this way make the 
bushes grow into any pretty form we desire. 
They will have a very natural look after prun- 
ing at this season. The usual way is to leave 
this pruning till the leaves are off, say to the 
winter season, when some one with more mus- 
cle than brain goes over them with a garden- 
sheara, atid the poor bushes look more like 
crows’ nests than objects of good garden taste. 

It isthe same of evergreen trees as\of shrubs. 
If prunedat this season, beautifully denseand 
shapely treés may be obtained, of sonataral a 
look for all that no one will know that art has 
done anything in the case. And this is the 
perfection of art in gardening: to make the 
objects of our care to look as if Nature had done 
it all, and yet so beautiful that we would rarely 
see such specimens in Nature. The way todo 
this with evergreens is to pinch out the terminal 
buds of all the growing shoots; and June is the 
time to doit. Every one knows that the lead- 


ous trees push out like the burners on a can- 
delabra. These are the ones to pinch the tops 
from. They are soft and succulent. The very 
central shoot, or the one which marks the main 
stem, should be pinched, as well as the strong 
side ones. It will make another bud, and when 
this grows go straight.on as the others, and the 
trunk of the tree will tot be crookéd. 

The advantage of this June pinching is that 
it foreesthe rest.of»the branch to make tenfold 
more-bads than it. otherwise. would;.and .the 
next year these buds make branches. Thus we 
get in a year’s time ténfold more branches} 
and, of course, by so much more is the tree thick, 


a hence we see manned about us spruce 


REND ENT: 


pine trees trimmed up with shears, repuls- 
e@ to every person of ta ste.and of little 
| eonsequence SR, (cathadt Reale the it ow, bret] 
‘Aittle ehildfen 
These are some of the pleasant cee scram 


one mafhave inthe garden of June, ‘Beane : 
havedittle rockeries mo with 
hardy férns and shade , wilthavé a 
source of enjoyment that will be prolonged 
throughout the whole summer;, and the 
shade-trees near the house, with numerous bas- 
kets of flowers—hanging baskets—suspended 
from the main branches, taken down and whol- 
ly immersed at least once a week ina bucket 
of water, will make as pretty a home garden 


picture {., the summer as one will want to 
enjoy.—Godey’s Lady’s Book, for June, 





CELERY. 


New York and Philadelphia consumers of 
this delicious vegetable award the palm to 
the growers of celery in the vicinity of Boston. 
The Belmont, Arlington, and Cambridge mar- 
ket-gardeners excel all others in its production, 
so much that the celebrated Boston Market 
Celery, a favorite variety of theirs, has obtained 
a national celebrity. It is reckoned among 
the dwarfs, although the stems sometimes at- 
tain the length of two feet. It is solid, crisp, 
and of excellent flavor. Nowegetable better 
illustrates the effects of cultivation than the 
edlery plant. It is difficult to realize that the 
mild, crispy»blanched, and delicately flavored 


root as’ the old, towgh-scented smallage, or 

smellage, as itis sometimes called,..The idea 

is'somewhat prevalent that the enltivation of 

celery is difficult amd expensive, and hence 

but few farmers attempt it outside of our 

large cities; but iffarmers only raised a little 

for their own use, it would provide for their 

tablesan excellent vegetable during fall and 

winter, When the potato is almost their sat9| 
dependence, 

Formerly jit, was ) thought. celery anil ‘be | 
planted in trenches, and this expensive method 
had a long: following; but now our market- | 
gardeners plant the seed in rows with onfons 
or other crops, and after the first erop is out 
they commence earthing up the .celery...It 
may be sown about the first of May In the 
open ground, or earlier if hot-beds are used. 
As the seeds are very small, they require but 
light covering and the seed-bed should be 
made fine and rich. 

Celery isa hardy plant, and will stand alow 
temperature. Itloves a cool, moist atmosphere. 
The young plants should be transplanted into 
the blanching rows as early as the middle or 
last of June for early use, and during August 
for winter use. Some cultivators recommend 
later transplanting and in, opposite directions, 
making what farmers call a dead furrow, and 
to fill it with well-rottedcompost. Rowsshould 
be three feet apart for the dwarf kinds, and the 
plants ten inches from each other in the rows. 
The blanching should commenee as soon as the 
young plants are large enough; and our experi- 
ence indicates that,to give the branches the 
compact form so desired in celery and to pre- 
vent the stems toughening and acquiring a 
strong taste, the earthing-up process should 
commence early and be continued at frequent 
intervals. This earthing should only be done 
when the plant isdry and in the early stages. 
Is best done by clasping the stems with one 
hand ‘and packing the dirt (earth) closely 
around them with the other. Afterward it may 
be done with a hoe or spade. 

If the cellar is dry and cool, a convenient 
mode for a small family to keep celery during 
the winter is to dig a trench, store the branches 
compactly in it, and cover them with dry sand. 
In case it is desirable to stow away large quan- 
tities, a dry locality must be selected, where no 
water can accumulate. This should be dug 
about the depth of the celery stalks and about 
afoot in width, the branches stowed perpendic-' 
ularly and compactly, and the whole covered 
with a thin layer of leaves or straw. As thecold 
increases the amount of covering must be in- 
creased. We hope our friends may be induced 
to raise a moderate amount of celery, at least, 
this season, as itisof an extremely healthy 
charaeter, acting as a gentle ‘stimulant to the 
stomach, a regulator to the kidneys, and a 
soothing opiate to the brain.—American Oulti- 


vator, 
EE 
BE IN READINESS. 


ALL beekeepers that are y are worthy of the. name 
have their hives in readiness for swarmg, 
We’ve known persons who owned eight or ten 
colonies of bees that made no preparation for 
hiying them, and annually lost the greater part 
of the increase. “While a salt-barrel was being 
emptied to receive them or the old pump was 
having. board nailed ontop, the would-be. 
rovers followed the advice of Horaée Greeley, 
and emigrated West. Of course, it was very 
little loss, for what is a colony of bees worth 
that are hived in an old pump. They look in- 





ened. But this littlesectetis known to but few; 





teteding chough,yatng-in aad outof the bpout; ' 


stalks Of modern cclery. spring from’ the same} 
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but what benefit would a hundred colonies be 
in tobacco-buckets, salt-barrels, etc.? They 
would gather just as much honey; but it is in 
such a shape as to be of very little use to its 


owner. 

In all of the Northern and Middle states this 

month is the great swarming season, and hives 
Pana surplus boxes will be in demand. A step- 
“Vadder that will not wiggle and totter, and is 
not Hable to land the apiarist and his hiving 
utensils, bees and all, in a heap, is desirable. 
A saw for the cutting off of branches of trees, 
bee-hat and gloves, should be ready for busi- 
ness. If the farmer who only keeps a few 
stocks would provide his children with the 
necessary implements for bee-culture, his 
boys and girls would soon be interested in this 
delightful science, and Nature’s purest and 
choicest sweet adorn his table, in lieu of burnt 
sorghum and poisonous corn-syrups. 

We've often asked: ‘‘What do you do to 
keep your bees from running off when they 
swarm?” ‘*The ox knoweth his owner and 
the ass bis master’s crib,’’ and even bees know 
where they are well treated. When bees are 
hived, if these few simple rules are observed, 
few colonies will desert their owner. 

Never put a swarm of bees into a hive that 
has been standing in the sun. If compelled to 
use one of this kind, dash in several buckets of 
cold water, until it is cool. 

Never. let aswarm stand where they elus- 

tered, until the scouts that have been sent 
out to find a home return; but place it, as soon 
}as practicable, where it is to remain. 
j Never put a newly-hived colony in the sun, 
but in ashady place; and donot let the sun 
shine directly on the hive at any hour of the 
day for the first few days. We’ve known ofa 
swarm leaving the day after they were hived 
because the hot morning sun was beaming 
upon them. 

Some apiarists recommend putting a frame 
| of unsealed laryw into the hive, to prevent a 
colotiy abseonding, as bees seldom desert 
| brood; but this is not always practicable where 
many bees are kept, and seldom necessary 
when bees are put into cool, clean hives, with 
plenty of ventilation and needed shade. 

Our pet way of hiving aswarm is to have 
the hive in readiness and placed where it is to 
remain, with the inverted cover, which has a 
smooth, planed surface, placed in front, to put 
the bees upon. As soon as the bees have 
clustered, cut off the limb and carry it to the 
“hive, laying it down on the cover. It is then a 
rare treat to sit by them and spoon them into 
the entrance, all the while telling them what 
gauzy wings they have and such nimble feet. 
But bees do not always cluster upon a limb 
that the owner is able or willing to cut off. A 
hive is sometimes placed upon a sheet, and the 
bees shaken down upon it or rattled off into a 
dish-pan or basket and poured in front of the 
hive. If bees cluster upon the body of a tree 
or on a fence, they can be driven with smoke 
{nto a box or basket. 

Some persons claim that they can teach their 
bees where to cluster. It is well ‘* to prove all 
things and hold fast to that which is good,” 
and, as it is so easily tried, why not commence 
the school. Make a ball of bees by stringing 
them with needle and thread, letting a few 
strands hang loose, and fasten it where we 
wish the bees to cluster; or a black hat or 
stocking might be made to answer the same 

urpose.-MRs. L. Harrison, in “ Prairie 

farmer.” 





THINGS EVERY WOMAN WANTS 
TO KNOW. 


THE tuberose, while yearly planted in the 
majority of flower-gardens, does not always 
reward the expectant gardener with a yield 
of sweet-scented flowers; only a mass of rank 
green leaves being produced from the bulbs 
that were placed with care in one of the choice 
spots of the flower-bed. The cause of these 
frequent failures, florists explain, is a simple 
one, and once understood may prevent the 
repetition of a barren plant. Tuberose bulbs, 
by being kept in too low a temperature during 
winter, decay in the center sufficiently to de- 
stroy the flower-germ. The bulbs, to insure 
blooms, must be kept both dry and warm from 
October until May. As the outward appearance 
of the affected bulbs resembles healthy ones, it 
is advised by Peter Henderson and other well- 
known authorities that the initiated, in making 
a selection in the spring, reject al] bulbs that do 
not show signs of vegetation from the center of 

‘the bulb; for, while they will occasionally flower 
when the center does not show green, they are 
always doubtful, The mode of. culture is 
simple. After the ground has been prepared 
by being well spaded and manured, set the 
bulbs six inches apart and at least four inches 
below the surface. : 

Gladioluses are of easy culture, Planted out 
the first week in May, they will be in bloom in 
July, and by making successive plantings 

every two weeks until the middle of July they 


They will thrive in most soils, but succeed best 
Jina sandy loam: ‘In any soil the flowers may 





can be had in perfection as late as November.. 
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be increased in richness and color and in size 
by enriching the bed with manure. The 
authority already quoted says that all bulbs of 
the gladiolus will flower if oyer three-quarters 
of an inch in diameter; but, of course, the larger 
ones are liable to produce the larger spikes of 
flowers. 

The Tiger flower, one of the most attractive 
of all bulbs, like the gladiolus, will furnish a 
succession of ‘blooms during the summer and 
autumn if successive plantings are made every 
fortnight until July. Its treatment is similar 
to that of the gladiolus, excepting that greater 
care is necessary in keeping the bulbs during 
winter. After being dried, they should be 
stored in some dry place, where they will not 
freeze.—New York World. 





GREEN FOOD AND GRASS. 


Fowls cannot get along well on grain food 
alone, and must in both winter and summer 
—the latter especially—be supplied with some 
green, succulent food, or they will ere long 
become diseased or sickly, when the matter of 
profit will be very problematic indeed. Many 
a time have we seen persons pay snug little 
sums for a small flock of fine fowls, put them 
into neat houses and yards, give them plenty 
of corn, wheat, oats, ete., watering them regu- 
larly, but never allow them a bite of grass or 
other green food. The place must be small, 
indeed, which cannot afford enough grass for a 
flock of fowls. If sods cannot be obtained, cut 
a bunch of fine young grass early every morn- 
ing for them, and they will show you how badly 
they need it by eating it up, with evident relish. 
The labor necessary to supply them with this is 
not very great, and should be a pleasure, rather 
than a task; while the benefits which the fowls 
derive therefrom are very great indced. 

If you do not care to give your fowls their 
green food in the shape of grass, supply them 
with a head of cabbage cach day. Tie it by 
the roots to some convenient place, and the 
fowls wili soon pick every piece off clean. 
This is also the way to supply them with their 
green winter food. Even if you have to buy 


the cabbage, it is not very expensive ; for you 
can get the soft heads—which sell at a very low 
price, compared with the hard, solid, and mar- 
ketable ones—at a nominal price.—Moore’s 
Rural Life. 





AGRICULTURAL. 


LANE & BODLEY CO.’S 
CINCINNATI 


FARM ENGINE. 


The best, the cheapest, most efficient, and durable 


Engine in the market. Every Engine is tested and dia- 


em cards taken before shipment, and every Boiler is 
ured for one year. 


Our Engines will give from 25 to 88% per cent. 
MORE POWER, 


Tihgengpts sow i chat Sa" SSP 
LANE & BODLEY CO.,, 
John and Water * Sts., Cincinnati. 


1863. _ 1879. 


THE WARRIOR MOWER! 


UNRIVALED 


FOR THE PAST 15 YEARS 


as the Lightest Draft, Easiest Managed, 
most Durable, most Desirable, with 
Enclosed Gearing, Closely Guard- 
ed, and Best Tilting Device, 
IS OFFERED TO THE FARMING 
COMMUNITY FOR THE 


SEASON OF 1879, 


with added improvements, which, having becn ap- 
proved hy practical fapmers at all the fairs where it 
has been exhibited, is now,as it has been heretofore, 
the ‘ 


NE PLUS ULTRA of all MOWERS 
of meadow grass, Whether used by one horse or two, 
upon the roughest ground, enduring the severest tests. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The Warrior Mower Co., 
LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 
THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT OF 


Weather Vanes 


IN THE COUNTRY. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


HARRIS & CO., 


54 BROMF pap 8ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
wa for ice- List. 


MILL STONE 


MANUFACTORY, 
Retablished 1851. 


Portable Mills 
*- 980 and upward. 











MORDYEE & MARMON C0, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 





°Foandera and Haihinidy, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 








Automatic System 
RAISING WATER, 


KEWANEE MG COMPANY, 


35 Broadway, N. Y. 





WROUGHT-IRON 


FENCES. 





for Residences, Parks, Court-Houses, Cemeteries, etc., 
Cresting, Balcony Railing, Window-Guards, Weather- 
Vanes, Iron Bedsteads, Wire Counter Railing, Iron 
and Brass Wire Cloth, Wire Rope, Wire Signs, Wire 
Flower-Pot Stands, Wire Summer-Houses, Iron and 
Wire Settees and Chairs. Manufactured at 


E. T. BARNUM'S WIRE WORKS, 


27, 29, and 31 Woodward Avenue, 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Coates’ Coil nt Tooth, Lock Lever 
WAY A 


GRAIN RAKES. 








nps it, 
Dump in Steel Teeth. No complicated 
rachet-wheels, friction-bands, or other horse machin- 
ery needed to operate it. A small 4 rakes easily 
twenty acres a day with the Coates’ Lock Lever. 
— fort Chi 





reulars. 
COATES & CO., Alltance, Ohio, 


“HIGHLAND” 


STONE VASES. 


Great Variety of Designs; 
— pe peieting: not 

ected by frost ; healthier 
for plenty than iron vases 
an ferred by lead’ 
florists. Large illustra‘ 
circular sent free, 


JOSEPH WILLETT, 
Manufacturer, 
88 Hawley 8t., Boston. 


FERTILIZERS. 


SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC GUANO. 


A No. 1 FERTILIZER. 

It is prompt, active, and reliable. Twelve years’ 
successful use shown it to be of the Very Hick- 
eet Quality. Price moderate. Quality and stand- 

U: . For further particulars a a 
, ;.E. N. PHELPS, Wind- 
sor, Conn.; SHARPLESS & CARPENTER, 560 Routh 

‘Water Street, Philadelphia; or H. D. WOODRUFF, 

Lansingburg, N. Y. 
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THE. CORTLAND WAGON 









received the only Medal for Platform Spring Wagon 
at the Paris Exposition, 1878. Also first premium at 
every State and County Fair at which they were ex- 
hibited. 


By mokieg a specialty. of Platform Spring Wagons, 
together with our facilities for manufacturing and our 
many years’ ex lence in the business, we are en- 
abled to produce a Wagon which for durability, style, 
and finish su: that of any other wagon of the 
kind in the world. Address 


Cortland Wagon Manufactur'g Co., 


CORTLAND, N. Y¥. 


ee - a 


“WM. ANSON WOOD'S 


MOWERS AND. REAPERS 


excell all others in sev gm A! Construction, Dura- 
bility, and Lightness of Dr: ey mene fully 
warranted, Over 80,000 sold in the four years, 
and all giving entire satisfaction, 

MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Wm. Anson Wood Mower and Reaper 0o., 
Albany, N. ¥~ 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 
Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Rone Meal, Bone Flour, 

U ’ 
row VE aDEORTERE, seroet, 
factory, Newark, N. J, 
| th era and Dealers are invited to send for 
Circular. 


MATFIELD FERTILIZER. 





a larger percentage of plant-food elements 
than we claimed by ue 
Send for Circulars. 





MATETELD TF RTI ITH CO 








FERTILIZERS 


MADE FROM THE 


BLOOD AND BONES 
Cattle Slaughtered in New York. 


a ” hosphate. 
Americus” ANI{merieual Paxe Bone Meat wid, Plout. 
$#" Send for Annual Circular, with descriptions of how and from what 

these Fertilizers are made. 


RAFFERTY & WILLIAMS, foot 44th St., East River, N. Y. 











EMPIRE FARM FORGES #sgiespetcaser ee 
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RisinGSUn 
STOVE POLISH 


For P nag By Polish, 
Durab: an eapni 
"MORSE BROS. 









Labor, Cleanliness 
‘Canton, Mass. 


destroyer OW, 
EOEATLO BU 
, arranted to kill Pe 
Paria Green kills One, yet it 
is SAFER TO Van, gad a pot ere aie 
ec, Sean. for Sreuiar’ 


Kearfiey Chemical Works, J. R. DEY, Agent. 
P. O. Box 3139,—Office, 114 Nassau St., New York. 


a@J. BR. Dex, Esq., Agt.—‘‘In making my order 
to-day for 1878, I'am pleased to be able to ssy that 
I used the Pest Poison last year on my Potato tops 
Curraut and Gooseberry Bushes, and it 1p THEM 
8 ; OF THB PEST, AND AT A LESS EXPENSE 
FOR MATERIAL AWD LABOR THAN ANY PREPARATION 
I HAVE EVER UsED, and I think my Currant and 
Gooseberry bushes would reach Two mites if ina 
single row, Yours, &c., E. WARE SYLVESTER, 
Proprietor of Lyons’ Nurseries, Wayne Co., N.¥., 
May 7th. 1878. 


The Bpgamum Windml 


ENTIRELY NEW. 
A PERFECT AUTOMATIC - WORKING 


WIND-WHEEL. 
NEW PRINCIPLES. 
NO OLD CLATTER-TRAP. 


THE SIMPLEST MILL BUILT. 
ta Send for Circular) Manufactured only by 


The Higganum Manuf¢ Corp., 
Higganum, Conn,, U. 8, A. 
-- BELLS AND CLOCKS. 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 


Bell Founders, West Trey, N, ¥~ 

Fifty years established. CHURCH BELLS -and 
CHIMES ; ACADEMY, FACTORY BELLS, ete. ed 
Patent Mountings. Catalogues free. } No age! 


pa BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
‘hools, Fire Alarms, Farnie, ete, FULLY 
WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free, 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati; 0...) 
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Invaluable for CONSUMPTION, DYSPEPSIA, 





IC RHEUMATISM, NERVOUS DISRASES, and the 
WASTING DISEASES of Childhood. Circulars free; or 
our elegant and complete Treatise sent_on receipt of 
fy boy Address Dr. GEO. L. AUSTIN & OO., 
79 Milk Street, Boston. 

¢#~ PHOSPHATINE SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. __ 


PETROLEUM SELLY 


VASELINE, 


Grand Modal at the Phildlgh. Sxpeiton, 
Silver Medal at the Paris Exposition. 


The most valuable family remedy known for the 
treatment of wounds, burns, sorcs, cats, skin diseases, 
rheumatism, chilblains, catarrh, hemo: vids, etc. 

Also for coughs, colds, sore throat, croup, amd diph- 


theria, ete. 

Used and approved by the leading physicians of Eu 

and America. 
he toilet articles made from pure Vaseline—such as 
pomade, cold cream, camphor ice, and toilet soaps— 
afe superior to any similar ones. 
TRY THEM, 
25 and 60-cent sizes of all our ‘ 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


CANCER 


Cured by Dr. Kinosiey, who has treated in 

me, N.Y, nearly 15,000 cases within the 
ylast 2b years. Doctors, Ministers, and tho 
Poor cured free. Cross eyes atralgppened ; 
Tumors removed Fistula and all diseases 


nn goat cose aaes Ye 
W. J; B. KINGSLEY, M. D., Rome, N, ¥. 


Celluloid Truss 


Never Rusts, Never Breaks 
sed 












DITMAN’S 
Annex Truss Dep’t, 

lay St.,Cor. Broadway, 
New York. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 























MIDDLETOWN PLATE COMPANY'S 


SUPERIOR 
SILVER-PLATED ‘WARE. 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
13 John Street, New York. 
For Sale by Leading Dealers Everywhere. 


CHINA. AND a ale 


corre, fee ompots plete. 80 oe 





Goops From WE! 48 
Illustrated oa it 
application. Estimates furn' 


C. L. Hadley, Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 


Goods carefully selected and ked for transport- 
onder. free of charge. Sent Cc. B.D. or P, O. money- 





“NO MORE PAPER | COLLARS!! 


“LINENE’ 


PATENT 


REVERSIBLE COLLARS. 
gad oe Bonvince you me that they a ure ata By = 


F 
Faas Boru * Stpes. Sealers nell 10 MAL 20) 


Pa Fy CHEAPER ZHAN C CH HINGSE (nian for sat 
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and ad stamp asing of ers, wien possible. 
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Hartford Automatic 


PUMP. 
Wares, Byiven nee by Com: Hight 
‘eoumemening 


Cor. Sigourney and Cushn 


W. & B. DOUGLAS. 


MIDDLETOWN,” 
— 


by ey arehouses : 
and 87 John ~ New York, 
and 107 Lake St., Chicago. 





Highest medal pian 
them by the Universal +7 
ra ¥ dk a, Sek 


‘ugtrin® tn 3 
_ bition 1 


“THEW HITE.” 


SEWING MA- 
CHINE is the easiest 
selling and best satis- 
fying in the market. It 
has a very large shut- 
tle, makes the lock- 
stitch, is simple in con- 
struction, very light 
running, and almost 
noiseless. It is almost 
ble for othe 























It is nourishin and sustaining. Can be used-with or 
without milk. The effect that Ridge’s Food Hasupon 
a delicate constitution is simply marvelous, Ridge’s 
Food is recognized by the highest authority the world 
over. Every label bears the signature of WOOLRICH 
&CO. In cans, 35e.; 65c.; $1.25; and $1.76. 
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CHURCH AND PARLOR ORGANS: 


HOOK & HASTINGS 


Peeane in ‘the p.tistaia aet ra ai Cathedral, Buttelo | 
for every part of 
yo new sty) mene (00 Sino Oceans, at x A 


Ss Metersmaratevareg > leghp mosschseestan a ensuing wn 
on application. 
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STEEL (es a iaticcr Nos 

PE N $. aaa ea Taylor & Oo, 
NEW YORK. 
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PAINT YouR oo USES 


Fowler's Matalic “Mattress 


IS THE 
Most Elastic, the Cheapest, and the 
Best in the World, 


SPRINGS OF TEMPERED CAST STEEL. 
will Last a L a Lifetime. 

Shi art of th United States f: if 

Fat, pod $0 any part e Un ree 0. 


Agents Wanted Everywhere, 
Address -E. P, FOWLER 


No. G1 Greenpoint Ave., bvethive. EK. D., 
and 4 Haat A3th St., N.Y. 


WiTH 








r j Send for Sample Card of their Beautiful Colors. 
m There eng! Paint manufaetured equal,to it. It is Smooth, Glossy, Durable, and 
Feonomical. Any Shade, 


FACTORIES AT 


CLEVELAND, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, or ST. LOUIS. 





WOR OTRNCE. 28 
WORKS, CAMDEN, N. J. 








“ en KOO 
FALCO N PE N 


SAMPLES AND PRICES OM appicaTiOle 





SQUARE, UPRIGHT, GRAND 
PIANOS. 


HALLEY, DAVIS & CO.'S); 


Patent Upright, the only one receiving 
a premium at the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion, as positively sure to stand in tune. 
All intending to buy Pianos should 

and examine the unsurpassed mu i 
purity and power of tones, with the 
styles and workmanship, of our instru- 
ments. 


Low Prices 


to meet the times. 


| 436 WASHINGTON STREET, |<: 


CORNER OF SUMMER STREET, 
BOSTON. 
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N Mixed Paint. 


for immediate use and can be a Dd 
N. ¥ Reiter 
erage 
over 





Mational Mixed Paint iid? 
OFFICE, 78 BARCLAY 8T., N. ¥ 
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iy odaphed 
prape fe= 
J.T. NOYE & SON, Buffalo, N.Y. | 











/CURE BY ABSORPTION. 


We do not care to ask readers to act contrary to 
their judgment as to what fs good for them ; bit, when 


to, 


“SAPANULE,” 


Get a fied test its marvelous power. | It 
reaches every veins of the organism, cleansing away all 
obstructions, drawing inflamed and impoverished 
blood from Weak and diseased parts tothe surface, 
and, by absorption, returning the life-courrent puri- 
fled, to sustain and strengthen. Inflammation cannot 
live where BAPANULE is applied. It iwa certain and 
prompt cure for Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Lum- 
bago or Backache, and Headache. No prepara 
tion ever offered to the public; ‘prompt and sure 


Pint an@ Quart Bottles, 50 cents and $1. 
© SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 


i) SAMUEL GERRY & COMPANY, 


PROPRIETORS, 
287 Broadway, New York. . 


Katabliobed 1 S84, and Mill the Bent: 


p AYSON’S indeuible 


for marking mys oy ee - = e IZ NK 
Sold by all draggues ‘aad el 


METALLIC SHINGLES. 


Gold Medal Awarded at Parise Ex position, 1878, 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


SILVER - PLATED. WARE. 


PORCELAIN-LINED 


ICE - PITCHERS, 


1847, ROCERS BROTHERS’ 


Silver-Plated Spoons, Forks, Table 
Cutlery, etc. 


No. 46 EAST 14th STREET, 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 














A 
Perfect 
Hair Dressing. 


A Promoter 
of the 
Growth of the Hair. 








A Preparation 
Free from irritating matter. 


oe fio 
BURNETT'S 


COCOAINE, 


For preserving and beautifying the 
Rueweire rendering it dark and glossy.|} 
The Coeonine holds in aliquid form, } 
a large proportion of deodo: 
Cocoa-nut Oil, 
expressly for this pinto 
No other compound ppssaaese the pe- 
culiar properties which soexactly suit 
wo By various conditions of the human 
It softens the hair when hard and dry. 
It soothes the irritated 


It affords the richest 1 
It remains longest in 


It is the Best and Cheapest 
‘HAIR DRESSING 
Tn the 
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JOSEPH BURNETT & CO. 
BOSTON. 
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THE BLANCHARD 


BLOOD AND NERVE FOOD, 


contains the vital nutritiv. 


ith lot 
whbeat fe fermenta' ion. thus "retaining the natu 
dition), Mf 
ba 





vilalioes 1 ve all Gresh of .the 
Bs boii’ tetas, . 

D FORERT GUN ye rk; 
Be J. ROBIE wean, rae ae Aa Reese . 


“Fancher Food ny ‘Com 


2 — 
7 UNION SQUARE, New Y 





HE Prints ls- 

Every Manca eet ese tenet ics 
For 

HIS OWN Catalogue OT Presses, Type Ete., 


for? stewp. KELSEY & 0d, 
Meriden, Conn 


Lawn Stool. 


PRINTER! Ls 








MILLERS FALLS C6. 


74 CHAMBERS: ST., NEW ¥ 








‘*TuEe INDEPENDENT’’ PREsS, Nos. 21 anD 23 Rose STREET. 
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